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To 1t REFUTED. 


Tue other class of objections to the inspiration of the 
Scriptures is founded on their contents. It is alleged that 
they contain contradictions to scientific truth, errors in the 
statement of facts, and discrepancies in the narrative of 
occurrences, and the exhibition of each other’s thoughts and 
words: and that those errors and diversities are proofs that 
they cannot have been written by inspiration. 

These alleged errors and disagreements, however, it 
should be noticed, are not errors or differences of theologi- 
cal doctrine. They relate exclusively to the phenomena of 
the natural world, the narrative of occurrences, or the quo- 
tation of each other’s thoughts and expressions. There is 
no pretence that the teachings of the sacred writers are 
not consistent with each other respecting the being, attri- 
butes, and character of God, the great principles of his 
government, and the nature and method of redemption. 
These charges, nevertheless, are groundless. There are no 
contradictions in the Bible to scientific truth. There are 
no errors of statement, or diversities of representation, that 
form any proof, or present any probability, that the books in 
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which they now exist, or are supposed to exist, were not 
originally free from them, and written by inspiration. 

1. The pretext that there are contradictions in the Bible 
to facts or truths of science, is wholly groundless. Of such 
alleged contradictions, the representation by the sacred 
writers that the sun rises and sets, and goes down and hastes 
to the place where he rose, is one of the most conspicuous. 
As those supposed movements of the sun are not real, but 
only phenomenal, and are produced by the revolution of 
the earth on its axis, it is affirmed that the representation is 
in contradiction to the facts and truths of astronomy. But 
this is altogether mistaken. It is a fact, to the senses, that 
the sun does rise and set. Those phenomena are real, not 
imaginary or supposititious. The ascription of them, there- 
fore, to the sun, expresses a reality to the senses. The ques- 
tion, what produces them? areal motion of the sun, ora 
motion of the earth? does not affect their reality, but pro- 
ceeds on it as a fact. The representation accordingly given 
of them in the Bible, and the language in which it expresses 
them, are common to mankind. All, whether learned or 
unlearned, astronomers or ignorant of astronomy, see that 
the sun apparently has those motions, and all use that or 
equivalent language in describing those appearances. And 
it is the only language in which they can be described. If 
the phenomena are represented as they appear, they must 
be exhibited as movements of the sun, not the earth. The 
objector, to sustain his allegation, should prove that there 
are no such phenomena to the senses as the rising and set- 
ting of the sun; not that the cause of those phenomena is 
not what the phenomena themselves seem to indicate. As 
it is, he confounds the phenomena with their cause, and falls, 
in his objection, into the very error which he ascribes to the 
Bible, of denying and contradicting a truth of science. But 
the objection is not only groundless and misconceives the 
facts ;—if admitted to be legitimate, it is as fatal to the science 
of astronomy as it could be to the inspiration of the Bible. 
For the whole of modern astronomy is founded on what are 
called images in the mirror of the telescope. Yet that lan- 
guage is descriptive of phenomena that, like the apparent 
motions of the sun, exist only to the senses, and that are 
produced by a process wholly different from that which the 
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language represents. For no images, in fact, ever exist in a 
mirror. They are only appearances. That word simply 
denotes the effect produced in the eye of beholders, and by 
an instrumentality entirely different from a real image in 
the mirror. If, therefore, the representations of the Bible, in 
respect to the phenomena of the sun, are contradictory to 
the facts of astronomy, then the representations of astrono- 
mers repecting the phenomena of the sun and other heavenly 
orbs in the telescope, on which the science is founded, are 
equally contradictory to the facts of those phenomena; and 
the science accordingly that is built on them is overthrown. 

Another contradiction to the facts of natural science 
exists, it is held, in the representation of the Bible that the 
earth, with its vegetables, animals, and man, were created 
about six thousand years ago, and in the space of six 
natural days. This, it is affirmed, is confuted by the dis- 
coveries and demonstrations of modern geology. Like the 
other, however, it is wholly mistaken. Modern geology has 
not discovered any facts or laws of matter that prove that 
the earth has existed through any longer period than the 
Scriptures represent. All that it has discovered is, that 
great changes have taken place in the earth’s surface since 
its creation, and the creation of its vegetables and animals. 
But that those changes have not been wrought within six 
thousand years; that they were not accomplished be- 
tween the fall of the first pair and the flood, or within a 
few centuries after, geologists have not proved, nor can 
they. Their alleged proof is founded entirely on an unau- 
thorized postulate respecting the causes that produced the 
modifications of the earth’s surface. They assume, inde- 
pendently of investigation, and irrespective of evidence, 
that those causes were extremely feeble, and wrought their 
effects at the slowest conceivable rate; and then from that 
assumption infer that vast periods must have been consumed 
in the formation of the strata, the elevation of the moun- 
tains, the denudation of the plains and valleys, and the 
accomplishment of the other changes of which the exterior 
of the globe has been the subject. But that those vast 
effects were the work of such feeble and slow-acting causes 
there is no proof. Geologists have not demonstrated it, nor 
can they, nor render it probable. It is confuted, indeed, by 
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the facts themselves for which it professes to account, which, 
manifestly, from their vastness, could never have been pro- 
duced by slight and slow-acting agents. Let it be admitted 
that the agents by which the strata were formed, the moun- 
tains thrown up from the depths of the earth, and the hills, 
plains, and valleys moulded to their present shapes, were 
powerful in proportion to the magnitude of those effects, 
and acted with a rapidity proportional to their greatness ; 
and it will be apparent that fifteen hundred or two thousand 
years were as adequate as any longer period to the accom- 
plishment of all the modifications through which the earth 
has passed. 

These objections, thus, instead of emanating from science, 
are founded on wholly mistaken notions of the facts which 
they respect. 

2. The charge is equally groundless, that there are con- 
tradictions in the narratives of the Bible, and discrepancies 
in its representations, that prove that it cannot have been 
written by inspiration. 

In the first place, a part of the alleged errors and contra- 
dictions, and those of chief significance, cannot be proved 
to be such, even on the supposition that the text in whieh 
it is held that they exist is now identically what if ‘was 
when it passed from the hands of the sacred penmen. Thus, 
for example, Stephen’s statement, Acts vii. 15, 16, that 
Joseph and his brethren, the fathers of the Israelitish nation, 
were carried to Sychem, and laid in the sepulchre that 
Abraham bought for a sum of money of the sons of Emmor 
of Sychem, is affirmed to be false and contradictious to the 
narrative of the Old Testament; because on the one side, 
there is no record there of Abraham’s having bought a 
sepulchre at Sychem, but only of his having purchased one 
at Hebron; while on the other, there is a record of Jacob’s 
having bought “a parcel of a field, where he had spread 
his tent, of the hands of the children of Hamor, Shechem’s 
father, for an hundred pieces of silver,” and an express 
statement that the bones of Joseph were buried in that 
field. Genesis xxxiii. 18-20; Joshua xxiv. 32. But the 
difference of Stephen’s statement from those of Moses and 
Joshua, on the supposition that the text of the passage in 
the Acts is now what it was when written by Luke, is no 
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absolute proof that Stephen confounded Abraham’s pur- 
chase, as is affirmed, with that of Jacob. For in order to 
demonstrate that he fell into such an error, it must be 
shown—not merely presumed—that Abraham did not 
actually purchase a sepulchre at Sychem of the sons of 
Hamor. The mere fact that there is no record of it in 
Genesis is no positive proof that he did not make such a 
purchase. The propositions are not contradictory. There 
is nothing in the supposition that Abraham bought that 
identical field, inconsistent with the fact that it was sub- 
sequently purchased by Jacob, either because it had been 
resold by Abraham, or had reverted for some other cause 
to its former owners, or because some important addition 
had been made, by cultivation, to its value. The objection 
rests, therefore, on an assumption that cannot be verified. 
It must be proved by direct and positive evidence, that 
Abraham did not purchase that field, before, on the supposi- 
tion that the text of the Acts is now what it originally was, 
it can be assumed as a fact, that Stephen fell into an error 
in ascribing to him that purchase. 

It will perhaps, however, be thought very unlikely that 
Abraham bought the same field that was afterwards pur- 
chased by Jacob. But the question is not one of likeli- 
hoods, but of testimony. It is not whether, irrespective of 
the word of the sacred writers, it is probable or not that 
Abraham and Jacob successively bought at Sychem the 
same field of the same family ; but having on the one side, 
a statement by the author of Genesis that Jacob bought the 
field, and by the author of Joshua that the bones of Joseph 
were buried in it; and on the other, Stephen’s statement in 
Luke’s narrative, that the field in which Joseph and the 
other sons of Jacob were buried had been bought by 
Abraham ;—the question is, whether the objector has in 
these words just grounds for pronouncing Stephen’s repre- 
sentation an error; and he most certainly has not. The 
statements are not contradictory. It was as much within 
the sphere of practicability that Abraham should have 
bought the field, as it was that Jacob should. As far, there- 
fore, as the testimony of the sacred writers is concerned, on 
the supposition that Luke’s text is unaltered, there is as 
much ground to regard Stephen’s representation as correct, 
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as there is to hold that that of the authors of Genesis and 
Joshua is. The objector, accordingly, must prove from 
other sources, that Abraham never purchased the field, 
before he can, with the least color of truth, assume that 
Stephen erred in stating that he purchased it. 

The narratives by the evangelists of the healing of the 
blind at Jericho are in like manner declared to be irrecon- 
cilably discordant. But the charge cannot be verified. 
The events related by the several writers are as consistent 
with each other as they would be had they taken place in 
different localities. Matthew states that two blind men 
were healed ; Mark and Luke mention only one. But that 
Mark and Luke mention but one, does not prove that only 
one was healed. They may have been healed separately, 
though within a few minutes or hours of each other. The 
incidents were such as must naturally have happened, on 
the supposition that the blind men were at a distance from 
each other, and were passed by Christ and the crowd at- 
tending him, successively ; such as their asking what the 
movement of the people meant ; their being told that Jesus, 
the Nazarene, was passing ; their addressing him as the Son 
of David, as he was at the time generally regarded by the 
people; their entreaty that he would heal them; and 
Christ’s stopping in order that they might be brought to 
him. Each of these acts was not only natural, on the sup- 
posifion that the blind men were stationed at different points 
on the road, and were healed separately, but was a neces- 
sary prerequisite to the miracle. How could the blind 
men have known that Jesus was there, if they had not 
inquired why the people were passing in a crowd? How 
could they have known that he could heal them, if they 
had not before heard, or were not then told, that he was 
the Messiah, and wrought miracles, giving sight to the 
blind, hearing to the deaf, and speech to the dumb? How 
could they have made known their wish to receive sight, 
and their faith in his power to give it, if they had not cried 
out to him, and asked him to have mercy on them? And 
how could Christ have wrought the miracle, so that it 
should be seen that it was his work, and was wrought in 
answer to their faith, had he not stopped, and caused them 
to be brought to his presence? This is exactly the train of 
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incidents that would naturally have occurred had they 
been healed separately. As the events were thus the same, 
Matthew’s statement, that Christ healed the two on having 
gone out of Jericho, is perfectly consistent with the suppo- 
sition that they were healed in succession, and at different 
points on the road. He does not say specifically that they 
were healed together. He only states that the two were 
healed, on Christ’s having gone out of Jericho, and with the 
same preliminary acts on the part of the blind men, the 
crowd, and the Saviour. And if they occupied different 
places on the road, and received their sight separately, then 
it may naturally have happened that Mark and Luke men- 
tion only the healing of one, while Matthew mentions two. 
Matthew, being an apostle, was doubtless present, and wit- 
nessed both miracles, and noticed the similarity of the acts 
and events that preceded them: Mark and Luke were not 
apostles, nor attendants of Christ. They therefore must 
have drawn their information from others, and may have 
derived it from persons who only witnessed the healing of 
Bartimeeus. 

It is thought, however, to be a still more serious discre- 
pancy, that while Matthew and Mark represent the miracle 
as wrought on Christ’s having gone out of Jericho, Luke 
states that it took place on his approaching it. These state- 
ments are held to be directly contradictory ; but it is on the 
assumption that Christ’s going out of the city, when the 
miracle was wrought, was his final departure to Bethany 
and Jerusalem. Of that, however, there is no proof. And 
let it be supposed that the healing took place on an excur- 
sion to some village, of point of interest in the vicinity, 
from which he immediately returned, and the two narra- 
tives are reconcilable; as one of the blind men may have 
been passed on going out, and the other on returning, 
perhaps by a different. road. That Christ spent several 
days at Jericho and the neighborhood is indicated by 
the narrative. He remained one day at the house of 
Zaccheus; and he probably passed the Sabbath there ; as it 
was on the first day of the week that he reached Bethany. 
He may have arrived at Jericho, therefore, four or five days 
before he finally left it, and had ample opportunity for such 
an excursion. That he had been to the city before the 
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miracle which Luke records, seems probable, moreover, 
from the crowds that accompanied him. Whence were 
those crowds drawn, unless from the city? There is no inti- 
mation that a multitude followed him from Perea. Instead, 
it is stated by Matthew, that on his way he took the disci- 
ples apart and apprised them that, on reaching Jerusalem, 
he was to be betrayed to the priests and scribes, and con- 
demned and put to death. It seems probable, therefore, 
that at his first arrival at Jericho, he was unattended except 
by his disciples and immediate friends. The throng that 
followed him then on his working the miracle narrated by 
Luke must have been gathered after his arrival, and 
belonged to the city, and thence must have gone out of the 
city with him to some neighboring place, on returning from 
which it was that the blind man was healed. That the 
crowds that went with him from the city, when the mira- 
cles recorded by Matthew and Mark were wrought, pro- 
ceeded but a short distance, and returned, is also apparent, 
from the fact that there is no intimation that a throng 
attended him on his journey from Jericho to Bethany. 
Instead, the crowd that met him at that place, it is said, 
came in consequence of their hearing that he was there, and 
therefore after his arrival, John xii. 9. That he healed the 
two blind men, on having gone out of the city as related by 
Matthew, is accordingly perfectly consistent with the sup- 
position that one of them was he whose healing Luke 
relates, and represents as wrought on Christ’s approaching 
the city. If they were healed during the same excursion 
out of Jericho, though one was on his proceeding from the 
city, and the other on his returning, the two narratives are 
in harmony with each other. 

The statements of Matthew and Peter in regard to the 
potter’s field are arraigned also as contradictory. But they 
are not. Matthew ascribes the purchase of the field to the 
priests. “Then Judas who betrayed him, seeing that he 
was condemned, repented, and returned the thirty pieces of 
silver to the high priests and elders, saying: I have sinned, 
having betrayed innocent blood. And they replied, What is 
that to us? Look thou to it. And he, having thrown down 
the silver in the temple, withdrew, and going forth, hanged 
himself. And the chief priests taking the silver, said : It is not 
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lawful to put it into the treasury, inasmuch as it is the price 
of blood; And taking counsel, they bought with them (the 
pieces) the field of the potter, for burying strangers. There- 
fore that field is called, field of blood, unto this day,” chap. 
xxvii. 3-9. Peter’s language is, “So thent his (man) procured 
for himself a place with the reward of the unrighteousness (of 
betraying Christ), and falling headlong he burst in the midst, 
and all his bowels gushed out; and it became known to all 
who dwell at Jerusalem ; so that that place is called in their 
dialect, Aceldama, that is, place of blood,” Acts i. 18, 19. 
Here the place that is called place of blood is the place, 
it is expressly represented, where Judas fell and died ; and 
it is the same place manifestly from the name, which, 
according to Matthew, was called field of blood, because of 
the money with which it was purchased. And as it was 
bought for the burial of strangers, and Judas himself was a 
stranger from Galilee, it was doubtless purchased for a 
burial-place for him, as well as for others: and not im- 
probably because the state of his body when found pre- 
sented a motive for his burial there. The meaning, therefore, 
of Peter’s statement, that he procure? or acquired for him- 
self a place called place of blood, with the wages of his 
treachery, is simply, that he acquired that place for his 
burial through the money he received for his wickedness ; 
not that he himself made the bargain by which it was pur- 
chased. These representations are thus entirely consistent 
with each other. That which Peter affirms is, first, that 
Judas became possessed of the place where he died, called 
place of blood, as his burial-place ; and, next, that he be- 
came possessed of it, as such, by means of the money he had 
received of the priests. He does not state through whose 
act it was that the silver was appropriated to the purchase 
of the place, or the place devoted to the burial of strangers, 
and among them of himself. And that in addition to this 
which Matthew relates respecting its purchase, is, that 
Judas returned the money to the priests, and that they 
purchased with it the field, and appropriated it to the 
burial of strangers. The two representations thus present 
no contradiction, but are consistent with, and confirm each 
other. 

Objections of the like nature are made to the narratives 
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of the evangelists respecting the angels that were seen at 
the sepulchre on the morning of Christ’s resurrection: but 
they are groundless. Matthew mentions one angel only. 
Mark also mentions only one. Luke represents that two 
were seen, and John states that two were seen together ; 
and these narratives are perfectly consistent. Thus the 
angel whose appearance Matthew relates, was the angel 
who rolled away the stone from the sepulchre and sat on it. 
He, when beheld by the women, was exterior to the sepul- 
chre, and does not appear to have entered it. He simply 
directed them to approach and see where the Lord lay. 
The angel whom Mark mentions was within the sepulchre, 
and became visible as the women entered it. He had not 
been seen by them before, plainly from their terror, and was 
therefore a different angel from the one whom they had just 
before seen seated on the stone, at the entrance of the 
tomb. And these two angels are the two mentioned by 
Luke, manifestly from the sameness of their address, Luke 
does not indicate, indeed, that one was seen without, at the 
entrance of the sepulchre, and the other within. He sim- 
ply states, that two men stood by or near them; that is, 
presented themselves to them. It is perfectly consistent 
with his statement, therefore, if they presented themselves 
separately and successively, and one without and one with- 
in the tomb. The two angels whose appearance is related 
by John were seen within the sepulchre, and were seen by 
Mary Magdalen alone, not by the other women who had 
seen those mentioned by Matthew, Mark, and Luke. Their 
appearance was accordingly a different one from those men- 
tioned by the other evangelists, and took place, the narra- 
tive indicates, after those. 

In like manner, a number of other alleged contradictions 
may be shown to be not really such. 

Some of the quotations from the Old Testament, by 
the writers of the New, are held to be irreconcilable with 
the supposition that those who quoted them were inspired. 
Two objections are made to them. First, that some of them 
are incorrectly cited. Secondly, that some of them are cited 
in a sense or relation in which they were not used by the 
original writers; and those deviations from the original 
meaning and intention of the passages, it is held, are incon- 
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sistent with truth, and, therefore, cannot be the work of the 
Holy Spirit. These allegations, however, cannot be verified. 

The number of citations that are held to be inexact is 
very small, and the deviations from the original are chiefly 
either abbreviations, or statements of the sense of passages, 
instead of a quotation of their language. There is not a 
single instance in which anything is alleged that is contra- 
dictory to the original, or that is anything else than an equi- 
valent of its thoughts. The variations, accordingly, are per- 
fectly consistent with truth. 

Thus, in Ps. xxviii. 24, the manna which fell from heaven 
is by a metaphor called corn—either because of its granular 
form, or its being designed like grain for food. In John 
vi. 31, accordingly, Christ, in citing the passage, substitutes 
bread for corn, which is the name given both to corn and 
to manna, in the form it assumed when prepared to be eaten. 
The two terms thus denote identically the same thing. 

In the citation, John viii. 17, a rule of evidence presented 
in the original, is given, instead of the language in which it 
is expressed. The original, Deut. xix. 15, is, “ At the mouth 
of two witnesses, or at the mouth of three witnesses, shall 
the matter be established.” This was the law in respect to 
testimony in the determination of causes. Christ’s citation 
of it is, “ Now it is written in your law, that the testimony 
of two men is true ;” which is clearly a correct statement of 
the provision of the law, that in a matter in debate, the tes- 
timony of two men was to be considered as determining the 
truth. It is as legitimate, accordingly, as it would have been 
had he given the exact equivalent of the several words of 
the original text. 

In the citation, Acts xiii. 22, two passages are combined, 
and in place of one of the terms a description that is equi- 
valent to it is given. The original is, “ A man after his own 
heart,” 1 Sam. xiii. 14; and “I have found David my 
servant,” Ps. Ixxxix. 21. The language in Acts is, “ He 
said, testifying, I have found David, the son of Jesse, a man 
after my own heart, who will do all my will.” Here the 
addition, “the son of Jesse,” is merely designed to define 
the person David, and makes no variation in the sense ; and 
“who shall do all my will,” is a mere equivalent for “my 
servant,” the meaning of which is, he who does my will. 
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The sense of the citation is, therefore, identically the same 
as that of the original passages. 

The citation, Rom. xi. 26, 27, has been held to be indis- 
putably inaccurate. The main thoughts, however, are the 
same, and in the variation the apostle only expresses what 
is implied in the original. The language of the cited pass- 
age, Isaiah lix. 20, 21, is, “ Then shall come for Zion a Re- 
deemer, and for [those who are to be] the converts from 
apostasy in Jacob.” Paul’s citation is, “ As it is written, 
the Redeemer shall come from Zion, and shall turn ungod- 
liness from Jacob.” The two leading predictions are thus 
the same, namely, that the Redeemer is to reveal himself 
at Zion, and that Jacob is to be turned from transgression. 
The original simply announces that the Redeemer is to come 
for Zion and those who are to be converted of Jacob. The 
quotation indicates in addition what is implied in that, that 
Christ is to go forth from Zion, that is, after revealing himself 
there, in accomplishing the conversion of Jacob, and that 
it is by him that Jacob is to be turned from transgression. 
They offer, therefore, no contradiction to each other. They 
present no inconsistency. The citation only unfolds more 
clearly what is necessarily implied in the original prophecy, 

In Romans xv. 12, instead of the figure which is employed 
in the original, the apostle gives that which is signified by 
it. The original is, “ And in that day shall the root of 
Jesse, Which stands, be for an ensign to the nations: unto 
him shall the Gentiles seek,” Isaiah xi. 10. The citation is, 
“There shall be a root of Jesse, and he shall stand to rule 
the Gentiles. In him shall the Gentiles hope.” As to be 
for an ensign or banner to a people is to be a ruler whom 
they recognise and follow as their head, it is exactly equiva- 
lent to the expression, he stands, or shall stand, to rule the 
nations ; while the expression, “In him shall the Gentiles 
hope,” is equivalent to Isaiah’s “ Unto it (the ensign) shall the 
Gentiles seek,” that is, for direction and safety ; as seeking 
him for that end is to be the effect and expression of their 
hope. The passages are thus in thought entirely coincident. 

These are specimens of the most important variations, 
and they present not a trace of either contradiction or incon- 
sistency ; but the fact, truth, or view expressed in the one 
is an exact parallel to that of the other. 
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Of the passages which are held to be used in a sense or 
relation that was not contemplated by the original writ- 
ers, one of the most conspicuous is, Hosea xi.1. It was 
uttered by the prophet in reference to the people of Israel. 
“ When Israel was a child, then I loved him, and called my 
son out of Egypt.” The last expression is alleged by Mat- 
thew as verified in the life of Jesus. ‘ When Joseph arose, 
he took the young child and his mother by night and de- 
parted into Egypt; and was there until the death of Herod ; 
so that that was accomplished which was spoken of the 
Lord by the prophet, saying, Out of Egypt have I called 
my son,” Matt. ii. 14,15. As the original is historical sim- 
ply, not predictive, it is maintained that it is employed by 
Matthew in a relation which was not contemplated by 
Hosea ; and that such a use of it forbids the supposition that 
it was cited by inspiration. Undoubtedly the original is not 
predictive, and was not regarded by Hosea as having refer- 
ence to Christ; but that is no proof that it was not cited by 
inspiration of the Spirit as exemplified in him. It is not 
cited as a prediction, but to show the parallel between 
Christ’s flight to Egypt and return to the land of Canaan, 
and that of the people of Israel. Jacob and his family were 
led to Egypt that they might be saved from destruction by 
famine. Christ, almost immediately after his birth, was car- 
ried there, that he might escape death from the hand of 
Herod. The Israelites were led out of Egypt into Canaan 
that they might form a kingdom over which the Redeemer 
should reign. The Redeemer himself was called back from 
Egypt to Canaan that he might at length (having accom- 
plished the work of expiation) assume the sceptre of Israel 
and of the world, and reign over them forever. What an 
amazing parallel! How unlike the expectations of the 
Israelites, who thought that the Messiah would immediately 
conquer all his and their enemies, and establish himself on 
the throne of David! How full of instruction and impres- 
sion was this early persecution of Christ! What a proof it 
formed that the world he came to save was indeed in re- 
volt, and needed such a Saviour to accomplish its redemp- 
tion! It was in this relation, doubtless, that the evangelist 
contemplated the parallel; and it was to call up these great 
and impressive truths in the minds of his readers that he 
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was prompted to point it out. And this use of the passage is 
perfectly legitimate and natural, and has a suitableness and 
wisdom that are worthy of the Divine Spirit. Instead, 
therefore, of indicating a misapprehension by the evangelist, 
it is a proof of his inspiration. 

It is held by some that Psalm xvi., which is cited as pre- 
dicting Christ’s resurrection, cannot have been con- 
templated by the writer as relating to him, but to himself 
only, or righteous men generally. That impression, how- 
ever, is shown to be wholly mistaken by the quotation of 
parts of the Psalm by Peter and Paul, as relating to 
Christ, and proof from the consideration that it had not been 
fulfilled in respect to David, that he was not the personage 
to whom it refers. And it is confuted by the fact that the 
Psalm is throughout and exclusively applicable to the Mes- 
siah. It is a plea for support in the great conflict in which 
he was to make expiation for the world; a recognition of 
God the Father as appointing his lot as Messiah ; and a reci- 
tation of pledges God had given him of a final triumph. 

Thus, the first expression is a prayer. ‘“ Preserve me, O 
God, for I have trusted in thee.” The second is a plea on 
the ground of a decree or promise. “Thou (God) hast 
said to Jehovah (the Messiah), Thou art the Lord.” This 
is parallel to Ps. ii. 6,7. “Yet have I set my king 
upon my holy hill of Zion.” Messiah then speaks: “I will 
declare the decree. Jehovah hath said to me, Thou art my 
Son. This day have I begotten thee,” Ps. ex. 1. also; 
“ Jehovah said to my Lord: Sit thou at my right hand 
until I make thine enemies thy footstool.” It is Jehovah 
the Messiah, therefore, who is here declared to be the Lord. 

The Psalm proceeds: “Thou art the Lord. My good 
(pleasure, gracious purpose) is not without thee to the saints 
who are on the earth, and the glorious in whom is all my 
delight.” That is, Thou God hast said to me, Jehovah, 
thou art the Lord, and it is through thee that my grace is 
to be shown both to the saints now on the earth, and to 
those who are already exalted to glory, in whom is all my 
delight. 

The Messiah then speaks in respect to those who refuse 
him as their Redeemer, and rely on another. ‘ Many shall 
be their sorrows who have purchased another (redeemer). I 
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will not pour their drink-offering of blood, and will not take 
their names (the names of their false gods or redeemers) 
upon my lips ;” thus indicating that the expiation he was to 
accomplish, was not to be by the blood of beasts. This is 
parallel to Ps. xl. 6: “ Sacrifice and offering thou didst not 
desire: mine ears hast thou opened; burnt-offering and sin- 
offering thou hast not required.” 

“ Jehovah appoints my allotted portion and my cup: thou 
wilt enlarge my lot. The lines are fallen to me in pleasant 
places; yea, my heritage is goodly.” That is, Jehovah has 
appointed my incarnation, the events of my ministry and 
my death, and He will assign the kingdom I am to receive, 
and the hosts whom I am to save; and they are a goodly 
heritage; appropriate to his perfections, and suitable to me 
and my work. This is parallel in a measure to Ps. ii. 8: 
“ Ask of me, and I will give thee the nations for thine 
inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth for thy pos- 
session ;” and Ps. ex. 2-7 :— 

“TJ will bless Jehovah who hath counselled me: also by 
night my reins excited me. I have set Jehovah before me 
always. Because he is at my right-hand I shall not be 
moved. Therefore has my heart rejoiced and my glory 
exults. My flesh also shall dwell in security. For thou 
wilt not leave my soul to hades, neither wilt thou suffer thy 
Holy One to see corruption. Thou wilt make known to me 
the way of life; in thy presence is fulness of joy; at thy 
right hand are pleasures forevermore.” 

The Psalm is thus altogether Messianic. It is uttered by 
the Messiah throughout, and relates exclusively to the de- 
crees, purposes, and promises of the Father, in respect to his 
work'as the Redeemer of the world by his incarnation and 
sacrifice ; and it is true alone of Christ. There is no other 
being whom God the Father has addressed as Jehovah and 
declared to be the Lord. There is no other to whom he has 
said, It is through thee alone that my grace is exercised 
towards the saints on the earth and those already made 
perfect in heaven. There is no other than Christ who 
could announce that all they must perish who seek another 
redemption than his, and that he was not to accomplish his 
expiation by sacrifices like theirs. There is no other being 
who could contemplate such a humiliation as that to which 
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he was subjected, such a hatred and rejection by men, 
and such a death for the sins of the world, with submission 
as the appointment of the Father, and look forward with 
such assurance and joy to a triumph over death and the 
grave. There is no other who could plead a purpose and 
‘promise of the Father, that his flesh should rest securely 
even when in the grasp of death: that his soul should not 
be left in hades, nor his body suffered to see corruption, 
but that the path should be opened for his return to life, 
and exaltation to glory and blessedness at God’s right hand. 
The citation of it, therefore, by the apostles was legitimate, 
and presented it in the sense and the relation in which it 
was originally penned under the inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit. 

There is still another class of passages which, as the text 
now exists, involve errors, it is held, of names especially, 
ang numbers, that cannot be accounted for on any other 
supposition than that the writers were mistaken. These 
are decisive proofs, therefore, it is maintained, that they did 
not write by inspiration. But this conclusion is unauthor- 
ized, and would, in reference to any other writers, be deemed 
narrow-minded in the extreme, and absurd. For it pro- 
ceeds on the assumption that the text of those passages 
remains in the form in which it was originally penned, un- 
altered by the carelessness or unskilfulness of transcribers. 
But that assumption is unwarranted. It can neither be 
verified, nor invested with likelihood. Instead, the fact 
that transcribers have fallen into a great number of errors 
more singular than these, shows it to be possible and pro- 
bable that these originated with them ; while on the other 
hand, the consideration that they are such as eopyists might 
easily have fallen into, but that it is wholly incredible, 
from their obviousness, that the original writers, even if 
uninspired, could have committed them, makes it clear 
that they are the work of copyists. It is held indeed, 
by some critics, that the text, as it now exists, according to 
the best means of determining it from manuscripts and 
early translations, is to be taken as the original text; and 
that we have no right to go back of these authorities, no 
matter how probable and urgent the grounds may be, and 
assume that errors have crept into it in the process of tran- 
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scription by uninspired, and often incompetent men. But 
this is uncritical and absurd. These errors are to be ac- 
counted for by some supposition ; and that supposition is to 
be adopted which presents the most adequate and probable 
explanation of them. But there are only two suppositions 
that can be made of their origin; one that refers them 
to the copyists of the text; the other that ascribes them to 
the original writers. Now as it is a fact, that the careless- 
ness and unskilfulness of copyists have given rise to a vast 
number of deviations from the original text, and that these 
are of a kind that they might very naturally make, it is 
perfectly legitimate to conclude that they originated with 
them. It does not involve the assumption of anything that 
lies out of the sphere of fact. It does not impute to them a 
carelessness or incompetence that is inconsistent with their 
general accuracy. It is founded on the known fact that 
they were inaccurate transcribers, and fell into many errors ; 
sometimes probably from inadequate attention, and some- 
times from the obscurity resulting from the injuries from use 
and time of the manuscripts which they copied. And it 
furnishes an adequate explanation of these errors. On the 
other hand, the supposition that they were the work of the 
original writers is unsupported by a single positive proof or 
probability, and is altogether unlikely. It is improbable 
from their habitual accuracy. Not a solitary error is found 
in their narratives, except of this class. It is contradictory 
to the intelligence that’ generally characterizes their state- 
ments. Their narratives everywhere else exhibit exact 
knowledge and perfect truthfulness. These errors are so 
palpable and so contradictious to the general knowledge 
and belief of those to whom the passages in which they 
appear were addressed, as to render it incredible that the 
sacred writers should have fallen into them, and allowed 
them to pass uncorrected. And finally, it is incompatible 
with the fact that they habitually wrote under the inspiration 
of the Holy Spirit. It is infinitely incredible that he should 
have allowed those whom he was inspiring to fall into errors 
of fact; and so palpable, as to indicate that they were not 
under his influence. For it would be in effect to give his 
sanction to their mistakes, and thereby expose his own truth 
to doubt. It is therefore unjustifiable to assume it. The 
VOL. X.—NO. IV. 35 
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supposition, accordingly, that these errors are the work ex- 
clusively of transcribers, is the only eligible one; and it 
furnishes an adequate solution of their existence. 

Thus, in respect to Acts vii. 16, on the supposition that 
there is an error in the statement that Abraham bought the 
field in which Joseph and his brothers were buried, it is 
perfectly credible that it was the work of a transcriber; as 
he might have remembered that it is related in Genesis that 
Abraham bought a place of burial in Canaan, and might 
not have recollected the record that Jacob had purchased 
one, and might therefore have substituted Abraham for 
Jacob, under the impression that the latter had been intro- 
duced into the text by mistake. As this might naturally 
have happened, and it indicates a motive for the change 
that would easily prevail with many minds, it is a legitimate 
and ample solution of the alleged error. No other supposi- 
tion has any title compared with it, to acceptance. 

In like manner the sixth, instead of the third hour, John 
xix. 14, by which the condemnation of Christ is represented 
as taking place three hours after he had been fixed to the 
cross, Mark xv. 25, and at the time when the darkness com- 
menced, Matt. xxvii. 45, Mark xv. 33, Luke xxiii. 44, is 
doubtless the work of careless transcription: first, because 
the hour of crucifixion must have been so indubitable and 
well known, as to make it incredible that John should have 
differed essentially in his judgment of it from Matthew and 
those from whom Mark and Luke derived their information 
respecting it. Next, it is not credible that the crucifixion 
took place so late as the sixth hour, that is noon; as that, 
inasmuch as six hours passed before Christ expired, would 
have precluded his removal from the cross before sunset. 
Thirdly, it is not credible that Matthew, and those on whose 
testimony Mark and Luke proceeded, could have misjudged 
in respect to the commencement and duration of the dark- 
ness, which they state began at noon, and continued until 
three in the afternoon. Fourthly, as John agrees with the 
other evangelists in regard to the time of Christ’s seizure in 
Gethsemane the evening before his crucifixion, in respect 
to the time, daylight, when he was led from Caiaphas to 
Pilate, John xviii. 28, Matt. xxvii. 1, Mark xv. 1, and in 
respect to the hour of his removal from the cross, John xix. 
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31, 38-41, Matt. xxvii. 57, Mark xv. 42, Luke xxiii. 50-56, 
and as his narrative of the events of the night and of the 
trial before Pilate coincides essentially with that of the other 
evangelists, he must undoubtedly have agreed with them 
also in respect to the time of Christ’s condemnation and 
crucifixion. Fifthly, that sé#tA was introduced into the text 
by a transcriber in place of third is made probable, more- 
over, from the similarity of the letters that were used to 
denote the two ordinals. A slight indistinctness might have 
led to a mistake of the one for the other. And finally, that 
“the third” was the original reading, is confirmed by the 
fact, that it is the reading of a number of manuscripts and 
other authorities. These considerations thus render this not 
only a probable, but the only legitimate explanation of the 
present reading. 

It was by an error in transcription also, doubtless, that 
Jeremiah was introduced into Matthew xxvii. 9, in place of 
Zechariah, and David instead of hades, Rev. iii. 7, and that 
changes were made in numbers in several passages of the 
Old Testament. 

There is thus a natural and adequate solution of all the 
various statements in the Bible, which have been alleged as 
disproving the inspiration of the sacred writers. The num- 
ber arraigned is very small. The most important of them 
are wholly unobnoxious to the objections urged against 
them, and the rest admit of explanations that are natural and 
probable, consistently with the intelligence and accuracy of 
the original writers, and thence with their inspiration. 

The word of God is thus,as it might be expected of a 
revelation from him, invulnerable. All that genius, learn- 
ing, and hatred could acsomplish, has been done to fix on 
it the brand of errors and imperfections, that forbid the sup- 
position that it proceeded from him, but without effect. 
Among the objections with which it is assailed by its ene- 
mies, there is not one that can be maintained ; there is not 
one that does not admit of an answer that is at once ‘en- 
titled to the acquiescence of all candid minds, and forms a 
full vindication of the truthfulness and accuracy of the ori- 
ginal penmen. 
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Art. I.—Nores on Scrierure; Acrs, CHAPTERS I. AND Im. 


Acts, chap. ii—The glorification of the crucified body of 
the Lord Jesus was an event fraught with the profoundest 
instruction to angels, as well as to men (Eph. i. 20, 21, iii. 
10; Col. i. 18; Heb. i. 6; 1 Pet. i. 12). It was his installa- 
tion at the right hand of power (Acts ii. 33). The sending 
down of the Holy Spirit was dependent on this event (John 
vii. 39), which, as we conceive, occurred simultaneously 
with his glorification. Then he was completely and for ever 
enlarged from the restraints he subjected himself to, by his 
incarnation, and then it was he resumed the glory he had 
with the Father before the world was (Col. ii. 6-11; John 
xvii. 5; Heb. v. 5). His body was then baptized with the 
baptism he had desired (Luke xii. 49, 50), and the members 
of his mystical body on earth—adopting the inspired 
imagery of the apostle (1 Cor. vi. 15; Rom. xii. 5; 1 Cor. 
xii. 27; Eph. i. 22, 23, iv. 12, 13; Col. i. 24; John xvii. 
21-23)—at the same moment shared (though in much 
smaller measure) in the Divine unction (Ps. exxxiii. 2). 

It was to his glorifieation then, as we suppose, the Lord 
referred, by the words mn Luke xii. 50. As this interpreta- 
tion of the passage is at variance with the common applica- 
tion of it, the reader may desire to know the reasons on 
which it is founded. It isalso important to explain them, 
in order to cast a clearer ligat upon what may be called the 
great epoch in the world of redemption. The words are, 
“T have a baptism to be baptized with, and (wes evi yous) 
how am I straightened till it be (rsAevts) accomplished.” It 
is commonly supposed that ow Lord referred by this 
expression exclusively to his suferings on the cross, and 
there can be no doubt that they were at that moment 
vividly present to his mind. They lay in the appointed 
way to the enlargement he desired, consequent upon the 
exaltation of his human person to glory and power, and the 
resumption of the glory he had laid aside. The word 
(reAse7) translated accomplished, is of cognate origin with 
the word ssAsw which occurs several times in the epistle 
to the Hebrews, and is commonly rendered made per- 
fect (ii. 10, v. 9, vii. 19-28, ix. 9, x. 1, 14, xi. 40, xii. 23). This 
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word (ssAsiow), when applied to the Lord Jesus, uniformly 
denotes his exaltation to glory (see Schleusner’s Lex. N. T. 
ad voc. séAsiow, and Stuart on Heb. ii. 10, and the other 
places cited), So here*: this word (rsAe¢dn) being joined 
with (Sawsicua’) baptism, also denotes the glorification of his 
human person. Until it (that is his glorification) should be 
accomplished he could not, consistently with the Divine 
purpose, put forth his almighty energies (see Matt. xxvi. 
53, 54; Deut. xviii. 18; John v. 19-380, viii. 28, ix. 4, xii. 
49, xiv. 10). He could not send down the Holy Spirit he 
had promised (John vii. 39, xvi. 7). Till then, he would 
retain the form of a servant (Philip. ii. 7), and consequently 
be straightened or confined to such acts of power and grace 
as had been appointed to him to perform in that subject 
condition.t 


This interpretation discloses the latent thought, which 


* The joining of a word of the same origin, and so similar in signification 
(see Scapula ad voe. redos), with the word baptism (Barricpa), is in itself an 
argument of some weight. If we add, that in Hebrews ii. 10, v. 8, 9, the word 
(reheow) understood in the sense of glorification, is used in connexion with 
the appointed means through which (4:4 ra$nuarwv) his state of glorification 
was attained, the argument is considerably enforced: and finally, if we duly 
consider that there was a logical necessity for the interchange of the verbs 
arising from the very nature of the different subjects of which they are pre- 
dicated, and also the evident parallelism which exists between this pas- 
sage and those last cited from the epistle to the Hebrews, we shall find 
sufficient reasons to admit the interpretation suggested. We may add that 
the baptism of the believer, by the Holy Spirit, is the beginning of a work 
or process which ends in his glorification, and in this sense his baptism is not 
accomplished (eompleted, or perfected) until his glorification, See Rom. 
viii. 29, 30. 

+ The word (cvvéyova:) straightened, is very energetic. This we perceive 
when we reflect who spoke it. It signifies to be shut up or kept in constraint, 
as in a narrow passage—to be bound, held fast, shackled (see note on Luke 
xxiv. 38-40). The LXX. employ it in some places, to translate "ZY (atsar, 


see Trommius). It is worthy of remark also, that the Jews apply the word 
{mzy) atsereth (in the sense of restraining or shutting up) to the seven 
weeks between the Passover and the Pentecost; probably because the joy 
of the harvest was at that time restrained (see Brown’s Antigq. of the Jews, 
vol. i. p. 480. Also Numb. xvi. 48 ; Job xxix. 9; 1 Chron. xxi. 22; Heb. text 
and Gussetius Com. Ling. Heb. and Schindler Lex. Pentaglot. ad voe. for 
the use of this word). It is not improbable our Lord had respect to this 
customary use of the word in the Jewish Calendar, and the enlargement he 
should receive at the close of it, by the baptism of his body by the Holy 
Spirit. 
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supposition, accordingly, that these errors are the work ex- 
clusively of transcribers, is the only eligible one; and it 
furnishes an adequate solution of their existence. 

Thus, in respect to Acts vii. 16, on the supposition that 
there is an error in the statement that Abraham bought the 
field in which Joseph and his brothers were buried, it is 
perfectly credible that it was the work of a transcriber; as 
he might have remembered that it is related in Genesis that 
Abraham bought a place of burial in Canaan, and might 
not have recollected the record that Jacob had purchased 
one, and might therefore have substituted Abraham for 
Jacob, under the impression that the latter had been intro- 
duced into the text by mistake. As this might naturally 
have happened, and it indicates a motive for the change 
that would easily prevail with many minds, it is a legitimate 
and ample solution of the alleged error. No other supposi- 
tion has any title compared with it, to acceptance. 

In like manner the sixth, instead of the third hour, John 
xix. 14, by which the condemnation of Christ is represented 
as taking place three hours after he had been fixed to the 
cross, Mark xv. 25, and at the time when the darkness com- 
menced, Matt. xxvii. 45, Mark xv. 33, Luke xxiii. 44, is 
doubtless the work of careless transcription: first, because 
the hour of crucifixion must have been so indubitable and 
well known, as to make it incredible that John should have 
differed essentially in his judgment of it from Matthew and 
those from whom Mark and Luke derived their information 
respecting it. Next, it is not credible that the crucifixion 
took place so late as the sixth hour, that is noon; as that. 
inasmuch as six hours passed before Christ expired, would 
have precluded his removal from the cross before sunset. 
Thirdly, it is not credible that Matthew, and those on whose 
testimony Mark and Luke proceeded, could have misjudged 
in respect to the commencement and duration of the dark- 
ness, which they state began at noon, and continued until 
three in the afternoon. Fourthly, as John agrees with the 
other evangelists in regard to the time of Christ’s seizure in 
Gethsemane the evening before his crucifixion, in respect 
to the time, daylight, when he was led from Caiaphas to 
Pilate, John xviii. 28, Matt. xxvii. 1, Mark xv. 1, and in 
respect to the hour of his removal from the cross, John xix. 
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31, 38-41, Matt. xxvii. 57, Mark xv. 42, Luke xxiii. 50-56, 
and as his narrative of the events of the night and of the 
trial before Pilate coincides essentially with that of the other 
evangelists, he must undoubtedly have agreed with them 
also in respect to the time of Christ’s condemnation and 
crucifixion. Fifthly, that s¢vth was introduced into the text 
by a transeriber in place of third is made probable, more- 
over, from the similarity of the letters that were used to 
denote the two ordinals. A slight indistinctness might have 
led to a mistake of the one for the other. And finally, that 
“the third” was the original reading, is confirmed by the 
fact, that it is the reading of a number of manuscripts and 
other authorities. These considerations thus render this not 
only a probable, but the only legitimate explanation of the 
present reading. 

It was by an error in transcription alse, doubtless, that 
Jeremiah was introduced into Matthew xxvii. 9, in place of 
Zechariah, and David instead of hades, Rev. iii. 7, and that 
changes were made in numbers in several passages of the 
Old Testament. 

There is thus a natural and adequate solution of all the 
various statements in the Bible, which have been alleged as 
disproving the inspiration of the sacred writers. The num- 
ber arraigned is very small. The most important of them 
are wholly unobnoxious to the objections urged against 
them, and the rest admit of explanations that are natural and 
probable, consistently with the intelligence and accuracy of 
the original writers, and thence with their inspiration. 

The word of God is thus,as it might be expected of a 
revelation from him, invulnerable. All that genius, learn- 
ing, and hatred could accomplish, has been done to fix on 
it the brand of errors an¢ imperfections, that forbid the sup- 
position that it proceeded from him, but without effect. 
Among the objections with which it is assailed by its ene- 
mies, there is not one that can be maintained ; there is not 
one that does not admit of an answer that is at once en- 
titled to the acquiescence of all candid minds, and forms a 
full vindication of the truthfulness and accuracy of the ori- 
ginal penmen. 
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Art. I.—Nores on Scripture; Acts, CHAPTERS Il. AND II. 


Acts, chap. ii.—The glorification of the crucified body of 
the Lord Jesus was an event fraught with the profoundest 
instruction to angels, as well as to men (Eph. i. 20, 21, iii. 
10; Col. i. 18; Heb. i. 6; 1 Pet. i. 12). It was his installa- 
tion at the right hand of power (Acts ii. 33). The sending 
down of the Holy Spirit was dependent on this event (John 
vii. 39), which, as we conceive, occurred simultaneously 
with his glorification. Then he was completely and for ever 
enlarged from the restraints he subjected himself to, by his 
incarnation, and then it was he resumed the glory he had 
with the Father before the world was (Col. ii. 6-11; John 
xvii. 5; Heb. v. 5). His body was then baptized with the 
baptism he had desired (Luke xii. 49, 50), and the members 
of his mystical body on earth—adopting the inspired 
imagery of the apostle (1 Cor. vi. 15; Rom. xii. 5; 1 Cor. 
xii. 27; Eph. i. 22, 23, iv. 12, 13; Col. i. 243; John xvii. 
21-23)—at the same moment shared (though in much 
smaller measure) in the Divine unction (Ps. exxxiii. 2). 

It was to his glorifieation then, as we suppose, the Lord 
referred, by the words in Luke xii. 50. As this interpreta- 
tion of the passage is at variance with the common applica- 
tion of it, the reader may desire to know the reasons on 
which it is founded. It is also important to explain them, 
in order to cast a clearer ligat upon what may be called the 
great epoch in the world of redemption. The words are, 
“T have a baptism to be baptized with, and (7s cut youn) 
how am I straightened till it be (reaertx) accomplished.” It 
is commonly supposed that ow Lord referred by this 
expression exclusively to his suferings on the cross, and 
there can be no doubt that they were at that moment 
vividly present to his mind. They lay in the appointed 
way to the enlargement he desired, consequent upon the 
exaltation of his human person to glory and power, and the 
resumption of the glory he had laid aside. The word 
(cdse67) translated accomplished, is of cognate origin with 
the word Asm which occurs several times in the epistle 
to the Hebrews, and is commonly rendered made per- 
fect (ii. 10, v. 9, vii. 19-28, ix. 9, x. 1, 14, xi. 40, xii. 28). This 
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word (rsAeow), when applied to the Lord Jesus, uniformly 
denotes his exaltation to glory (see Schleusner’s Lex. N. T. 
ad voc. réAsiow, and Stuart on Heb. ii. 10, and the other 
places cited). So here*: this word (sAecéy) being joined 
with (Sarritucx) baptism, also denotes the glorification of his 
human person. Until it (that is his glorification) should be 
accomplished he could not, consistently with the Divine 
purpose, put forth his almighty energies (see Matt. xxvi. 
53, 54; Deut. xviii. 18; John v. 19-30, viii. 28, ix. 4, xii. 
49, xiv. 10). Ile could not send down the Holy Spirit he 
had promised (John vii. 39, xvi. 7). Till then, he would 
retain the form of a servant (Philip. ii. 7), and consequently 
be straightened or confined to such acts of power and grace 
as had been appointed to him to perform in that subject 
condition.t 

This interpretation discloses the latent thought, which 


* The joining of a word of the same origin, and so similar in signification 
{see Scapula ad voe. redos), with the word baptism (Barricpa), is in itself an 
argument of some weight. If we add, that in Hebrews ii. 10, v. 8, 9, the word 
{redeww) understood in the sense of glorification, is used in connexion with 
the appointed means through which (é:i raOnpérwv) his state of glorification 
was attained, the argument is considerably enforced: and finally, if we duly 
consider that there was a logical necessity for the interchange of the verbs 
arising from the very nature of the different subjects of which they are pre- 
dicated, and also the evident parallelism which exists between this pas- 
sage and those last cited from the epistle to the Hebrews, we shall find 
sufficient reasons to admit the interpretation suggested. We may add that 
the baptism of the believer, by the Holy Spirit, is the beginning of a work 
or process which ends in his glorification, and in this sense his baptism is not 
accomplished (completed, or perfected) until his glorification, See Rom. 
viii. 29, 30. 

+ The word (cvré youa) straightened, is very energetic. This we perceive 
when we reflect who spoke it. It signifies to be shut up or kept in constraint, 
as in a narrow passage—to be bound, held fast, shackled (see note on Luke 


xxiv. 38-40), The LXX. employ it in some places, to translate "ZY (atsar, 


see Trommius). It is worthy of remark also, that the Jews apply the word 
(m=xzy) atsereth (in the sense of restraining or shutting up) to the seven 
weeks between the Passover and the Pentecost; probably because the joy 
of the harvest was at that time restrained (see Brown’s Antiq. of the Jews, 
vol. i. p. 480. Also Numb, xvi. 48 ; Job xxix. 9; 1 Chron. xxi. 22; Heb. text 
and Gussetius Com. Ling. Heb. and Schindler Lex. Pentaglot. ad voe. for 
the use of this word). It is not improbable our Lord had respect to this 
customary use of the word in the Jewish Calendar, and the enlargement he 
should receive at the close of it, by the baptism of his body by the Holy 
Spirit. 
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conneets this verse (Luke xii. 50) with the preceding (49th) 
verse and the three following: “I am come to send fire on 
the earth, and what will I’—(desire I more)—“if it be 
already kindled.” The language is highly figurative. It 
expresses intense desire, and what so desirable to him in his 
human character, as his glorification (Heb. xii. 2)? Under 
the emblem of fire, he alluded to the descent of the Holy 
Spirit a tthe Pentecost, which was then first kindled, and 
from that day forward was sent broad-cast into the earth. 
The strife between the powers of the Saviour, which he then 
began to put forth through the Holy Spirit, and the powers 
of darkness, was then commenced (Acts ii. 13, )which was 
to result in the separation of the children of the kingdom 
from fleshly alliances (Matt. x. 34-39 ; Luke xii. 51-53) and 
prepare them as an elect people to receive God’s king of 
Zion at his second coming.* 


* It may be supposed that Matt. xx, 22, 23, and Mark x. 39, are incon- 
sistent with this interpretation, but on the contrary, if rightly explained, 
they eonfirm it. In these verses, the idea of deep affliction is expressed by 
the words, “drink of my cup ;” an expression which allows, if it does no$ 
require, us to understand the phrase, “ be baptized with the baptism with 
which I am baptized,” of glorification, The sense, as we conceive, is ex- 
pressed by the following paraphrase, “ Ye shall indeed drink of my cup” of 
sorrows (Matt. xxvi. 39); “and be baptized with my baptism,” by which at 
first your souls shall be renewed and sanctified, and your bodies shall ulti- 
mately be glorified, and made like my own glorious body (Philip. iii. 21; 1 
John iii. 2; Rom. viii. 29). A glory and a blessedness so great should satisfy 
you. ‘“ But to sit on my right hand and my left,” enjoying the first places 
in my kingdom, “is not mine to give except to those for whom it has been 
prepared of my Father.” (See Journ., vol. vii. 574, 5.) 

The common interpretation of this passage makes the Saviour’s answer 
tautological. For the idea of suffering is twice expressed, thereby divesting 
it of any promise of good whatever. The interpretation suggested finds in 
it an exceedingly great and glorious promise, in which all his faithful apostles 
had an equal share. Besides, neither James nor John suffered death by eru- 
cifixion, James was put to death by the sword (Acts xii. 2). John died, it is 
supposed, a natural death, at a very advanced age, after having suffered 
severe persecutions. We may regard these events as the fulfilment of the 
prediction that they should “drink of his cup.” The Saviour certainly did 
not intend to say that they should suffer death on the cross. Again, how 
consistent the interpretation above suggested is with the gracious character 
of the Saviour. He assured those ignorant and ambitious, though loving 
and beloved disciples, of glory and happiness inconceivably great, which 
they should enjoy in common with their fellow-disciples, yet not the pre- 
eminence in his kingdom—the thing which they asked (see Matt. xviii. 2, 
8; Luke xxii. 24-30; John xiii. 15-17). The next verse (Matt. xx. 24, Mark 
x. 41) shows how little the other ten entered into the spirit of the Lord’s answer. 
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The common belief is that the Lord was glorified imme- 
diately on his ascension, and it is founded perhaps upon the 
supposed incongruity, or unfitness, of his appearing in hea- 
ven in his unglorified human form. Hence perhaps one 
reason for postponing his first ascension till the fortieth day 
after his resurrection. We have, however, endeavored to 
show that the Lord ascended on the morning of his resur- 
rection, and afterwards repeatedly during this period (see 
notes on John xx. 17; Luke xxiv. 50, 51). And why 
should it be thought incredible that the man Christ Jesus 
should thus appear in the presence of the Father, as the 
first Adam might have done, had he continued sinless ? 
Can we be sure that there was no purpose in the plan of 
redemption, which he was required to accomplish within 
the veil, that is, in the upper sanctuary, before his glorifi- 
cation? Why was not the Holy Spirit given immediately 
upon his last (visible) ascension? Was this gift bestowed 
in answer to his intercession after his ascension, first upon 
himself, as the head and firstborn of the new creation, with- 
out measure,—in all the fulness of the divine power; and 
at the same time in such measure as needful upon his 
members? (See Heb. vii. 25.) We can neither affirm nor 
deny. These things are not revealed.* 

In the absence, then, of any more explicit declaration of 
Scripture, the foregoing observations render it, at least, pro- 
bable, that the glorification of the Lord Jesus was the great 
event of the day of Pentecost, and the outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit on the apostles was an outward manifestation of 
greater things then done in heaven. By considering these 
events as simultaneous, we enter more fully into the doc- 
trine of the oneness of Christ (the head) with his members 
(his body), and are enabled to conceive more adequately of 
the manner and glory of its origin. These observations pre- 
mised, we proceed to 

Acts ii. 1. “ And when the day of Pentecost was fully 
come, they were all with one accord in one place.” 


* It is worthy of observation that our Lord was transfigured on the holy 
mount while he was in the act of prayer (Luke ix. 29); and in his final inter- 
cession he prayed to the Father for glorification (John xvii. 5). The glorifi- 
eation of his manhood, and of his elect people, constituting together one 
body, were alike the purchase of his death and intercession. 
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The feast of Pentecost (rns wevrexotr7¢) occurred on the 
fiftieth day after the Passover. The Jews observed it in 
commemoration of the giving of the law, on the fiftieth day 
after the exodus of Israel from Egypt, when that people put 
themselves under the leadership of Moses, and the patri- 
archal economy, as to them, ceased. They call it also 
the feast of weeks, because it fell on the last day of the 
seventh week after the day of the Passover. They call it 
also the feast of first fruits: because on that day they offered 
to God the first fruits of the wheat harvest. As this feast 
was instituted immediately after the giving of the law, it 
has always been regarded as a public attestation of that 
great event (Exod. xxxiv. 22; Levit. xxiii. 15, 16). We 
observe also, that as the patriarchal dispensation ceased 
fifty days before Israel came into new covenant relations 
with Jehovah at the foot of Mount Sinai, so the Levitical 
economy ceased fifty days before the economy of the Spirit 
was inaugurated. The meaning of these short pauses in the 
march of the Divine administrations, the Scriptures do not 
explain. We doubt not that both are typical in their 
nature, the former of the latter, and the latter of something 
yet future; although, by many interpreters, the latter is 
regarded merely as the period allotted for proving to the 
apostles and disciples the reality of the Lord’s resurrection. 
Besides, this view of it does not extend to the whole of this 
period, but leaves a portion of it—the interval between 
the Lord’s visible ascension and the day of Pentecost—un- 
explained. 

How many of the disciples were gathered together, and 
at what place within the city, we are not informed. Beza 
inclines to follow the reading of two ancient MSS. which 
limits the number to the apostles, who alone, at the first 
outpouring, received the miraculous gifts of the Spirit, and 
to whom it had been especially promised (John xvi. 7-13). 
The place, it is probable, was (not the temple, else probably 
it would have been mentioned, but) some private dwelling, 
where they had been accustomed to assemble. 

Acts ii. 2, 3, 4. “ And suddenly there came a sound from 
heaven as of a rushing mighty wind, and it filled all the 
house where they were sitting: and there appeared unto 
them cloven tongues like as of fire, and it sat upon each of 
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them: and they were all filled with the Holy Ghost, and 
began to speak with other tongues, as the Spirit gave them 
utterance.” 

This was the outward visible fulfilment of the Saviour’s 
promise at his last interview with the Twelve before he suf- 
fered (see note on Mark xvi. 17, 18). As before suggested, 
it was the effect of an act performed in the Upper Sanctu- 
ary, within the veil, far more glorious in heaven than on 
earth—a greater wonder to the heavenly hosts than to the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem. These demonstrations of the 
Divine power and presence could not fail to remove every 
doubt, if any remained, upon the minds of those disciples, 
who either received or witnessed the bestowment of this 
gift. They were designed, also, as a sign to others, and had 
the effect of arresting and fixing their attention, as we learn 
from the following verses (see 1 Cor. xiv. 22). The power 
to speak in other tongues, never learned or heard, suddenly 
imparted to illiterate men, was a great miracle, altogether 
new in its kind, and utterly inexplicable, except by the 
inspiration of the Holy Ghost (v. 4). 

Upon the apostles themselves, the first effect of the Spirit 
was no doubt regenerative (Luke xxii. 32; Matt. xviii. 3). 
itherto the Saviour had kept them by his special provi- 
dence and care (John xvii. 12; xviii. 8, 9; Luke xxii. 35). 
Now he handed them over (so to speak) to the power and 
guidance of the Holy Spirit (John xvi. 17), who commenced 
his work by renewing their souls, and transforming them 
into eminently holy (although not perfect) men. He in- 
spired them with new courage, enlightened their minds and 
enlarged their views, by removing the veil which hitherto 
had bounded their mental vision. A suffering Messiah was 
no longer a stumbling-block, but the only Messiah who 
could fulfil the predictions of the prophets. These effects 
we shall see exemplified, as we proceed. But before we 
leave this passage, we should add, that this first outpouring 
of the Holy Spirit was the fulfilment, in part, of the promise 
recorded in Mark xvi. 17,18. If we compare this passage 
with John xiv. 16, and 1 Cor. xii. 4-11, we learn that the 
indwelling of the Holy Spirit in believers would be made 
manifest in two ways, (1) by his converting power, and 
(2) by miraculous gifts, or powers ; such as those of speak- 
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ing new tongues, healing the sick, casting out demons, and 
other diversities of gifts, or of operations of the same gift. 
All these operations, the regenerative as much as the rest, 
are in truth equally miraculous, being the effect of Divine 
power exerted according to the Divine will, in a manner re- 
moved from human power and scrutiny. Yet, there is this 
difference between them : in his converting power, the Holy 
Spirit was promised to abide in the church for ever ; that is, 
until the last born of God’s elect shall be born again, and 
the Lord himself shall return to gather the whole body unto 
himself. But the outwardly manifested miraculous endow- 
ments of the Spirit were designed especially to qualify the 
apostles and their fellow-laborers for laying the foundations 
of the church, and rapidly extending it throughout the 
world. These, as before remarked (see note on Mark xvi. 
17, 18) were not designed (as some have supposed) to be 
perpetual in the church; and the withdrawal or cessation of 
those powers is not an evidence of the want of faith in those 
who are truly Christ’s, but a part of the plan of the dispensa- 
tion under which we live (see note on John xx. 29). 

The effect which the visible descent of the Spirit pro- 
duced on the devout Jews at Jerusalem, is narrated in verses 
7-12. The varieties of people, of their origin, and of the 
languages they spoke, give us a better idea of the conflu- 
ence of strangers at that city, especially at the season of festi- 
vals, than we can obtain from any other passage. These per- 
sons, being Jews by descent or proselytes (but foreigners by 
birth), could appreciate the greatness of the sign, while 
others, probably natives of Judea, not understanding the 
languages spoken, regarded them as jargon, and the effect 
of drunkenness (v. 13). 

Acts ii. 14-36. But Peter standing up with the eleven, 
repelled the calumny. He declared that this wonderful 
display was the outpouring of the Spirit predicted by the 


2 


prophet Joel (ch. ii. 28-32), which he quoted at length, 
and then proceeded to apply it as a proof of the Divine 
mission of Jesus of Nazareth, and of his resurrection from 
the dead, and (v. 33) exaltation to glory. He asserted, that 
it was his act :-— He hath shed forth this which ye now 
see and hear.” In the course of his address he quotes Ps. 
xvi. 8, in proof of the resurrection of Christ, to which he 
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adds the personal testimony of the apostles, who had 
received this wonderful gift of speaking foreign tongues. 
Such is the summary of the apostle’s argument. We adda 
few observations upon some of the particulars. 

(1.) He uses the event he was speaking of, as a proof of 
the resurrection. “This Jesus hath God raised up whereof 
we all are witnesses” (v. 32), and he confirms the testimony 
by this obvious consideration ; that the wonderful gift they 
had thus suddenly received, could be bestowed only by 
God, leaving it to be inferred by his hearers, that God 
would not bestow it to confirm their testimony if it were 
false. The argument is not only logical but conclusive. It 
is impossible that God should sanction or attest a falsehood 
by a miraculous display of his power, such as they wit- 
nessed. It will be instructive to notice particularly the 
manner in which he confirms the personal testimony of the 
apostles by the Scriptures (v. 25-31). “ For David speak- 
ing concerning him (Jesus of Nazareth) said, I foresaw 
the Lord always before my face; for he is on my right 
hand that I should not be moved. Therefore did my heart 
rejoice and my tongue was glad. Moreover also, my flesh 
shall rest in hope because thou wilt not leave my soul in 
hell”—leave me in the grave, or («dys, the invisible world) 
—“ neither wilt thou suffer thine Holy One to see corrup- 
tion. Thou hast made known to me the ways of life (John 
xiv. 6) :—thou shalt make me full of joy with thy counte- 
nance.” This quotation from Ps. xvi. 8-11, the apostle avers 
was spoken of the resurrection of Christ—that he (viz. his 
human person) should not be left in (hades) the grave (that 
is, his body should not be left in the grave, nor his soul and 
spirit in the world of spirits), and that his body should not 
be permitted to see corruption. This sense, however, does 
not clearly appear from the passage itself, nor have we 
reason to suppose it was so understood by the learned of 
the nation. To deduce it from the passage, the apostle col- 
lates with it Ps. exxxii. 11, and Ps. ex. 1, and proceeds to 
argue thus from the facts of the case. 

David has long been dead and buried. His sepulchre 
remains among us until this day. His body has seen corrup- 
tion. Therefore, although these words of David were appa- 
rently spoken of himself, that is not their meaning: for in 
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that sense they are not true. Yet David was a prophet, and 
he spoke these words by inspiration of the Holy Ghost, and 
we must therefore understand them as spoken of another. 

But of whom? To settle this question the apostle turns 
his hearers to Ps. exxxii. 11, and then proceeds: David 
remembered God’s promise to him (confirmed by oath) 
“that of the fruit of his loins according to the flesh, he 
would raise up Christ to sit upon his throne.” This pro- 
mise, then, was to be fulfilled in Christ, and (the Holy 
Ghost foreseeing that Christ would be rejected and put to 
death by his people) it included not merely the birth of 
Christ from one of David’s descent, but his resurrection 
from the dead. And to him these words do apply ; for he 
was not left in the grave, nor did his body see corruption, 
but God raised him up from the dead on the third day after 
he had suffered by your hands, and we, his apostles, are 
eye-witnesses of that fact which we now declare to you. 
And not only hath God raised him from the dead, but he 
has exalted him according to another Psalm (ex. 1), in 
which David says, “The Lord said unto my Lord, Sit thou 
on my right hand, until I make thy foes thy footstool.” 
This Psalm also plainly is not applicable to David (Matt. 
xxii. 42-45): for David has not ascended into heaven, but 
Jesus of Nazareth has ascended, of which also we were 
eye-witnesses; and having ascended he received of God 
the Father the promise of the Holy Ghost, which he pro- 
mised before his ascension to send upon us, which promise 
he has this day fulfilled, as you now see and hear (v. 36). 
Therefore, let all the house of Israel know for a certainty, 
that God hath made that same Jesus, whom ye lately 
rejected and crucified, as a malefactor, both Lord and 
Christ. 

The grounds of the argument then are these. The visible 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit, and the miraculous powers 
he had conferred, were predicted by the prophet Joel, and 
they were a proof of the ascension of Jesus of Nazareth, 
whom they had wickedly put to death. ‘This prophet, there- 
fore, had respect in this prophecy to the ascension of Christ. 
His ascension implied his resurrection from the dead, and 
this fact had been foretold by David; and these facts they, 
the apostles, who had received these wonderful powers, 
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were eye-witnesses of: so that both these prophecies were 
confirmed—the first by what they saw and heard, and the 
second by the positive testimony of the apostles, whose tes- 
timony was also confirmed by the miraculous power of being 
able to speak perfectly many different languages they had 
never learned, as though they were their vernacular tongue. 
The greatness of this miracle will be best appreciated by 
those who have attempted to acquire the ability to speak a 
single foreign language with propriety and fluency—a task 
which is seldom accomplished after attaining the age of 
maturity, even by the most gifted. 

The argument, as a whole, is perfectly conclusive; yet it 
must be confessed, that without the explanation of the 
apostles, and their testimony as witnesses to the facts he 
alleged, we should not be able to find in these passages a 
prediction of the resurrection and exaltation of Christ. The 
same may be said of Ps. ii. 7, cited by the apostle Paul for 
the same purpose, Acts xiii. 33 (see Heb. i. 5): “Thou art 
my son, this day have I begotten thee.” And these, it may 
be presumed, are among the clearest prophecies relating to 
the subject. The obscurity was designed, lest too luminous 
a disclosure of the foreseen rejection of Christ by the nation, 
and of God’s intended proceedings therein, should interfere 
with the freedom of the Jews to receive their Messiah and 
enjoy the blessings of the kingdom he preached. Suppose 
for a moment that the rejection, crucifixion, resurrection, 
ascension, and the second coming of Christ, or either of 
them, had been clearly foretold in the Old Testament—the 
reader will perceive the influence it would have had on that 
people during our Lord’s personal ministry. Had it been a 
part of the national faith, that, by the determinate counsel 
and foreknowledge of God, they were to reject their Messiah, 
and wickedly put him to death, the people might have said, 
“Tt is in vain to preach the kingdom to us, or expect us to 
receive either the kingdom or the king.” Or if not this, the 
unbelief of the nation would in some way have perverted 
the knowledge of these events into a stone of stumbling and 
an additional occasion of ruin. But the purpose of God re- 
quired that the nation should be free in their action—free 
to receive, and free to reject: because they were to be held 
responsible for their conduct. This is a sufficient reason, 
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why the greatest of these national sins and the consequences 
of it should not be explicitly foretold. 

Before we leave this passage we should remark the great 
change wrought in the mind of this apostle by the Holy 
Spirit. A large volume of Divine knowledge in the mys- 
tery of redemption had been, as it were in a moment, poured 
into his soul. He had become a new man in knowledge. 
To him it was another sensible fulfilment of his Saviour’s 
promise (John xiv. 24; xvi. 13; see 1 John ii. 24-27). 
During the personal ministry of the Lord he was scanda. 
lized at the prediction of his approaching sufferings (Matt. 
xvi. 22). He could not imagine what the rising of the Son 
of Man from the dead could mean (Mark ix. 10). On the 
morning of the resurrection he understood not the Scrip- 
ture that he must rise from the dead, as he now explained 
it (see notes on John xx. 9); nor had he any conception of 
the Lord’s ascension (John xiii. 36). But now, these deep 
and far-reaching mysteries—obscurely taught in the Old 
Testament, as we have seen—were opened. He under- 
stood the Divine purposes that Christ must suffer (Acts ii. 
23; Luke xxiv. 26; Acts xxvi. 23); and why it was impos- 
sible he should be holden of death. He understood the 
prophecies in a sense he never perceived before, and the 
purposes of the Lord’s ascension, and the designed use of 
the gifts of the Holy Spirit. So great a change, suddenly 
wrought in the mind of an unlearned and ignorant man, 
was a demonstrative proof of the presence of the Divine 
power, and of the truth of his testimony to the facts he 
preached. The character of this apostle as delineated in 
the gospels, and in the first fifteen chapters of the Acts, 
presents in many respects very striking contrasts. 

Acts ii. 37-42. The effect of this first sermon of the new 
dispensation is described in these verses. By some it is 
supposed that the honor conferred upon Peter by choosing 
him to preach it, and afterwards first to make known the 
gospel to Gentiles (Acts xv. 7), was the fulfilment of the Sa- 
viour’s promise to give him the keys of the kingdom of the hea- 
vens (Matt. xvi. 19). It is not improbable that this honor was 
included in that promise, but the full import of it (as those in 
Matt. xix. 28, Luke xxii. 30) we apprehend will not be ex- 
hausted until the kingdom of God shall come (Matt. vi. 10). 
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Acts ii. 43. “ And great fear came upon every soul, and 
wonders and signs were done by the apostles.” 

The only miracles of the day of Pentecost, so far as we 
know, were the visible descent of the Holy Spirit upon the 
apostles, and the discourses they held in new tongues ; for 
we infer from vs. 7-11, the other apostles, as well as Peter, 
proclaimed the wonderful works of God, although their 
discourses are not recorded. The reason may be that the 
matter of each was similar, while the language in which it 
was clothed was various. Peter, although he may have 
spoken in other tongues, pronounced this discourse in the 
vernacular of the country, as he addressed especially the 
men of Judea and dwellers of Jerusalem (v. 14). The 
wonders and signs spoken of in the verse we are now con- 
sidering, were probably done by the apostles after the day 
of Pentecost, but how long after we have no means of de- 
termining. Nor are we informed what the miracles were, 
nor by which of the apostles they were performed. There 
can be no doubt, however, they were wrought in proof of 
the resurrection (Acts iv. 33) and ascension of the Lord 
Jesus. We have seen, that such was the use the apostle 
Peter made of the visible descent of the Holy Spirit and 
the miraculous powers he imparted to the apostles. The 
great miracle of the present dispensation (or more accu- 
rately, of that brief interval between the Passover and the 
Pentecost) was the resurrection and ascension of the Lord 
Jesus, and it was chiefly to establish and confirm the testi- 
mony of the apostles to these great facts, that miraculous 
powers were conferred upon them. To the same conclu- 
sion, the argument founded upon the miracle recorded in 
the next chapter is directed (Acts iii. 15, 16; iv. 10); but 
to this subject we shall return hereafter. 

The effect of these wonders and signs upon the people at 
large (whatever they may have been), was impressive and 
conciliatory, while the chief priest and the rulers regarded 
them with indignation (Acts v. 17) and as intended to bring 
upon them guilt in shedding the blood of Jesus (Acts v. 28). 
They seemed the revival of those wonderful powers which that 
crucified man had lately exercised in the face of the whole 
people. Thus, the elements of sirife and persecution were 
prepared, which very soon subjected the apostles tonew trials. 
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“ And the Lord added to the church daily such as should 
be saved” (v. 47). 

The word (sxe) church occurs in the gospels only 
twice, and both times in a private conversation which our 
Lord held with his disciples near Ceesarea Philippi (Matt. 
xvi. 18, xviii. 17). The word occurs many times in the 
Greek version of the LX-X. (see 1 Sam. xix. 20; Deut. xviii. 
16, xxiii. 1, 2, 3-8, xxxi. 80; see Trommius Concord.), and 
usually signifies assembly or congregation. In the same 
general sense, it occurs in Acts xix. 39. Our Lord; how- 
ever, adopted this word in a sense peculiar to his own pur- 
poses, in contradistinction to the popular sense and usage 
of the Jewish people. The Hebrew commonwealth itself 
was (an exxanee) a church in contradistinction to other 
nations. But it was an ecclesia or church which the 
Saviour foresaw would reject him, and which therefore he 
would reject for another to be formed out of it and all 
other nations, by the power of the Holy Spirit, which he 
was about to purchase by his death. Hence, in reading the 
passage in which the word first occurs (Matt. xvi. 16), we 
should place some emphasis on the pronoun my: as if he 
had said, “Though this people know me not (see vs. 13, 14) 
and therefore will reject me, yet by the teachings of the 
Holy Spirit, who has taught thee, Simon, the mystery of my 
person (v. 17), I will build my church (or I will build a 
church for myself in the place of this people), and although 
I must be put to death (John xii. 32), and my people—the 
members of my church—shall die; yet death shall not pre- 
vail against them. For I will rise from the dead, and I will 
raise up my elect also and gather them to myself as soon 
as their number shall be completed (see Notes on Matt. xvi. 
18, and on Luke xviii. 7, Journal viii. 103-106, and 420). 

In this expression, then, the Lord referred to the ¢rue 
church, that namely, which is the product of his own divine 
power, which he will gather out of all people of all ages, 
and as the master-builder erect and gather to himself and 
glorify. 

The church thus conceived of is destined to be the glory 
of the New Creation. Its members will constitute, as the 
Scriptures give us reason to believe, the most exalted rank 
of God’s creatures. They will stand nearest to his throne ; 
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—share in the glory of the Saviour himself; and be united 
together, and to him; and through him, to the Father, by 
bonds which can never exist between God and any other 
order of creatures. This is the Elect church for which the 
Saviour intereeded—* that they all may be one, as thou 
Father art in me and I in thee, that they may be one in us” 
....+. “J in them, and thou in me, that they may be 
perfect in one” (John xvii. 21, 23), and see note, Journal 
viii. 95-100. The meaning of these words is incompre- 
hensible: Eternal ages only will fully unfold it. For 
this church the Lord has gone to prepare a place (John 
xv. 2*), This church he will gather to himself at his 
second coming (Jolin xv. 3, 1 Thess. v. 14,17). It is only 
for the completion of this church, he delays his coming 
(see Note on Luke xviii. 7, Journal viii. 420). Every 
member of it will then be gifted with a body of glory like 
his own (Philip. iii. 21, 1 John iii. 2, Rom. viii. 29, 30, 
1 Cor. xv. 42, 44). It will be their happiness and their 
glory to be for ever with the Lord, wherever he may be; 
and to behold his glory (John xvii. 24). Every member of 
it will be angelic in his nature (Luke xx. 36), yet exalted 
above the angels (ITeb. i. 4, Rom. viii. 29), being made 
co-heirs with Christ (Rom. viii. 17), and sharers of his 
glory and his throne (John xvii. 22, Rev. iii. 21). 

The inheritance of this church is not the millennium, nor 
even the earth itself, but all things (1 Cor. iii. 21, 23, 
Rom. viii. 38, 39). It is a low view of the subject which 
limits the presence and employments of this glorious body 





* The Saviour does not say; “I go to prepare a mansion (novn) for you, 
but a place (roms), intending, perhaps, to intimate thereby, that their mode 
of being and employments will be different from those orders of creatures 
which God has localized in worlds adapted to the particular constitution he 
has given them. “In my Father's house (01a) dwelling-place (alluding to 
the omnipotence and omnipresence of God and the infinitude of his kingdom, 
Heb. iii. 4, see Camerarius and Theophilact in loco), are many mansions 
(ovat, ie. places prepared as residences or dwelling-places for various orders of 
intelligent creatures). “If it were not so”"—if this were the only world 
God had made for creatures to dwell in—“ I would have told you. I am now 
going away to prepare (rozov) a place for you,”—a place for your concourse 
and departure in the Divine services, in which you will be employed, as well 
as of abiding. Such may be one of the reasons for changing the word jovn 
for Toms, 
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of redeemed ones to the earth.* They shall indeed reign on 
earth (Rev. v. 10, Matt. xix. 28); but they shall also reign 
with Christ for ever and ever, and wherever he reigns 
(2 Tim. ii. 12, Rev. xxii. 5, xx. 4, 6, Luke xxiv. 30). The 








* Many persons who concur in the belief that the second advent of the 
Lord will be pre-millennial, nevertheless entertain different expectations of 
the state of the world during the millennium. Some things touching the 
condition of the earth during the millennium are clear; while others are left 
in obscurity. For example, we are expressly taught that Satan will be 
bound and cast out of the earth, Rev. xx. 1-7. The earth will be delivered, 
in some large measure at least, from the bondage of the curse; for this 
deliverance is expressly connected by the apostle Paul with the manifesta- 
tion of the sons of God, that is, with the resurrection and glorification of the 
Elect church, Rom. viii 19-23. Holiness will everywhere prevail (Mal. i. 11). 
Israel according to the flesh will be restored to the land of the covenant, and 
permanently established therein and made eminently a holy people. The 
theocracy will be re-established over them. The race of man will propagate 
itself, as in preceding dispensations (Is. Ixv. 17-25). But that we can ade- 
quately conceive of this new order of things, appears to be as impossible as 
it is to conceive of the order of things, and their adaptation to each other, 
which God has established in some other world into which sin has not 
entered. It will be a xew earth, 2 Pet. iii. 13. Whatever it may be, how- 
ever, it is not the inheritance or the hope of the Elect church. Their 
inheritance is much more exalted, and they will enter upon it at the coming 
of the Lord. This consideration invests the question of the pre-millennial 
advent with intense interest. It is the great practical point of the whole 
subject, with which it is usually connected. Upon this question accordingly, 
the Scriptures are so clear, that they leave no reasonable ground for doubt 
or hesitation, They announce the coming of the Lord as an event constantly 
to be watched for, at all times ; as the last article of the last chapter of the 
Westminster Confession of Faith most explicitly declares, With this event, as 
has been already said, is connected the resurrection of the righteous dead, 
and their exaltation and glorification, together with the living elect 
(1 Thess. iv. 14-17). Consequently it is the epoch around which the hopes 
and expectations of all the members of the mystical body of Christ gather. 
It will be the epoch of their complete and eternal enlargement from the 
bondage brought upon them by sin, and of their conformity to their glorious 
head. If the souls of believers, during their separate state, are conscious, and 
capable of exercising their intellectual and moral faculties—a question upon 
which there is not the slightest ground for doubt, Philip. i. 21-24., 2 Cor. 
v. 8—it must be the great object of their expectation and desire, For what 
can they desire so much, as to be clothed upon with the bodies of glory pro- 
mised them? However glorious and happy they are now, yet a greater 
glory and a greater capacity for happiness is m store for them. Why the 
possible nearness of the consummation of hopes so glorious, should be repul- 
sive to any who really love the Saviour, and love his appearing (2 Tim. iv. 8) 
—or why any of the Lord’s people should feel relieved or comforted by the 
assurance that their glorious Head will certainly delay his coming & 
thousand years (thereby postponing also the promised restitution of all 
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vast realms of the Father’s house,—the universal creation— 
will be open to them (see Note on Matt. xxviii. 9,10, and 
Journal, vol. vii. 569, note on John xx. 17); and it will be 
their happiness and their glory to serve him, wherever and 
in whatever he commands (Rev. vii. 15, xxii. 3). 

In Matt. xviii. 17, however, our Lord evidently uses the 
word (exxan7«) church to designate the visible church on 
earth: for he there lays down a rule of discipline, which is 
impracticable in any other sense. “ Moreover if thy brother 
trespass against thee,” &e., &c., “ tell it to the church, and if 
he neglect to hear the church, let him be unto thee as 
an heathen man and a publican”—that is, regard him as you 
do those persons, whether Jews or Gentiles, who have never 
professed faith in me, or united themselves to your commu- 
nity. 

Accordingly we find this word used in both senses in the 
Acts and Epistles of the apostles and the book of Revela- 
tion. In the first sense it is employed in Eph. i. 22, iii. 10, 
v. 25, 27, 28, 32 ; Col. i. 18, 24; Heb. xii. 23 (see also 1 Pet. i. 
land 2). In the latter, or lower sense, in Acts v. 11, viii. 
1, xi. 26, xiv. 23, 27, xv. 3, 22, xviii. 22; Rom. xvi. 5; 1 
Cor. iv. 17, xiv. 4, 5,23, xvi. 19; Philip. iii. 6, iv. 15; Col. 
iv. 15; 1 Tim. v. 16; Philem. 2; 3 John 6, 9, and other 
places. When used in the plural it is to be so under- 
stood; Acts ix. 31, xv. 41, xvi. 5; Rom. xvi. 4, 16; 
1 Cor. vii. 17, xi. 16, xiv. 33, 34, xvi. 1, 19; 2 Cor. viii. 1, 
19, 23, &e. 

In this latter sense, the church is a mixed body, whether 
we consider it as one, united under one visible head, as 





things (Acts iii. 21), for Israel and the nations of the earth)—are questions 
hard to explain (see Luke xxi. 28, John xiii. 37, 2 Cor. v. 4, Rev. xxii. 20, 
Matt. xxiv. 48). This hope takes nothing from the rest of the world. The 
millennium of blessedness still remains to men inthe flesh. It will not 
increase the happiness of the future generations of men who shall enjoy that 
state, to know that the consummation of the happiness of the saints of former 
ages is still deferred. On the contrary it will increase it to be assured that 
glorified beings in their nature, have been commissioned, in the place of 
angels, for active service among them. If the Scriptures were obscure or 
doubtful upon this question, one would suppose that every true believer 
would feel a strong bias to resolve them, if possible, in favor of the earlier 
consummation of his hopes. 
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Romanists do, or as many bodies separately organized, and 
acknowledging no headship but Christ. In either form, it 
is, like the ancient Hebrew Commonwealth, a people called 
out, and separated by ordinances and outward profession, 
from the rest of the world, within which God has an elec- 
tion of grace (Rom. xi. 5,7). To call out, collect, organize, 
govern, and teach these bodies, is the appointed work of 
the Christian ministry, while the Lord himself carries on 
his own proper work of grace, for the most part, within 
their bounds (see note on Mark xvi. 15, 16). 

In the first sense the church has not yet appeared. The 
lives.of all its members are hid with Christ in God. The 
greater number of them have passed the gates of death, and 
have no longer a local habitation or name on the earth. 
The Head of this invisible body is himself invisible, and it 
is only when he shall appear, that they will appear with 
him. In the verse under consideration it is said, “The 
Lord added to the church daily such as should be saved.” 
These, no doubt, were true converts and members of the 
church in both senses of the word. Their conversion was 
the Lord’s own work. One observation more. Jn Matt. 
xvi. 18, our Lord uses the word church prospectively, having 
respect to the then future work of the Holy Spirit.* It is 
not at all probable that the apostles at that time compre- 





* The phrase Ex TavrTy Ty) TeTpa UPON this rock (we repeat), does not refer 
immediately to what Peter had said, but to what the Lord had said in reply to 
Peter. ‘Flesh and blood hath not revealed it,”—viz. the mystery of my 
person as God-man, the Christ—*“to thee, but my Father,” &e. The truth 
which Peter had declared, was beyond the reach of human sagacity to dis- 
cover. He could not have learned it except by the teaching of the Spirit, 
and he was blessed, because he had thus been taught, and distinguished 
above his fellow-disciples, in having been first taught it. Having pro- 
nounced this blessing upon Simon, and given him a new name, Peter (taken 
from the Hebrew word, pp (see Hesychius and Alberti’s Glossaries ad voe., 
also Jerome on Hebrew names); from that fact, the Lord proceeded to make 
the general remark, “ and upon this work of the Spirit (in revealing to others, 
as he has now revealed to thee, the mystery of the Christ, as God-man), as 
upon a rock (which can never be removed or shaken), will I build my 
church, against which no power—not death itself—shall ever prevail. This 
explanation is according to the truth: for no one not taught by the Holy 
Spirit, ever really discerns (whatever he may think or profess), the mystery 
of Christ. Unitarianism is a religion of human reason—not of Divine teach- 
ing or knowledge or power. 
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hended his meaning. It was one of the things they were 
to be taught by the Paraclete—the Comforter (John xiv. 
26, xvi. 13). With exact propriety, therefore, St. Luke 
avoids the use of this word, to designate the body of 
believers, wntel after the descent of the Holy Spirit, although 
an uninspired writer, not perceiving this mystery, would 
have found an earlier occasion to use it (see Acts i. 
15, 21). 

Acts iii. In the first part of this chapter we have a par- 
ticular account of a miracle of healing performed on a man 
above forty years old (iv. 22), who had been lame from his 
birth (iii. 2). It appears to have been performed without 
the exercise of faith on his part, or even any expectation or 
hope of the benefit he actually received (v. 3-5). The 
apostles Peter and John no doubt acted under the prompt- 
ings of the Holy Spirit, with the design to attest their 
authority, and confirm their testimony as witnesses of the 
resurrection of the Lord Jesus. The place and the hour 
were fitly chosen for this purpose, as the event showed. 
The miracle suggests many interesting reflections, but as 
our object is chiefly to point out the use made of it, we 
pass immediately to the address of Peter.* 





* The miracle was performed while Peter was (iiyerpe) in the act of raising 
the lame man from his seat, and it consisted in imparting strength to his 
feet and ankles, not in the art of using it (v. 7). Hence we may account 
for the irregular effects or actions of the cripple described in the next (8th) 
verse, and for his holding on to both Peter and John as mentioned in the 
eleventh verse. Walking (and even standing in an erect posture) is aa art 
acquired by much practice. Dr. Paley somewhere observes, that a child 
learning to walk is the greatest posture master in the world. A man who 
had never attempted to walk or stand erect, until he had acquired the ordi- 
nary strength of an adult, would get along very awkwardly, if at all. He 
would not know how to put forth his strength in a graduated measure, just 
sufficient to assume an erect position, and walk in an easy and (as we say) 
natural way. Thus considered, the description contains strong internal evi- 
dence of its truth. Notice the word efa\\épevos, it means leaping or spring- 
ing up. We should suppose a man in these circumstances would from want 
of practice exert his newly received strength suddenly and to its full extent. 
Again, he does not advance forward in a direct line, but (repterarer) cireuit- 
ously, and with a bounding motion (4\\dyevos) as he went. He kept fast 
hold of Peter and John to aid him in maintaining the posture of standing ; 
at least he would need to do so if the miracle extended no further than to 
give him strength. We can easily believe that the cripple was very joyous, 
and thankful to God for the great blessing conferred on him, in restoring 
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V. 12. “And Peter seeing” how all the people ran 
together unto them, in the porch called Solomon’s, greatly 
wondering, he addressed them thus: 

“Ye men of Israel, why marvel ye at this, and why 
look ye so earnestly (intently) on us, as though by our own 
power or holiness we had made this man to walk ?” 

By this we learn that the miracle immediately attracted 
and fixed the attention of the people (of whom there was 
a large concourse at that hour, vs. 1 and iv. 4), upon the 
apostles themselves, and prepared them to listen with 
respect to what the apostles should say. It was designed 
by the Holy Spirit, that it should have this effect. It was 
one of the means HE employed to accomplish his own 
work. Hence Peter, speaking as the Spirit gave him utter- 
ance, disclaimed for himself and John the power or holi- 
ness by which this wonderful work was done, while the 
work itself was an incontestable proof of a present power 
and holiness some way connected with their persons, not 
unlike that which they had witnessed in the person of the 
Lord Jesus. It is worthy of remark that the apostle ascribes 
to holiness* (or evteSaa, piety), the power of accomplishing 
miraculous effects. 

Holiness, or piety, is by God’s appointment a power, or 
the medium for the transmission of Divine power, as faith 
is; imperfectly seen, it is true, in this life, owing to the im- 
perfections of the most perfect Christian character. In the 
world to come, however, we have reason to believe its 
effects will be visible, decided, constant, unerring. Why 
should it be thought incredible that a perfectly holy being 





him to perfect soundness (v. 16), and very grateful to Peter and John by 
whom he received it; and we concede that such emotions are naturally 
expressed by external actions, such as it is supposed are here described ; yet 
(upon the supposition that the cripple had no such emotions) the manner 
of his rising, his incipient attempts to walk, and his laying hold of the 
apostles for support—considered with regard to a man in those circum- 
stances—are described with the truthfulness of nature. They could not 
have been otherwise, unless the miracle imparted with the strength to walk, 
the art of using it (see Mark v. 43). 

* Instead of eveeSeca some MSS. have efovera or evPevera, potestate, robore, viti- 
bus (see Mill. Proleg. 438, Beza in loco). But Beza preferred the common 
reading, as he found no other in any of the MSS. he possessed, and it gives 
an excellent sense, and in all probability is the true reading. See John 
iii. 2, ix. 31. 
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of any rank or order, whether man or angel, should be 

mightier in strength, or have more varied pe wonderful 
powers than a sinful being of any rank or order, whether 
man or devil? (See Luke x. 19; iv. 34, 85; Mark i. 24; 
Matt. xxi. 21, 22; Mark xi. 22, 23, 24.) 

Having disclaimed all personal efficiency in the work, 
the apostle proceeds immediately to point out the true 
source of the energy invisibly present, and in doing so, he 
charges them with the greatest of their sins. 

V. 13. “The God of Abraham and of Isaac and of Jacob— 
the God of [all] our fathers, hath glorified his son [servant] 
Jesus, whom ye delivered up; and ye denied [rejected] him 
in the presence of Pilate, even after he had resolved [de- 
cided] to let him go [release him]. And [in doing this] ye 
denied [rejected | “the Holy and the Just One, and desired 
[preferred] a murderer [Bara bbas] to be granted unto you 
[as a more gratifying favor]. But [Jesus] the Prince [the 
author] of life ye killed {hoping thus to destroy him; but 
in vain for] ; God hath raised him up from [among] the dead, 
of which [fact] we are witnesses.” 

This language is very forcible ; observe the varied desig- 
nation of God: “ The God of Abraham—the God of Isaac— 
the God of Jacob—the God of all our Fathers.”—the God of 
the temple, in which you now stand, as worshippers. Observe 
again, the titles he ascribes to Jesus of Nazareth, in whose 
name expressly (v. 6)the miracle was performed. Jesus— 
God’s Son—the Holy One—the Just one—H» he declares, 
God hath glorified. We do not understand this word, 
(sdogace] glorified in the lower sense of the honor reflected 
by the miracle performed in his name, but in the sense of 
the exaltation and glorification of his human person (Acts 
ii, 33,36), for that was a point to be proved as well as his 
resurrection from the dead. 

Next the charge: It is direct and personal; for the apos- 
tle discriminates between the persons whom he addressed 
and their rulers; and as the very words of the apostle were 
prompted by the Holy Spirit, we safely conclude, the very 
persons who were at that moment gathered around the 
apostles (or at least many of them), were the same who had 
stood before Pilate and vociferously demanded the cruci- 
fixion of Jesus (see notes on Mark xv. 13; Matt. xxvii. 
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22; Luke xxiii. 21; Mark xv. 14; Luke xxiii. 23). The 
particulars of the charge justify this conclusion, “ Whom 
rE delivered up and denied for rejected in answer to the 
demand of Pilate when ye stood in his presence, and that 
tov| after he had [not only declared his innocence but had] 
resolved to let him go. 

The contrast which the apostle draws between their con- 
duct and Pilate’s, aggravates immensely their personal 
guilt; and their choice of a murderer, in the exercise of 
their admitted privilege, to have any one released whom 
they chose, shows that the guilt of the people was scarcely 
less than that of their rulers (see notes on Matt. xxvii. 
15,16; Mark xv. 6, 7,8; John xviii. 39, 24; John xix. 
13, 14). 

Having thus set before the people their crime, he pro- 
ceeds to declare the fact of the resurrection of Jesus, which 
he confirmed by the testimony of John as well as his own, 
and proceeds immediately to ascribe the miracle to the 
proper cause. 

V. 16. “And his name” that is, He, Jesus “ through [by 
means of our] faith in his name hath made this man, whom 
ye see and know, [perfectly sound and] strong.” 

The cure could not be denied (iv. 14), nor the fact that it 
was performed in the name of Jesus of Nazareth (iii. 6). 
The apostles were known to have been his followers (iv. 13), 
and they professed to follow him still. It seemed a con- 
tinuance of the miraculous powers which the Lord Jesus 
was known to have exercised. Such power proved their 
authority as servants of him whom they acknowledged, and 
the truth of their testimony to the facts they proclaimed. For 
this purpose chiefly, we suppose, the miracle was wrought. 

The faith spoken of in this verse, as already intimated, 
was the faith of the apostles. There is nothing in the ac- 
count of the miracle which leads us to believe the cripple 
was expecting to be healed. On the contrary, when, in 
obedience to the command of Peter, he gave heed to the 
apostles, he did it, expecting to receive such alms as they 
had not to bestow (vs. 3-6); whether faith was imparted at 
the same time with the healing power, is a question upon 
which we have no light; but if so, it was not a prerequisite 
to the miracle. 
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Upon this subject, it may be remarked that our Lord 
performed many miracles, as proofs of his Divine mission 
and authority upon persons incapable of exercising faith 
(such as children, demoniacs, and even the dead), as well as 
on others, who, though capable of faith, did not seek him in 
the exercise of it (John v. 7,8; Matt. viii. 28, 32; Luke 
vii. 11—15). Peter and John, in this instance, followed his 
example. The chief design of the miracle was to prove the 
resurrection of the Lord Jesus, and his exaltation to glory. 
It aroused the attention of his murderers to that fact, and 
was made by the Holy Spirit the means of convicting many 
of them. 

But the Lord performed miracles by Aids own power, 
which it is unnecessary to add the apostles could not do, 
either before or after his resurrection ( see Mark xvi. 17).* 

V. 17. “ And now, brethren, I know that through ignor- 
ance ye did it, as also your rulers.” 

Observe the change in the apostle’s address. He had 
just before charged them as /sraelites—their national name 
—with the most heinous of their crimes. Now, he cails 
them brethren, and makes the only extenuation of their guilt 
which their case admitted. They did it zgnorantly, yet in 
the indulgence of sinful passions, and against evidence, 
which should have convinced them (see Acts ii. 23; 1 Cor. 
ii. 8; 1 Tim. i. 18); but in so doing, they had not frustrat- 
ed—rather they had fulfilled—the foretold purposes of 
God. On this ground he proceeds to exhort them 

V. 19-21. “ Repent ye therefore, and be converted, in 
order that your sins may be blotted out—that times of re- 
freshing may come (s7w¢ av sAdwos xoupor) from the presence of 
the Lord, and that he may send (xai dworréiAn) Jesus Christ 





* When, however, persons sought the Lord during his personal ministry, 
or his apostles after his resurrection, for healing, faith in him was indispen- 
sable. In this there is no inconsistency. Considered as attestations of autho- 
rity, or as proofs of facts, the object of miracles is quite disiinct from the 
benefits bestowed by them. It was necessary that the evidence should be 
given to fix upon the people, the responsibility of rejecting the facts pro- 
claimed; and (like the common gifts of providence) it was given especially by 
our Lord, in the greatest profusion, irrespectively of the faith of those who 
enjoyed the benefits of his miracles. But when persons sought him for the 
blessing, if sincere, they acknowledged the authority of those whom they 
approached, and could receive it only through their faith in him, 
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(again) who before was preached (or rather who before was 
ordained or appointed, xpoxeyeipityevov, see Beza’s Commen- 
tary), unto you, whom (nevertheless) the heavens must 
receive (detain or keep from you as a people), until the times 
of (appointed in the Divine counsels for) the restitution of 
all things,” &e. 

These verses are not accurately rendered in the common 
English version, as has been observed by many commenta- 
tors (see Lightfoot, Doddridge, Scott, Adam Clark),* and 
conclusively shown by Dr. J. A. Alexander, in his learned 
commentary on the Acts. The translators probably were 
influenced by their doctrinal views concerning the destiny 
of Israel and the position they occupy in the scheme of the 
Divine government of the earth. That events of such vast 
magnitude and importance as the second personal coming 
of the Lord, and the restitution of all things, should be sus- 
pended, by Divine appointment, upon the repentance and 
conversion of Israel, is a proposition which many persons 
find it difficult to receive. In what is Israel better than 
any other people? (Rom. iii. 29.) Is not the middle wall 
of partition broken down? (Eph. ii. 14.) Are we not taught 
expressly that there is now no difference between the Jew 
and the Greek? (Gal. iii. 28; Col. iii. 11.) Such are the 
inquiries of many, to which, they suppose, no answer can 
be given, consistent with the exhortation of the apostle if’ it 
is thus understood. 

But we observe that Peter connects the national conver- 
sion of Israel with the promised times of refreshing, and the 
restitution of all things, that is with a new dispensation 
(which at that time was distant, but not known to be so, 
even by the inspired apostles), wntil which, the wall of par- 
tition will be broken down, and no distinction will be made 
between Jew or Greek. Until this dispensation of the gos- 
pel to the Gentiles, therefore, shall be closed, and the Lord 





* Professor Scholefield, while he evidently prefers the authorized transla- 
tion of érws dv, admits that it is an unusual one. He suggests, that before it is 
discarded on that ground, the following examples, among others, should be 
well considered: Rom. xv. 24, ws cav; 1 Cor. xi. 84, ws av; Philip ii. 28, Josh, 
ii. 14, Sept., ws av. He adds, that Tertullian translated the passage in ques- 
tion, ‘ Ut tempora vobis superveniant refrigerii.”—Hints for Improvements of 
the Authorized Version. 
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shall return, Israel will not be restored to the peculiar privi- 
leges of the Abrahamic and Davidice covenants. Acts xv. 
14-16. So the apostle teaches. 

Why then, it may be inquired again, should the apostle 
address them at that time by such motives, seeing the pre- 
sent dispensation had already commenced, and the times of 
their national restoration to the favor of God were post- 
poned? To this inquiry it may be answered: 

While God spared the nation and their temple (about 
thirty-seven years) they could be approached as a com- 
munity or commonwealth, by the apostles, as they had been 
by John the Baptist and our Lord. It was for this very 
purpose, we suggest, their national existence was mercifully 
prolonged, peradventure they might still repent and believe 
in Jesus. It was a peradventure, however, only in human 
regard, though entirely consonant with the dealings of God 
with that people, as the ministry of John the Baptist and 
of the Lord himself conclusively proves (Acts xv. 18; 
John vi. 44, 45; xii. 37-41). If, however, we adopt this 
suggestion, we may reasonably account for the form of this 
address of the apostle and the national considerations by 
which he urged their immediate and universal repentance. 
It supplies, also, a reason for the Saviour’s command to the 
apostles to begin their preaching at Jerusalem (Luke xxiv. 
47), in obedience to which command this discourse was 
delivered. Hence the delay to carry the gospel to Gentiles, 
which is commonly supposed to have been about seven 
years. It is plain also from other places (Acts xiii. 46; 
Rom. i. 16; ii. 9,10; Acts xi. 19), that while the temple 
stood, the Jews had not entirely lost their priority. Dur- 
ing all this time, they were regarded and treated by the 
apostles, as the children of the prophets and of the cove- 
nant (iii. 25); and as such, nationally entitled to the bless- 
ings of it, on the condition of their national repentance and 
faith, notwithstanding their national sin of rejecting and 
crucifying the Lord Jesus. Consistently with this view the 
apostles themselves observed Levitical rites and permitted 
their Jewish converts to doso. Acts xxi. 20-25, xvi. 3,xx.16. 

These observances by the apostles are not to be regarded 
as temporizing expedients resorted to by them to avoid the 
effect of inveterate Jewish prejudices, but practices proper 
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to be allowed, while God permitted the temple to stand. 
The kingdom of heaven (if we may so say) was still at 
hand in the same sense as when John the Baptist and our 
Lord so preached it (Matt. iii. 2, iv. 17). There was no 
impediment in the way of its immediate establishment in 
either case but the national unbelief and impenitence; and 
to remove these the Holy Spirit’s influences had now been 
purchased by the Saviour’s death, and were offered to them, 
Hence the first offer of the gospel was made to this people 
under the new dispensation. 

We have no reason to believe God would have permitted 
the Romans to destroy the temple and scatter the people 
among all nations, had they, one and all, obeyed the exhor- 
tation of the apostle and received the Lord with the obedi- 
ence of faith. But what form of worship he would have 
superinduced upon that of the temple, or established in its 
place in the events supposed, is to us a speculative inquiry. 
We may suppose, however, that it would have been the 
same as he will hereafter establish upon the restoration and 
national conversion of that people. Waiving, however, such 
inquiries, we pass on to remark : 

The destruction of the temple and the dispersion of the 
people was a new epoch in their history. Many parts of 
their ritual became impracticable. It was no longer pos- 
sible for the preachers of the gospel to approach them as a 
nation. Assuch they lost their priority during their disper- 
sion (see Rom. ii. 9, iii. 9), and as individuals no difference 
was made or could be made between them and the Gentiles, 
in the bestowment of church privileges. On this ground, 
we infer that special efforts for the conversion of the Jews, 
during their dispersion, though eminently proper, cannot 
now be enforced by the peculiar motives which the apostle 
here uses. Nor do we suppose the organization of them into 
separate churches, or the observance of Levitical rites by 
Jewish Christians, since that event, can be justified by the 
examples or precepts of the apostles during this period; 
their conduct, in this respect, being founded upon the 
Divine forbearance with the nation in allowing them a little 
further space for repentance, and the gracious purpose of 
the Saviour to give them still the first offer of the kingdom 
they had so lately rejected. 
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Thus interpreted, this exhortation of the apostle is in har- 
mony with the doctrine concerning the church, as contained 
in the epistles and other parts of the New Testament. 

Acts iii. 21. “ Whom the heavens must receive until the 
times of the restitution of all things,” &e. 

The restitution of all things of necessity includes the resti- 
tution of all things contained in the Abrahamic and Davidic 
covenants—as well the things especially promised to the 
posterity of Jacob as those in which the Gentiles have a 
part. With this event the Saviour connects the future 
mission of Elias (Matt. xvii. 11); but his office and work, 
whatever they may be (like John the Baptist’s), will be con- 
fined, as we suppose, to Israel, after they shall have been 
restored to their iand. With this event, we have seen, are 
also connected the second coming of the Lord, the resurrec- 
tion and the glorification of the elect, and times of refreshing 
or relief from the effects of the curse. We dwell a little on 
this topic. 

The various dispensations of God’s government over the 
earth and man are among the grandest themes of the Bible. 
They are stages or parts of an infinite scheme which join on 
to others yet hidden deep in the divine mind (Eph. ii. 7). 
They were all appointed and arranged by God the Son ; they 
are upheld and unfolded by his power for -~ ever increasing 
display of the Divine attributes (Heb. i. 2, 3). 

The first dispensation, of which we have only a brief 
notice, was characterized by the absence of all physical and 
moral evil, during which man had personal intercourse with 
his maker. We may call this the dispensation of Paradise, 
or the dispensation of the kingdom of the heavens (Gen. 
i. ii.; Lam. iii. 88; Rom. viii. 20). Tow long it con- 
tinued we do not hue, but at the fall of man it was closed, 
and the kingdom of the heavens was withdrawn (Gen. iii. 17, 
18). This kingdom was brought nigh again, when John the 
Baptist appeared, but not established, because rejected by 
the Jews to whom it was preached. 

There is a remarkable expression of Moses (in Deut. xi. 
21) which seems to allude to the physical —e in the con- 
dition of the earth at that epoch (Gen. iii. 18, 19). The 
lawgiver exhorts the people to alas im the motive, 
“that their days may be multiplied and the days of their 
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children, in the land which the Lord sware unto their 
fathers to give them; as the days of heaven (literally of the 
heavens) upon earth ;” as if he had said, days of blessedness 
and glory such as the world does not now enjoy—days of 
Paradise, such as the world enjoyed before the blessings of 
God’s kingdom were withdrawn. The exhortation is not 
unlike that of Peter (in Acts iii. 19), for the days of the 
heavens, understood in the sense of the prophet, would be 
days of refreshing in the sense of the apostle. However this 
may be, at the fall of man a new dispensation came over 
the earth; God withdrew his kingdom and permitted the 
powers of evil to prevail, yet set bounds to them as he did 
to the sea, which they should not pass (Gen. iii. 17, 18; 
John xiv. 30, xii. 31, xvi. 11; Eph. ii. 2; Col. ii. 15; Heb. 
ii. 14). The earth was subjected to vanity and corruption 
(Rom. viii. 20). In the bold and figurative language of 
Paul, the creature, that is, the whole fabric of physical 
nature, and man also, was made to groan and travail in pain 
together, under the displeasure of the creator (Rom. viii. 
22). The change was vast beyond our conceptions. Whether 
it came over the world suddenly, as the blight and withering 
of the fig tree the Lord cursed (Mark xi. 14, 20, 21; Matt. 
xxi. 19, 20), or gradually, as some have supposed, it would 
be unprofitable to inquire. But, however wrought, it was 
quite a different order of things. We may call it the dis- 
pensation of the fall, or of the curse, or of the kingdom of 
the heavens withdrawn (Rom. v. 12). This dispensation 
still continues, yet not without the hope of restitution (Rom. 
viii. 20). For God has purposed to repair the mighty ruin 
—and ruin it is, though it seem fair and beautiful to man 
who knows nothing better—and restore the former state. 
Our Lord, with allusion to his first work of creation, calls 
this his purposed work of restitution, the regeneration (Palin- 
genesia), or second creation (Rev. xxi. 5). The apostle 
Paul refers to the same restitution in Eph. i. 10, by the 
words “dispensation of the fullness of times,” that is, the 
dispensation appointed to ensue upon the completion of the 
order of things now existing; as does the apostle Pe‘er, in 
his second epistle (ch. iii. 7, 13) and the passage under con- 
sideration (see Is. xv. 17-25). 
These are the great dispensations made known to us, of 
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which most commentators have not taken sufficient notice. 
Those which they have chiefly enlarged upon, are really 
subdivisions of the dispensation introduced by the fali, and 
the coming in of the curse. But these are subordinate and 
remedial in their nature and subservient in their design, to 
the coming of the kingdom of God on earth, the expulsion 
of sin, and the cause of every physical and moral evil. In 
their progress they display to all creatures in all worlds the 
attributes and the glory of God, in a manner which other- 
wise, so far as we can know, would have been impossible, 
consistent with the Divine wisdom and goodness. The 
manifestation of the essential attributes of the God-head 
thus made (considered relatively to the eternal well-being 
of the universe), isa good immeasurably surpassing the evils 
resulting from the temporary and comparatively brief 
disorder permitted in this world. But to resume: 

The first of these subordinate dispensations is commonly 
called the Patriarchal. It began with the birth of the first 
man, and continued universal, until the whole race, ex- 
cepting a few, was swept from the face of the earth. This 
period in the history of ‘man is called by St. Peter the 
world that then was (2 Epist. iii. 6), intimating that it 
was essentially a different condition of things from that 
which now exists. The patriarchal economy was re- 
established with Noah ; and with respect to the larger part 
of his descendants, has ever since remained unchanged 
(see Sir G. H. Rose’s Essays—Article, China). In respect 
to the posterity of Jacob, this economy ended at their 
exodus from Egypt, under the leadership of Moses, and the 
giving of the law at Mount Sinai fifty days afterwards. 
That people were then brought into new covenant relations 
with God, and thenceforward were regarded as a peculiar 
and elect people (Exod. xix. 5, 6, Numb. xxiii. 9). The 
economy thus established over this small portion of the 
human family terminated with the mysterious rending of 
the veil of the temple; to be succeeded by the dispensation 
of the Holy Spirit. This, like the patriarchal dispensation, 
is universal in its scope, but not so in its effects. The 
especial design of it is to gather an elect people out of all 
nations (Acts xv. 14), not the universal salvation of all 
men, in any age of it. Universal holiness belongs only to the 
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times of the kingdom of God come (Matt. vi. 10), when the 
tempter will be cast out (Rev. xx. 3, 10, John xii. 31), and 
all things restored. Then, as we have reason to believe, the 
Holy Spirit will act with powers unknown before. As at 
the beginning (Gen. i. 2), his energies will be felt by phy- 
sical nature, and the sphere of his operations on the moral 
nature of man will be universal. 

When we consider the vastness of this scheme of dispen- 
sations (or even of the parts in which almost the whole 
history of man, and of God’s dealings with him hitherto, 
are included); and reflect that the whole rests and turns 
upon the God-man, Christ Jesus (Isaiah ix. 6), we are apt 
to forget the humanity-side of his character. That a Being 
so great, so glorious, should become incarnate in order to 
die in the nature assumed, is a mystery, the scope, design, 
and the effect, of which the Spirit of God only can compre- 
hend (1 Cor. ii. 8-11). 

The particular place which we occupy in the scheme, is 
several times called in Scripture the last days (Heb. i. 2, 
2 Tim. iii. 1, 2 Pet. iii. 3, James v. 3, see 1 Pet. i. 5. 20, 
Jude, 18.), by which expression, we understand, the ulti- 
mate subdivision or portion of the second of the great dis- 
pensations before-mentioned :—v7z. the Dispensation of the 
Fall. We infer from it that no other economy will inter- 
vene before the restitution of all things spoken of in this 
verse.* 

The words, “ restitution of all things,” it is unnecessary to 
observe, imply a former condition of things, which does not 
at present exist. Taking the words in the largest sense, as 
we should, they carry us back to the perfect work of the 
Creator at the beginning, which he pronounced very good 
(Gen. i. 81). No condition inferior to this can properly be 
called a restitution, nor be well pleasing to God, all whose 
works and ways are perfect. The times of restitution, we 
have seen, depend on the personal coming of Christ, which 
under no preceding economy since the fall, has been pre- 





* In 2 Pet. iii, we find the expression é7’ ecyarov rwy jipepwv (supply, tov 
scyarwv) by which the apostle intends the ending (or the latter part) of the 
undefined period called “ the last days.” His object is to direct the mind of 
his readers, not to the last days generally, but to the latter portion of the 
last days, and show a sign of the near approach of the new dispensation. 
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cisely revealed (Gen. iii. 15, xxiii. 18, xlix. 10; Is. vii. 14; 
Dan. ix. 24; Luke ii. 26, xxi. 25-28 ; Mark xiii. 32; 1 Thess. 
v. 2, 3). Conditionally they were connected with the first 
eoming of Christ (Exod. xix. 5,6; Matt. xxiii. 37; Luke 
xix. 41-44), but as the Jews rejected him, the kingdom was 
taken from them (Matt. xxi. 43), and the restitution deferred, 
until another elect people should be formed and substituted 
in their place (1 Pet. ii. 9). It is still deferred only because 
this elect body—the church—is not yet completed (see note 
on Luke xviii. 7, Journ., vol. viii. p. 420). 

Do we inquire in what the restitution will consist? or 
how far the things now seen will be altered? or according 
to what scheme or fashion (6 xo¢oc) the world will be framed 
or formed? (1 Cor. vii. 31). We can form no adequate con- 
ception, either of the transformation itself or of the power 
by which it will be wrought. We can only say, in the 
words of inspiration, the whole of this lower creation shall 
be delivered from the bondage of corruption and made to 
share in some way in the glorious liberty of the children of 
God (Rom. viii. 21). Nor do we know, whether the resti- 
tution will be accomplished all at once or progressively ; 
although there is some ground to believe that the final dis- 
pensation will be divided into subordinate economies of in- 
creasing glory, as the dispensation of the fall has been. The 
apostle Paul intimates (Eph. ii. 7) that God has in store for 
his elect people (ev roig ouwas rig ewepyop.evors) & series or ascend- 
ing scale of economies or stages through which they shall 
advance from glory to glory (2 Cor. iii. 18). The world 
itself may also in like manner have progress towards higher 
degrees of blessedness and glory. 

It has been made a question whether the millennium will 
not be the initiatory economy of the restitution, to be fol- 
lowed by others of which we have not a distinct notice. 
Others positively maintain that the millennium will precede 
the coming of the Lord, and of course the restitution of all 
things. This opinion is irreconcilable with the doctrine of 
Scripture concerning the uncertainty or possible nearness of 
the coming of the Lord, so far as men can know or be 
assured, and should therefore be rejected as erroneous. If, 
however, we regard the millennium, according to the first 
opinion, as the introductory economy of the restitution of all 
VOL, X.—NO. IV. 37 
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things, the next two verses convey an intimation of great 
changes in the divine government then to be established 
over Israel. 

Vs. 22, 23. “For Moses truly said unto the fathers, A 
prophet shall the Lord your God raise up unto you of your 
brethren, like unto me: him shall ye hear in all things, 
And it shall come to pass that every soul which will not 
hear that prophet shall be destroyed from among the 
people ” (Dent. xvii. 15, 18, 19). 

These words of Moses have respect chiefly to the coming 
of Christ at and for the restitution of all things. Ina quali- 
fied sense, we may apply the 23d verse to the Jews, at the 
first coming of Christ, when in consequence of their sins 
they were destroyed as a nation, though still preserved as 
arace. Properly, however, they signify the excision of 
individuals trom the nation, and not the destruction of 
the nation as such. But understood of the whole body asa 
nation hereafter to be restored to their land under the new 
dispensation, they import that Israel, at least, shall be all 
righteous, as Isaiah foretells (chap. lx. 21, liv. 13). The 
rule of duty for them, at least, will be perfect obedience in 
all things. Transgressors (should there be such), we are 
taught by these verses will be visited with immediate and 
condign punishment, each for himself (Matt. v. 48, Jerem. 
xxxi. 29, 30, Is. Ixv. 20). The word (sorocdgevdyceras), trans- 
lated destroyed, signifies; much more, we apprehend, than 
excommunication from the church. It means physical de- 
struction or extermination (see Vulgate, Erasmus, Montanus), 
and such appears to be the sense of the passage the apostle 
quotes. Thus interpreted, the words declare a rule of go- 
vernment which has never yet been applied to that people. 
Nothing sinful will then be permitted to Israel on account 
of the hardness of their hearts (Matt. xix. 8). The words 
imply also the restoration of Theocracy in the perfect form 
of the kingdom come (Matt. vi. 10). Then their sins 
(should sinners be found among them, Is. lxv. 20) will be 
committed without temptation (Rev. xx. 2, 9) against light 
and knowledge (Jerem. xxxi. 34; Heb. viii. 11), and in 
despite of the Holy Spirit’s influences and the greatest 
earthly blessings (Luke xii. 48). The apostles, we are 
taught, will in some way have rule over them, yet, in what 
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manner they will exercise their government, it is impos- 
sible, from the light we now have, to conjecture. But the 
language of the Saviour (Matt. xix. 28; Luke xxii. 30) does 
not compel us to believe that they will dwell on the earth, 
or at all times visibly appear among their tribes, or sit on 
thrones of earthly splendor. It must be confessed, how- 
ever, that the whole subject of the coming dispensation lies 
beyond the sphere of our conceptions. So great, so univer- 
sal will the change be (whenever and by whatever degrees 
introduced) that the former earth will not be remembered 
nor come into mind (Is. lxv. 17). What is supernatural 
now may be natural then, and what is now natural, may 
then (should it occur) be miraculous. In other words, there 
is nothing in man or in nature as they now are, which can 
serve us as an adequate standard of conception (see note 
on Matt. iii, 2, xix. 28; Journ., vol. ix. pp. 78-85. Also 
note on John xviii. 36, for further remarks on the subject 
of the kingdom). 

One observation more: We have seen that the fall of 
Israel retarded the times of the restitution. The falling 
away of the church (2 Thess. ii. 3) has still further retarded 
them. The restitution, however, still depends upon the re- 
pentance of Israel, but Israel is given over to blindness 
until the period allotted for the gathering of the elect church 
shall have elapsed (Rom. xi. 25), and this event by the 
divine purpose is made to depend upon the universal pro- 
mulgation of the gospel among all nations (Matt. xxiv. 14). 
The times of restitution, therefore, humanly speaking, de- 
pend upon the full execution of the Saviour’s last command 
(Matt. xxviii. 19, 20; Mark xvi. 15). Putto. 





Art. I].—Tur Grormmp anp THE UNGLORIFIED OF THE 
Race purtmne tue MILLENNIUM. 


Ixquirtes are occasionally made by correspondents respect- 
ing the difference that is to exist between the dead saints, 
who at Christ’s coming are to be raised in glory, and the 
living, who are to be changed to immortal, and their rela- 
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tions to each other and to the rest of the race, who are to 
continue in the natural life. It has been generally held, 
we believe, that no difference is to subsist between those 
who are to be raised from death, and the living, who are to 
be changed ; but that the bodies of the latter, as well as the 
former, are to become spiritual and glorious. That they 
are to be widely dissimilar, however, in nature and station, 
seems abundantly clear. 

A glorified body must differ essentially, it is plain, from 
its distinguishing characteristics, from one that is simply 
immortal. The one is no longer to be natural or earthly; 
but is to be spiritual, and from its very nature incorruptible. 
It is to be placed by its constitution out of the action, as 
completely as the spirit itself is, of those physical agents, 
which impair and dissolve organisms in the sphere of na- 
tural life. The forces by which it is to subsist, and which are 
to control it, are to be of a different and higher species than 
those of animal bodies, which are formed and subsist ac- 
cording to the laws of matter. A body, however, that is 
simply immortal, may still be natural and earthly, and be 
subject to the laws of an earthly material organism, as Adam 
doubtless would have been, had he continued in obedience. 
Its ceaseless life will depend, not on the nature of its elements 
or the principle of its organization, but on the power of God 
exerted on it, or the vigor of the life with which it is ani- 
mated. 

And that the saints who are to be raised from the dead 
at Christ’s coming, are thus to differ from those in life who 
are then to be changed from mortal to immortal, is clear. 
They are discriminated from each other by the apostle by 
the very terms which denote the essential differences we 
have mentioned. His language is: “ Behold I show youa 
mystery (an event not before revealed). We shall not all 
sleep, but we shall all be changed in a moment, in the 
twinkling of an eye. For the trumpet shall sound, and the 
dead shall be raised incorruptible, and we shall be changed. 
For this corruptible must put on incorruption, and this 
mortal put on immortality. So when this corruptible 
shall have put on incorruption, and this mortal shall 
have put on immortality, then shall be brought to pass 
the saying that is written, Death is swallowed up in 
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victory,” 1 Cor. xv. 51-54. Here incorruptibleness is 
predicated exclusively of those who are to be raised from 
the dead; as it is also in the description, vs. 40-45, of the 
glorified body. ‘“ There are also celestial bodies, and bodies 
terrestrial, but the glory of the celestial is one, and the 
glory of the terrestrial another. So also is the resurrection 
of the dead. It is sown in corruption, it is raised in incor- 
ruption ; it is sown in dishonor, it is raised in glory; it is 
sown in weakness, it is raised in power; it is sown a natural 
body, it is raised a spiritual body. There is a natural body, 
and there is a spiritual body. And so it is written, The 
first man, Adam, was formed into a living soul; the last 
Adam into a life-giving spirit.” The life of the glorified 
body is not like that of the natural or psychical body, to be 
the effect of an inbreathed psyche ; but the spirit itself is to 
be the source of it. The psychical body has its psyche or 
vital principle breathed into it by God, and by that in- 
breathing it becomes a living organism. But of the 
spiritual body the spirit itself is to be the life. The first 
Adam was formed by an inbreathing by the Creator into a 
living psyche—a vital organism ;—the second Adam is 
formed into sveiya Yworoiw, a life-emaking spirit; a spirit 
that makes or forms the life. And the bodies of the re- 
deemed are to be made like his. “ As is the heavenly, 
such are they also that are heavenly ; and as we have borne 
the image of the earthly, we shall also bear the image of 
the heavenly,” 1 Cor. xv. 48, 49. “The Lord Jesus Christ 
shall change our vile body that it may be fashioned like 
unto his glorious body,” Phil. iii. 21. “ Beloved, now are 
we the sons of God, and it doth not yet appear what we 
shall be; but we know that when he shall appear, we shall 
be like him, for we shall see him as he is,” 1 John iii. 2. 
The spirituality of the glorified body, accordingly, is not to 
consist in an immateriality or subtilization of its substance, 
but in its spirit being its animating principle, in place of a 
psyche, which is the life of the natural body. Incorruption, 
spirituality, or life from the indwelling spirit, and power 
and glory, are thus given as the characteristics of the re- 
surrection body of the believer, while there is no intima- 
tion that they are to be qualities of the changed bodies of 
the living saints. Instead, the definition given in these 
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passages of the change that is to be wrought in them, is, 
simply, that it is to be from mortal to immortal. As the 
dead and dissolved body is to put on incorruption, so the 
living mortal body is to put on immortality. But that will 
be a mere release from the sentence to death, and the causes 
that produce it, and restoration to a state and life in which, 
like the first Adam’s, it will be unobnoxions to dissolution, 
It will not involve a conversion into a spiritual body, or 
body of which the spirit is the life, in place of a sensitive 
psyche. Nor will it be a glorification, of which that life 
from the spirit will undoubtedly be an essential condition. 
For Adam and Eve were in their original state immortal ; 
that is, they were exempt from all causes of death, and ani- 
mated with a life that was adapted to an endless continu- 
ance. To suppose that they were not immortal, is to sup- 
pose that they were created with the seeds of death in their 
nature, and therefore under the penalty of sin, which is con- 
trary to the Divine perfections, and to the representations of 
the Scriptures. Yet their bodies were not glorified. They 
were natural psychical bodies. Other human beingsthen may 
also be exempt from all causes of death, and capable of 
an interminable life. Those accordingly whose mortal is 
simply to put on immortality, will still continue to be 
psychical as Adam and Eve originally were, in contradis- 
tinction from spiritual. They will simply be delivered from 
the effects of the fall, and restored to the original state of 
the first pair. The bodies of the two classes are thus to be 
essentially different in constitution and life, as well as in 
external glory. The change, however, of the living, though 
far inferior to that of the glorified, will be of great signifi- 
cance and beauty. It will involve the removal of all the 
debasement and disorder that have resulted from revolt, and 
an elevation to a purity and perfection that will fit it to be 
the tenement of the mind, which is then also to be restored 
from the blight it has suffered from sin. The integrity and 
harmony of the powers that will then be enjoyed, the fresh- 
ness and energy of intellect and feeling, the quickness and 
delicacy of the senses, the exemption from inordinate appe- 
tite and corroding passion, and the perfect union and con- 
currence that will subsist between body and mind, will raise 
those who are exalted to that state, toa height of beauty and 
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blessedness, of which we can now form but a very inadequate 
conception. 

It will, perhaps, be objected to this view of the change 
to be wrought in the living saints, that it is said by the 
apostle, that “flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom 
of God.” That, however, in place of opposing, confirms it. 
For flesh and blood denote man’s body in his fallen and 
mortal state, not its simple nature as a psychical organism, 
as Adam’s was before his fall. The very object accordingly 
of the revelation which the apostle immediately announces 
is, to show how the living saints are to be admitted into the 
kingdom of God, without a transformation to a spiritual 
nature, like that which is to be wrought in those who are 
raised from the dead. They are to be fitted for admission 
to the kingdom by a full redemption from sin and its curse, 
and restoration to a pure and deathless nature. Their mor- 
tal is to put on immortality, as the corruptible of the dead 
is to put on incorruption. Their redemption therefore is to 
be as perfect as that of the glorified; though their bodies 
are not to be as resplendent, nor their sphere in the king- 
dom so exalted. 

That the bodies of the risen saints are to differ from those 
who are simply changed to immortal, is shown also in the 
following passage: “ And I saw the holy city, the new 
Jerusalem descending out of heaven from God, prepared as 
a bride adorned for her husband. And I heard a great 
voice from heaven saying, Behold the tabernacle of God 
with men; and he shall dwell with them, and they shall 
be his peoples, and God himself shall be with them, their 
God, and God shall wipe every tear from their eyes, and 
death shall not be any more, nor sorrow, nor crying, nor 
shall toil be any more; for the former things have passed 
away,” Rev. xxi. 2-5. The New Jerusalem is the symbol 
of the risen and glorified saints, as an organized body of kings 
and priests in relation to men, as is seen from its being 
denominated the bride, the Lamb’s wife, vs. 9, 10; from its 
coming down from heaven, whither none of the redeemed 
but those who have died ascend; and from the office of the 
risen saints as kings and priests unto God, Rev. xx. 4-6. 
They are accordingly here called the tabernacle of God, and 
in vs. 10, 22, 23, the great city, the holy Jerusalem, of which 
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‘the Lord God Almighty and the Lamb are the temple and 

the light. They are thus discriminated in the clearest man- 
ner from the living saints, who are merely to be changed 
from mortal to immortal. The risen saints descend out of 
heaven from God to the earth. The living saints are on the 
earth. The risen saints are the tabernacle of God with men, 
the hierarchy of kings and priests who are to reign with 
Christ over men; not men themselves over whom they are 
to reign. On the other hand, the men themselves with 
whom God is to dwell in that tabernacle are to be his peo- 
ples, as numerous as the nations are to which they belong. 
And they are to be changed to immortal, and freed from the 
curse of the fall in all its forms. For God shall wipe every 
tear from their eyes, and death shall be no more, neither 
sorrow, nor crying; nor shall toil be any more. 

The same view is presented of them in the vision of the 
palm-bearing multitude, Rev. vii. 9-17, where they are 
represented as having come out of the great tribulation, and 
washed their robes, and whitened them in the blood of the 
Lamb; and “ For that reason (it is said), they are before 
the throne of God, and serve him day and night in his 
temple ; and he who sits on the throne shall tabernacle with 
them. They shall not hunger any more, nor thirst any more, 
neither shall the sun strike upon them nor any heat ; for 
the Lamb who is in the midst of the throne shall feed them, 
and shall lead them to the living fountain of waters, and 
God shall wipe every tear from their eyes.” There is to 
be a total repeal, then, in respect to them of the curse of 
the fall, and restoration to the state in which the first pair 
were created. They, accordingly, are to be changed from 
a fallen to an unfallen state, and from mortal to immortality, 
conformably to the representation, 1 Cor. xv. 40-50, before 
considered. That the bodies of the risen saints are to be 
essentially different from those of the living who are to be 
changed to immortal, is thus abundantly manifest. 

The stations and relations of these two classes are to be 
as different as their corporeal natures. The risen saints are 
to be kings and priests of God and of Christ, and are to 
reign with him on the earth. These offices are expressly 
ascribed to them in the vision of the first resurrection, 
Rev. xx, 4-6, and v. 9, 10, and to them alone. This is in- 
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dicated also by their symbolization by the holy city, New 
Jerusalem, which presents them as a structure, analogous 
to a walled city, and an organized body therefore, a hierar- 
chy of royal priests who have authority over men, on the 
same principle as Babylon, the ancient seat of idolatry on 
the Euphrates, is used gs a symbol of the hierarchy of the 
Roman church, which exercises authority over the unofficial 
members of that communion. It is taught also (Dan. vii. 
18-22), where it is foreshown that at the coming of Christ 
at the overthrow of the power denoted by the fourth beast, 
“the saints of the Most High shall take the kingdom and 
possess it for ever and ever.” These terms and representa- 
tions are indeed very general, yet they indicate clearly that 
the risen saints are to stand in very intimate relations to 
Christ, and to fill offices of great significance to men. They 
are to be the medium of communicating his will to them, 
it would seem ; for the nations are to walk in the light of the 
city, which is their symbol. Men are also to yield a cheer- 
ful obedience to their rule; for the kings of the earth are to 
bring their glory and honor, and the glory and honor of the 
nations into the city. And those who are thus to walk in 
its light and bring their honors to it are to be perfectly sanc- 
tified ; for “ there shall by no means enter it anything that is 
unclean, and that works defilement and falsehood ; but they 
only who are written in the Lamb’s book of life” (Rev. xxi. 
27). As they are persons then who are freed from the 
dominion of sin, they are the living saints who are also freed 
from its curse by being changed from mortal to immortal. 
These then are the special subjects over whom the glorified 
saints reign, or those at least of their subjects who walk in 
their light and yield a spotless obedience under their sway. 

The living saints who are thus to be changed to immortal 
are to occupy no such stations as kings and priests who reign 
with Christ. Their sphere is to be that of subjects, not of 
kings. They are to serve the Redeemer under the reign of 
the glorified saints, instead of reigning with him and them. 
Yet their condition and life will be one of great dignity and 
beauty. Restored from the injuries of the fall to a perfect 
nature, enjoying the indwelling of the Holy Spirit in the 
fulness of his gifts, exalted to the society of the glorified 
saints, placed under their instructions and guidance, 
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and led on by them to heights of knowledge, of wisdom, of 
love, and of trust far beyond what they would otherwise 
attain, their condition will be one of eminent grace and 
blessedness, and will exemplify in an impressive form the 
perfection and glory of the redemption which Christ accom- 
plishes. 

When, however, is this change of the mortal saints to 
immortal to be wrought? At the moment of Christ’s com- 
ing, or at a later period? And are all believers who are 
then living to be changed at the same time, or at different 
periods ? 

The change of the living is not to take place at the mo- 
ment of Christ’s coming and the resurrection of the holy 
dead, but at a later period. This is expressly taught, 
1 Thess. iv. 16-17: “ For this we say unto you by the word 
of the Lord, that we the living, who remain unto the coming 
of the Lord, shall not precede those who sleep. For the 
Lord himself, with a shout, with a voice of the archangel, 
and trump of God, shall descend from heaven, and the dead 
in Christ shall rise first. "Exsira, afterwards, we, the living, 
who remain, shall be caught up with them in clouds to 
meet the Lord in the air.” If the epoch to which this re- 
fers, is that of the change of the living saints to immortality, 
and the event foreshown plainly cannot precede that, it is 
clear that it is to take place subsequently to the resurrection 
of the holy dead. How long a space is to intervene between 
the two, there is no intimation. It may be a considerable 
period. There are other passages also that show that time 
at least, and perhaps of some length, is to intervene between 
them. Thus Christ foreshows, Matt. xxiv. 30, 31, that it is 
not till the Son of Man has come in the clonds of heaven 
with power and great glory, that he is to send his angels 
with a great sound of a trumpet, and gather together his 
elect from the four winds from one end of heaven to the 
other. It is implied also very clearly in Christ’s represen- 
tation of his judgment of the living nations after he comes. 
For his welcome to those at his right hand, “ Come ye 
blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you 
from the foundation of the world,” shows that they are not 
before to be inheritors of that kingdom in the form in which 
they are then to become; and therefore are not before to 
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be fitted for it by being changed to immortal; while on the 
other hand, the prediction with which the prophecy closes, 
indicates that it is at that epoch that that change is to be 
wrought. ‘ And these (on the left hand) shall go away into 
everlasting punishment ; but the righteous into life eternal,” 
v. 46. If, as this clearly teaches, they are then first to enter 
on a life that is never to end, it must be by a passage from 
a mortal life; and therefore their change from mortal to 
immortal is to take place at that epoch. 

Not only, however, is a period, probably of some length, 
to pass after Christ comes and raises the holy dead, before 
any of the living saints will be changed to immortal—but 
it is foreshown in the parable of the virgins, that all of them 
are not to be changed at the same time. The bridegroom 
in that parable represents Christ; the bride the risen and 
gloritied saints ; the marriage the installation of those saints 
in their offices as kings and priests in Christ’s kingdom on 
the earth ; and the virgins who were invited to the marriage 
supper, the living believers who are to be invited to enter 
into the kingdom under that union of the risen saints with 
Christ in the rule of the world. The ten virgins then were 
all believers; for they were all invited to be guests at the 
supper, and all had had oil in their lamps, though five of 
them had not had enough to secure their admission to the 
mansion of the bridegroom and participation in the feast. 
The inadequacy of their oil for the occasion, and their ex- 
clusion on that account from the mansion and the supper, 
show therefore that a portion of the living believers at 
Christ’s coming will, by a want of the requisite qualifications, 
be excluded from immediate admission to his kingdom by 
a full deliverance from the curse and elevation to a perfect 
and immortal life, which are the condition and form of that 
admission. The gift to them of such a redemption will take 
place at a later period, when they shall have become meet 
for it; as a like redemption also of others, who afterwards 
become subjects of renovation, will doubtless take place from 
time to time as they reach a due preparation for it. 

At what period of life believers generally of successive 
generations during the millennium will be thus freed from 
the curse and raised to immortality, or what share of the 
population of the globe will at any time belong to this class, 
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no intimations are given. That a large share will at every 
period be in the natural life, and that all that come into life 
will be born in that state, is indicated by the fact that when 
at the close of the thousand years Satan is loosed and goes 
forth to deceive the nations, he will find a generation ready 
to yield to his tempting influences and make war upon the 
camp of the saints, and upon the holy city; by which is 
meant probably those who are in immortal and those who 
are in glorified bodies. Those revolters will therefore have 
been born in the natural fallen life, and of parents and pre- 
decessors who were of a like birth. It is revealed, never- 
theless, that all nations are to be brought to obedience to 
Christ during his millennial reign. At his coming in the 
clouds, he is to receive “a dominion and glory and kingdom, 
that all people, nations, and languages should serve him,” 
and all nations, it is foretold, are to come and worship before 
him (Rev. xv. 4), and the earth be full of the knowledge of 
the Lord, as the waters cover the seas (Isaiah xi. 9). The 
generations that come into life during that period, then, 
though born like those of the present time under the blight 
of the fall, will all become obedient, and be changed at 
length from mortal to immortal, and all will ultimately be 
glorified, as Christ is to “change this humble body into a 
form like his glorious body,” and all are to be “like him, 
for they are to see him as he is.” 

This exposition of these passages is indeed objected to 
very earnestly by some, on the pretext that it is incredible 
from the nature of glorified and unglorified beings, that 
they can dwell in the same world, and communicate with 
each other; and by others on the ground that if it is not 
impossible, it at least cannot be seen how human beings of 
such different classes can subsist in the same world, and 
each have a sphere suited to their nature and station in rela- 
tion to the other. 

But to this we reply, that our comprehension of their 
several natures, their respective spheres and relations to one 
another, and their modes of intercourse, is not a necessary 
condition of our faith in the certainty that they are to exist 
together on the earth and in intimate relations to each other. 
If we are to believe nothing but what we fully comprehend, 
we shall not believe even that the holy dead are to be glo- 
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rified, or raised to endless life, or that the world is at length 
to be delivered from the curse, and become a new earth 
and a new heaven ; for we have no comprehension of the 
nature of either of those changes. We only know the cer- 
tainty from the revelation God has made of his purposes that 
they are to take place, and we believe them solely on his 
testimony. And so in reference to the reign of the glorified 
saints with Christ on the earth, the change of the living be- 
lievers at his coming to immortal, the continuance of a large 
share of the race from generation to generation in the natu- 
ral life, and the co-existence of these classes in their several 
spheres during his millennial reign ;—the question in order 
to our faith, is not, whether we have a perfect knowledge of 
the mode in which they are to subsist here, and act in re- 
ference to each other; but simply whether God has fore- 
shown in his word that they are. If he has, we are to be- 
lieve it, and as unhesitatingly as we are any other event in 
our future existence, the nature of which lies out of our 
comprehension. And that he has revealed the great futuri- 
ties we have enumerated, is indisputable. 

1. He has most certainly foreshown that the holy dead 
are to be raised in glory at his coming, and to reign 
with him. Rev. xx. 4-6, v. 9,10; 1 Cor. xv. 22, 23, 40- 
54; Dan. xii. 18, 22, 27. 

2. He has most certainly foreshown, also, that the living 
believers at the time of his coming are to be changed from 
mortal to immortal. 1 Cor. xv. 52-54; 2 Cor. v.43; Rom. 
vii. 14-17, xxi. 3-5. 

3. He has foreshown with equal certainty, that mankind 
are to exist as nations during Christ’s millennial reign over 
them, Dan. vii. 13, 14, 27; Rev. xv. 4, xxi. 23-26, xxii. 2, 
and therefore that they are to continue to subsist in succes- 
sive generations. To suppose that they are not, is to sup- 
pose that the impenitent, or a portion of them who are in 
life when Christ comes, are to continue in life and impeni- 
tence through the whole of his millennial reign, and con- 
stitute the host like the sand of the sea in number, who are 
then to make war on the holy and the holy city: for if no 
generations are to come into life after Christ comes, who 
are to constitute the nations whom Satan is to seduce to 
revolt on his release from the abyss? But to suppose that 
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those who revolt at the close of the millennium are the na- 
tions who are in impenitence at Christ’s coming at its com- 
mencement, is to suppose that no conversion of the nations 
is to take place during his millennial reign ; which is to con- 
tradict the express prediction that all people, nations, and 
languages are then to serve him, Dan. vii. 14, 27; that the 
kingdom of this world is then to become his, Rev. xi. 15; 
that the nations are to be healed by the tree of life, Rev. 
xxii. 2, and are to walk in the light of the New Jerusalem, 
Rey. xxi. 24; and that all are to know him from the least 
unto the greatest, Jer. xxxi. 834; Heb. viii. 11. Besides, it 
is expressly taught in the covenant with Noah, and Abra- 
ham, and in a great many other passages, that mankind are 
to continue in an endless series of generations ;—as Gen. ix. 
8-16, where the generations of the race are called genera- 
tions of eternity, Dan. ix. 3, 34; Ps. exlv. 13, exxxv. 13, 
where the succession of human generations is represented 
as to be as everlasting as God’s kingdom, and his own eter- 
nity, Gen. xvii. 7; Joel iii. 20, where it is represented that 
the descendants of Abraham are to continue through an 
endless series of generations; and Eph. iii. 21, where it is 
indicated that the church is to continue in generations that 
are to extend through the age of ages. 

4, And it is clear that those generations that come into 
existence during the millennium, are to come into it fallen 
beings; inasmuch as the nations whom Satan is to assail on 
his release from the abyss, are to be led by him into an open 
war on the saints. They are therefore to be fallen beings. 
They cannot have been renewed, or they would not be 
seduced to such a revolt and meet such a doom from God. 

As these revelations then have thus been made for our in- 
struction and impression, we are to receive and believe 
them, whether we can comprehend all that they involve or 
not. The events which they foreshow cannot present any 
inconsistency with our nature, or God’s wisdom and good- 
ness; or he would not have purposed and revealed them. 
Such a method of procedure is doubtless to subserve im- 
portant ends. It is characteristic of God’s dispensations 
over the world, that they are framed and conducted in such 
a manner that on the one hand a full exhibition takes place 
under them of the character of man as a fallen being; and 
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on the other, it is seen that the salvation of those who are 
saved is altogether the work of God, and that they are truly 
recovered from the bondage of sin and imbued with the holy 
affections that make them meet to be admitted to his king- 
dom. And the reign of the glorified saints with Christ on the 
earth during the millennium, and the change of a portion 
of the living saints from mortal to immortal, while the 
greater part of the living continue in the natural life, 
may, among other ends, be designed to manifest these and 
other truths, the perception of which by the universe, is 
essential to a just understanding of the righteousness, wis- 
dom, and grace of the Divine ways. Under the present 
dispensation, there is a vast manifestation of what man is 
when left wholly without the Spirit of God, and when 
enjoying but partial measures of his sanctifying influences. 
There is no exhibition whatever of what he may be in the 
natural life under the full aids of the Spirit. There is none 
of what he would have been had he not fallen, and what 
he may and will be if restored from the effects of the fall 
to a nature unblighted and fit for an immortal life. 
There is none of what he perhaps would ultimately have 
become had he not fallen, and what the holy are to 
be in the form they are to receive at their resurrection, 
which is the highest our nature is ever to attain. But exem- 
plifications of each of these will take place during the millen- 
nium, on a scale and with a resplendence, doubtless, that 
will reflect important light in the eyes of the infinite hosts 
that witness or are made acquainted with them, on the truth, 
wisdom, and grace of God’s ways. And among those dis- 
plays, not improbably one of the most impressive will be, 
the purity, intelligence, benignity, and blessedness of which 
mankind are capable under the all-transforming influences 
of the Spirit while in the natural life. For they will doubt- 
less be raised to the highest perfection of which their natures, 
while they remain mortal, are capable, and a fresh demon- 
stration thereby be given of the perfect righteousness, wis- 
dora, and benevolence of the laws which God has given men 
on the one hand, and proof on the other that the degrada- 
tion and misery with which men have been overwhelmed 
through all preceding ages have been the work of sin. Ends 
of the greatest moment to the vindication and glory of God, 
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and the intelligence and happiness of the innumerable hosts 
of his unfallen subjects, may thus be answered by such a 
dispensation. Instead, accordingly, of being contemplated, 
as it is by some, with doubt and aversion even, it should be 
received with unhesitating faith, thankfulness for the grace 
which it displays, and joy at the blissful prospect which it 
unfolds to our world. 





Arr. IV.—Mr. Houpson’s Docrrtnet or A Future Lire. 


Dest anp Grace, As Retatep to THE Doctrine or A Future 
Strate. By C. F. Hudson. Boston: J. P. Jewett & Co. 
1857. 


Tue disbelief of the Scriptural doctrine of the endless 
punishment of the wicked has of late become far more com- 
mon than formerly. At the distance even of a generation, 
it had few disciples, except those who belonged to societies 
that make it a specific article of their profession. Now, 
however, it finds advocates in denominations both that do 
not make it an element of their creed, and that reject it, 
and numbers in its ranks persons respectable for talent, cul- 
tivation, and influence. How is this to be accounted for? 
Most certainly not from a higher reverence by these parties 
for the word of God, and more unhesitating submission to 
its clear and indubitable teachings. Most certainly not from 
any superior attainments in theological learning—the dis- 
covery of new fields of truth, or new applications and 
results of principles. And most certainly not by any 
advancement in philological knowledge, and a more 
accurate interpretation of the language in which the punish- 
ment of the wicked is expressed. No fresh light has been 
thrown by them on this subject through any of these chan- 
nels; and the more exact philology, and juster principles 
of interpretation of the present day, in place of weakening, 
confirm the doctrine of endless punishment, as it has gene- 
rally been held by the Protestant churches, and make it 
impossible, except by violence, to strike it from the sacred 
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page. lJlow then is it that that doctrine is thus dis- 
believed, and wholly different views entertained of the 
divine purposes by such numbers who profess to receive the 
Bible as the word of God, and whose office in many 
instances it is to unfold and proclaim its teachings? The 
answer is: It is because the Bible is not the real ground and 
guide of their faith; though perhaps in many cases uncon- 
sciously to them. It is because of speculations inde- 
pendently and irrespectively of the revelation God has 
made, in which they make assumptions respecting his attri- 
butes, the objects he seeks, or the claims of his subjects on 
his favor, which make it, in their judgment, impossible that 
he should consign any of his creatures to endless punish- 
ment. Their theory is thus the product of their own minds, 
not of revelation ; the result of @ priort reasonings, not of 
the impartial study of the divine word ; and their method, 
accordingly, of asserting and sustaining it, is, in the main, 
that of rationalism, rather than by the authority of the 
sacred text. 

Mr. Hudson’s volume is an exemplification of this. He 
rejects the doctrine of the endless punishment of the 
wicked, as a fiction most unjust to God, and mischievous to 
mankind ; and maintains that the unholy are, at the last 
resurrection, to be struck from existence. But the main 
part of his reasonings in support of his views is altogether 
rationalistic. They are founded on postulates respecting 
God, creatures, sin, punishment, redemption, immortality, 
or other subjects that either lie out of the sphere of revela- 
tion, are without any support from it, or directly contradict 
it; and their grand office is, not to prove his own system; 
most of them contribute nothing to that; but to excite doubt, 
objection, and aversion to the doctrine which he assails, and 
by a show of startling difficulties that are affirmed to 
embarrass it, prepare the way for assent without direct 
proof, to his own, as the only eligible alternative. The 
result of his discussion accordingly is, not a clearer exposi- 
tion of the teachings of revelation; not the removal or 
relief of any of the difficulties with which the subject is 
attended ; but only, by an arbitrary assertion of principles 
on the one side, and studied objection to fact and truth on 
the other, to exhibit the divine administration as inex- 
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tricably perplexed and contradictions, and fill the mind 
thereby with doubt both of his word and of him. 

This is seen from some of the assumptions on which he 
proceeds in his objections to the scriptural doctrine, from 
his theory of the origin of evil, from his views of redemption, 
and from his failure to verify his doctrine of annihilation, or 
meet the objections to it. 

I. He devotes the first chapters of the volume to a state- 
ment of the principal points embraced in the doctrine of a 
future life, a sketch of opinions on the subject, and objections 
to theories that have been entertained of the origin of evil, 
or its relations to the Divine government. In these state- 
ments and objections he assumes positions that are not only 
contradictory to the word of God, but are fraught with the 
total denial of his rights and authority, and exhibition of his 
rule as a mere despotism of lawless power. 

Thus to controvert the doctrine of endless rebellion and 
endless punishment, he affirms that an incorrigible persist- 
ence in sin, an undismayed, inflexible, and eternal conflict 
with God, instead of indicating an evil would bespeak a 
virtuous mind, and would be a merit instead of a crime. 
Thus he says :— 


“ Guilt ceases to be degrading when it becomes immortal. 
The conception of a wickedness thoroughly consistent, ever per- 
sistent, and eternally subsistent, is intrinsically admirable and 
sublime. Endless guilt implies the power to sin and rebel for 
ever; and endless war implies the caracrry to suffer for ever. 
It is a godlike faculty, if one can say to evil, be thou my good, 
with a purpose that cannot be broken through the lapse of ages. 
It used to be said that a Divine nature cannot suffer; but it is 
more true, that only a Divine nature can suffer for ever; and by 
such invincible endurance the sinner is armed for eternal warfare 
against heaven. A mightier Divine power may imprison and 
restrain him; but if an unconquerable will can still revolt, the 
power of eternal anguish sustains the dignity. The dignity is 
enhanced, if one may contend for ever with justice, and tantalize 
retribution by adding sin to sin ; and still more, if one may ever 
grow in fiendish capacity and malignity. If there be such rebels, 
they may certainly glory in the prerogative of imposing burdens, 
if not cares, upon the Divine administration.”—Pp. 16, 17 ; see 
also p. 115, 
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We have never met a more audacious, though solecistical 
and self-confuting denial of the fundamental truths of religion 
and morals than this. He represents thatsin, being what it is, 
and therefore justly obnoxious to punishment, may, by the 
agent’s persistence in it, become intrinsically good and en- 
titled to admiration, the praise of dignity and sublimity in 
excellence ;—which is equivalent to maintaining that sin is 
intrinsically both sinful and virtuous; or that sin, though sin 
contemplated as a transgression of the Divine law, never- 
theless is, because of that sinfulness, a virtue. 

Next: he implies that if fallen creatures continue in ex- 
istence and revolt for ever, it must be because their natures 
are self-subsisting, instead of dependent ; or in other words, 
that they are self-existent divinities, instead of creatures 
upheld by divine power. But that is to deny that God can 
for ever uphold creatures who sin and suffer for their rebel- 
lion; and that is to deny his power to uphold any of his 
subjects in an endless existence. For how can it be shown 
that he will be any more unable to uphold fallen beings in 
existence in a future age, than he is now; or to uphold them 
through an interminable being, than to sustain the holy 
through an endless existence? He deserts his own doctrine 
also, that the immortality of those who are to exist for ever, 
is not to be of the nature of a self-subsistence, but the effect of 
God’s upholding power, and gives his suffrage to the notion 
which he erroneously represents as generally held, that the 
immortality of the soul is of the nature of self-existence. 

And finally, he implies that the persistent rebellion 
of fallen creatures, and a continual advance in ma- 
lignity, is not only justifiable, but a duty. For if it has an 
intrinsic title to admiration; if it has a sublimity of dignity 
and excellence, what can be clearer than that it is obliga- 
tory? But if a creature has only to persist in rebellion to 
free himself from all guilt in sin, and convert revolt and 
malice in the intensest degree into virtue, what is more ob- 
vious than that God has no absolute title to obedience, but 
is a proper object of aversion and resistance; and thence 
that to attempt to maintain his government over such a 
being is a tyranny? But if that be so, God plainly has no 
valid right to rule over creatures. If they have only to 
question and resist his authority to divest him of it, he can 
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have none that is legitimate; and his attempt to reign over 
them is a usurpation. 

Mr. Hudson in these assumptions at the threshold of his 
discussion, thus denies the right of God to the homage of 
his creatures, and the possibility of a guilty revolt from 
him, and thereby exhibits the whole debate of his volume, 
respecting the origin of evil, endless punishment, and the 
nature of redemption, as a debate in respect to non-realities 
and impossibilities. There can be no sin, if rebellion is a 
virtue: there can be no punishment if there is no sin ; there 
can be no redemption, if there is no penalty from which a 
deliverance is needed. 

2. He denies the possibility of eternal sin and eternal 
punishment, on the pretext on the one side, that sinning for 
ever would not be possible, without a loss of freedom; and 
on the other, that punishment would infallibly bring re- 
formation, and therefore release from suffering. 


“The theodicy . . . is undermined by the element of free- 
dom which it assumes. For while a perfect holiness may be 
ever maintained without destroying freedom, the blessed being 
supposed to meet with every support and encouragement of 
virtue—eternally persistent sin in suffering is hardly to be looked 
for, if it be not a necessity fatal to the idea of'sin. ... 

“The theory makes no account of inflicted punishments. But 
if we allow the slightest pressure from such a source, the least 
trace of the freedom assumed will prove fatal to the theory. ... 
Would not the sense of pain, along with a rational freedom, drive 
the anguished soul at once to a God who is regarded as not 
implacable—to a heaven which is left open by the supposition 
that ‘the lost might possess many advantages, and those of a 
very important nature.’ ”*—Pp. 116, 117. 


But how would a loss of freedom be necessary to a con- 
tinuance in sin, any more than to a continuance in holiness? 
The supposition is self-contradictious. As sin cannot be 
conunitted except voluntarily, to suppose the power of voli- 
tion, in which freedom is exercised, to be lost, is to suppose 
the power of sinning is lost. There is, however, no more 
reason to imagine that persistence in sin will involve at 
length an extinction of the powers of moral agency, and 
convert the mind into an irresponsible machine, than there is 
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to assume that continuance in holiness will induce such a 
catastrophe. Sin produces no such effect in this life. Why 
should it in the next? If it does, must it not have already 
accomplished it in those who have been under its power 
from the early ages of the world? Will it not have wrought 
it in multitudes of those who hereafter die in impenitence, 
ages and ages before the great moment arrives of their resur- 
rection and final judgment? If so, how does Mr. H. justify 
their subjection to suffering through vast periods after they 
cease to be moral agents? How does he reconcile their 
resurrection and judgment at that epoch as moral agents, 
when they will not be such, and their extinction from exist- 
ence amidst the most ineffable horrors and tortures (p. 400- 
423)? His assumption that punishment must infallibly induce 
reformation, involves him in equal difficulties. For if it have 
such an efficacy, how is it that, according to his own repre- 
sentation, not one of those who die in impenitence is ever 
to be restored to obedience ; for he holds that those who 
die in sin are universally to continue in it to the last judg- 
ment, and are then to be struck from existence. Moreover, 
if punishment is sure to issue in their restoration to holiness, 
why does not God continue to inflict on them the penalty of 
sin till he reaches that result? How is it that, instead of 
pursuing that course which would at once vindicate his 
justice and manifest his goodness, he prefers to strike them 
amidst infinite agonies and horrors from being? How is 
Mr. H. to reconcile these points of his system ¢ 

3. He represents that God cannot punish sin so as to 
accomplish good ends by the infliction, without converting 
the sin itself into a good, and investing its perpetrator with 
dignity. 


“The question (respecting the dignity of wickedness), is 
made more pertinent by the very common notion that the 
eternal destiny of the lost is of great use in the economy of the 
divine government ; that in immortal wickedness may be illus- 
trated the nature and desert of sin, for the warning of new 
created beings, or for the security and higher instruction of the 
saved. But usefulness brings dignity, and if the lost are fit to 
be conserved as chosen instruments of the general welfare, their 
immortality cannot be without its honors. And though we 
may conceive of them as useful in spite of themselves, and 
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therefore justly punished ; yet we must also regard them either 
as demented—objects of pity and contempt—or, as knowing 
themselves to be overruled for good, and perhaps claiming, 
with complacent shrewdness, that they do evil that good may 
come, and suffer not for their sins alone, but for the advantage 


of the universe.”—Pp. 17, 18. 


But he here falls into the error of confounding God and 
his acts with the sinner and his sin. The good that results 
from punishment is not, as he implies, the work of sin or 
the sinner, but solely of God’s acts towards them. The 
kindness shown to the man who fell among thieves, surely 
was not the work of the robbers who wounded and plun- 
dered him, but of the Samaritan who carried him to the inn 
and took care of him. The good that results from punish- 
ment in like manner is the work of God exclusively, not of 
the sinner by whom the punishment is borne. He and his 
sin remain precisely what they were, notwithstanding the 
effects on others that spring from his punishment. 

The doctrine he here advances, however, is a solecism. 
How can God’s treating a sinner according to his deserts, 
by inflicting evil on him, naturally and necessarily change 
the nature of his sin, and invest it with a measure of excel- 
lence? How ean it change the sinner himself, so that 
instead of culpable he shall be praiseworthy for committing 
that sin? The supposition is as false and monstrous as it 
were to suppose that treating holy agents according to their 
obedient actions would transform them into sin and sinners. 
No act of God ean alter the relations of either to his law. 
It must remain a fact that sins and sinners were what they 
were when the sins were committed, whether punishment 
is inflicted or not. 

If such a change were wrought, however, how happens 
it that sin has never been divested in any instance of its 
demerit by punishment, and transformed into perfect virtue, 
and its subject raised by it toacceptance? And if punish- 
ment is of such efficacy, how is it that God, instead of con- 
tinuing it till that effect is accomplished, is, according to 
Mr. Hudson’s theory, to arrest the salutary process, and 
strike them from existence? How can these contradictory 
doctrines of his system consist with each other ? 
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These postulates on which Mr. H. endeavors to sustain his 
theory, thus lie wholly out of the sphere of revelation, and 
contradict its fundamental truths, and are the mere work of 
crude and presumptuous rationalism. 

II. The same lawless assumption and bald inconsistency 
mark his theory of the origin of evil. 

Denying on the one hand that sin is necessary to God as 
a means of the greatest good, and on the other that it can 
be compatible with his justice and goodness to uphold any 
part of our race for ever in rebellion and misery for any 
beneficial effects that might result from it to the rest of his 
empire, Mr. H. undertakes to present a theory of the reason 
of its admission into the universe, and the measures God is 
to pursue towards it, that shall at once exculpate the Most 
High from all just objection because of its existence; and 
verify the doctrine of the annihilation of the wicked. In 
this, however, he wholly fails ; first by admissions that make 
it impossible for him to prove that God will not for ever sus- 
tain the wicked in existence, though they continue to sin and 
suffer ; and next by assumptions and assertions respecting 
the extent of sin and misery in the universe that exhibit it 
as possibly immeasurably transcending that which is con- 
templated by the doctrine of the endless sinning and suffer- 
ing of the lost of our race and the fallen angels. 

Thus, he concedes that sin exists on a vast scale in our 
world, and has through all the past ages of the race. 

He admits also that it entered the world and continues in 
it, not because God could not have prevented it, but by his 
permission and sufferance. For he maintains that God 
could have prevented it if he had chosen, and could now 
arrest its prevalence and raise all who are its vassals to in- 
stant obedience: and sustain them in it for ever. Thus he 
says :— 

“Sin not only exists, but sedsists, under delay of penalty, 
strictly by divine sufferance ; not because it is mightier than 
God’s power, or more cunning than his wisdom, but by his for- 
bearance. He is neither invidious nor fearful. His love is not 
needy, that he should suffer loss by the revolt of his creatures. 
It is earnest, yet free. He can afford that they should quit his 
home, if they can afford it. His universe is wide enough and 
his eternity long enough, so he need not hasten their doom. 
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They may waste their strength in protracted rebellion, receiving 
God’s gifts, and enjoying his free sunshine, and he shall be rich 
and mighty as ever. Meanwhile, he can turn the evil they do to 
good account, or turn them from it. Yet because he hates 
them not, their sin isa grief which his love both creates and 
freely endures.”—P. 150. 


This ascription of utter heartlessness to God in regard to 
his own rights, the extent to which his creatures carry their 
rebellion, and the period through which they sin and suffer, 
form but an ill match with the pretext on which he founds 
the chief arguments for his doctrine, that it is wholly in- 
consistent with God’s justice and goodness, that he should 
permit his creatures to go on endlessly in sin and wretched- 
ness. It is but one of many passages in which he exhibits 
the Most High as essentially like a human being elevated 
to supreme power, who seems to be raised by his very great- 
ness above the necessity of taking care that all the details of 
his administration should be conducted with the highest 
wisdom. For he reasons and declaims in regard to him, 
as he would in regard to a human prince, who having great 
attributes, great power, a great empire, and a certainty of 
great prosperity, glory, and happiness, could afford to allow 
without care some violations of his rights, some opposition 
to his will, some disappointments of his wishes, and some 
losses of revenue, territory, or subjects. 

He admits, however, that the entrance and subsistence of 
sin in the world is by God’s sufferance, not because he can- 
not prevent it: that he deliberately allows his creatures to 
sin, when he might, if he chose, prevent them, and might 
instantly after their fall restore them to obedience. Ie im- 
plies, therefore, that he permits them to sin in every instance 
in which they transgress, for some adequate reason, some 
end that is worthy of his wisdom, his goodness, and his 
station, and that renders it better that he should permit 
them to sin, than to prevent them. For to suppose that he 
permits them to sin without such a reason, is to suppose that 
he acts contrary to his attributes; and that is to suppose 
that we cannot reason from his perfections to his actions. 
God then, according to Mr. H., permits all the sin that takes 
place, deliberately, with a full foresight of all the ends that 
might be gained by preventing it, and of all the effects that 
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are to result from it, and with a preference of the latter for 
just and wise reasons. 

He maintains also, that death and all the other evils that 
human beings suffer, are inflicted in punishment of their sin. 

He holds likewise, that all who die in impenitence, continue 
conscious during their intermediate state, and suffer punish- 
ment during that period. 

And finally, he admits that punishment is just and wise, 
and is the means of making their evil the occasion of good to 
his other subjects; and all these concessions are just and 
scriptural. 

But these facts render it impossible for him to prove that 
God will not continue for ever to permit the lost of our race 
to go on in sin and suffering, unless he has an express reve- 
lation that that is not his purpose, which he has not. For as 
God is now actually pursuing that course; as he has had 
from the time of the fall and now has wise and good rea- 
sons for permitting them to sin, upholding them still in 
existence, and subjecting them to suffering; and as he is 
to have similar reasons, as he has foreshown, through the 
vast series of ages that are to revolve ere the hour of their 
final judgment arrives; how is Mr. Hudson to prove that 
he will not have similar reasons for upholding and punish- 
ing them after that event, and for ever? He cannot from 
the Divine perfections; for by his concession they allow and 
require the permission of sin and the infliction of punish- 
ment on a vast scale, through an immense tract of ages, and 
in the other world as well as in this. He cannot from the 
nature of those who revolt; for as that is such as to render 
it just and wise in God now to permit them to sin, and still 
uphold and punish them; it may, for aught that Mr. Hud- 
son can show, justify and require his upholding and punish- 
ing them through other ages after their final judgment and 
for ever. He cannot from their sin or punishment; for as 
he concedes that God overrules and is to overrule them 
through a long series of ages, so as to make them the occa- 
sion of good to his other subjects, he cannot prove from 
their nature that he may not continue to permit and over- 
rule them in that manner for ever. What God now does 
righteously and wisely, he may, for aught that appears, do 
righteously and wisely in all future ages. As his attributes 
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and the well-being of his kingdom now require him to uphold 
the rebellions, though they continue to sin, and he subjects 
them to suffering, they may, for aught that reason can dis- 
cern, require him in all future ages to uphold them and 
subject them to punishment. 

Mr. H.’s theory thus wholly fails of its object in this 
respect, while, on the other side, his assumption that the 
wicked are to be annihilated at their resurrection and judg- 
ment yields no relief of difficulties, inasmuch as he assumes 
and affirms that sin is still to exist in equally awful forms, 
and meet as dreadful a punishment in other worlds on an 
indeterminably vast scale, and through eternal ages. 


“ But with God for the enemy of evil and the patron of good 
we ought not to fear infinitudes. And to give our own view of 
the destiny of evil the least advantage, we will allow that sin 
has occurred in a thousand worlds, and will recur in a thousand 
worlds yet to be. We will not confine its ravages to our own 
solar system, to any nebula, or cycle of zeons. And on the other 
hand we shall only ask the concession that sin’s ravages are con- 
fined to creatures on probation, to those who have not attained 
moral perfection, that only new created beings do fall, and that 
from their ‘first estate ;?> never from an exalted or glorified 
state. So far as the present argument is concerned, there may 
have been a thousand redemptive acts scattered through the 
starry world and through the eternity in which God dwells— 
wonders of divine love which the angels of other systems 
desire to look into. Such a view will not vitiate our doctrine 
of the divine grace, if we do not generalize it into a law of 
nature. It is a part of our ignorance on this subject not to 
know how many of the new created families of beings do fall, 
or how many of those who do fall are redeemed. All that we 
shall insist upon here is, that evil, though it may have infected 
a myriad of worlds, shall not appear to have trespassed where 
righteousness has been once established; that it shall not 
appear as a self-subsistent power, an ever-recurring danger in 
the same field of God’s work, tantalizing the divine wisdom and 
love ; that it shall appear only as incidental to the trial of new 
created beings, and in every place as an exotic and transient. 
Let it appear thus even for ever as a vagabond without a home 
in the universe, and for our argument we are content.”—Pp. 
154-155. 
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He thus assumes that sin, instead of being confined to our 
race and the fallen angels, has or may have ravaged innu- 
merable worlds, and reigned through innumerable ages, and 
that it may continue its desolating career on an equal scale 
through all future time. There is no extent to which it can 
be conceived to prevail; there is no number of beings who 
can be supposed to be drawn into its vortex; there is no 
sum of misery that can be thought to follow in its train ; 
there is no length of periods through which its vassals can be 
supposed to sin and suffer, which, according to him, it is not 
perfectly consistent with God’s wisdom and goodness to 
permit, 7f he only, after the lapse of a few hundreds of thou- 
sands or millions of years, strikes those who continue in re- 
volt from existence! The aggregate of the sin and misery, 
it is implied, has nothing to do with the question, whether it is 
worthy of God to permit it or not. But if it be so, how is 
Mr. Iludson to show that it may not be equally consistent 
with God’s perfections to permit the incorrigible of our race 
and the fallen angels to continue in sin and suffering for 
ever? Tle plainly cannot. If God may have just and wise 
reasons for permitting the fall and persistence in sin of any 
imaginable number of worlds, and in an endless series ; if he 
may, consistently with righteousness and goodness, allow any 
conceivable sum of sin and misery through eternal ages ; 
if his perfections, indeed, may demand such a permis- 
sion in order to the greatest good, it is contradictious and 
absurd to imagine that it is not equally consistent with 
righteousness and goodness to permit the everlasting conti- 
nuance of the unsanctified of our race and the fallen angels 
in sin and suffering. The objectionableness to the endless 
permission of sin and misery, if there be any, lies in their 
nature as evils, not in their permission for ever in the same 
individuals, in place of a series. If sin may be permitted 
and punished in the same individuals consistently with God’s 
perfections, through ten thousand, ten times ten thousand, 
or millions of years, why may they not through any greater 
number? Why may they not forever? They certainly 
may, unless the permission of ceaseless sin and suffering in 
the same individuals is wnjust to them. But if their permis- 
sion through one series of ages is just and wise, it plainly 
must be equally so through any other. 
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Mr. H. thus completely abandons the ground he else- 
where occupies thronghout his volume, and confutes him- 
self. He proceeds in all his previous discussions on the as- 
sumption, that sin and suffering are immeasurable evils ; that 
their permission by the Most High, when he might prevent 
them, is seemingly inconsistent with his perfections ; that the 
reconciliation of their existence with justice and goodness 
has perplexed and baffled the greatest intellects of all ages ; 
and that the various theories that have been advanced on 
the subject, instead of vindicating the Divine procedure are, 
in fact, impeachments and denials of its rectitude and wis- 
dom. He now, however, turns round and maintains that 
the simple permission of sin and infliction of punishment on 
any conceivable scale and through eternal ages, are not ob- 
noxious to objection at all, but are perfectly consistent with 
righteousness and goodness, and may be demanded by them; 
and that the only form in which any exceptionableness could 
attach to them would be, in their permission for ever in the 
same individuals: that he implies would be unjust (for on 
what other ground can he impeach it?). But if it is unjust 
to permit the same individuals to sin for ever, and for ever 
suffer the penalty of sin, it clearly must be because the per- 
mission itself of sin and infliction of punishment are unjust. 
If they are not exceptionable in themselves, they plainly 
cannot be any more at one time than at another. He thus 
involves himself in the double contradiction, on the one hand, 
of abandoning the principle of his objections to the endless 
sinning and suffering of the incorrigible of our race and 
the fallen angels ; and on the other, of implying that the per- 
mission of sin and infliction of punishment are wholly irre- 
concilable with the Divine perfections, on the ground that 
they are necessarily unjust to the beings who are the sub- 
jects of them. 

His theory, moreover, instead of indicating that sin and 
misery in the universe are to be less, than though they were 
confined, according to the doctrine he opposes, to the lost of 
our race and the fallen angels, exhibits them as to be im- 
measurably greater. No limit indeed can be placed to 
them. Every world, he intimates, that God creates may be 
ravaged by them. Every order of intelligences, every indi- 
vidual of every order and race, for aught that appears, may 
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be under their dominion; and the number of beings that at 
every stage of the divine administration are sinning and 
suffering boundlessly transcends the whole number of men 
and angels that will ever perish. All, indeed, out of our race 
that revolt must, on his view, inevitably perish; inasmuch 
as there is no redemption of any but men. There is but one 
eternal Word to become a Redeemer, and he assumes our 
nature only and dies only for our race. If all other races 
and all other orders of intelligences fall, they universally 
perish. It will follow, then, that our world is the only one in 
which any obedience is rendered to God, and our race the 
only one of which any individuals are recovered to holiness 
and to be upheld in being and happiness for ever. All 
others, after an existence in sin and suffering through no one 
can conjecture how many ages, are to be struck from being. 
The annihilation accordingly of intelligences is, and is to be, 
as extensive and conspicuous a part of God’s work as their 
creation is. The spectacle his empire has thus far presented, 
is made up of nothing but sinners, their sin, their suffering, 
and their extinction, save on a slight scale in this world. 
Holiness and happiness have no place in it, except in the 
few human individuals in whom they are reproduced 
through the work of Christ. And he is thus to pursue an 
eternal round of creating races and worlds of intelligences, 
permitting them to fall, sustaining them in sin and suffering 
through vast and indeterminable periods, and finally dash- 
ing them from existence—without any motive of wisdom or 
goodness. For such a procedure would be wholly irrecon- 
cilable with those attributes. What wise or benevolent end 
could be promoted by it? The only results it would secure, 
would be the sin, the misery, and the annihilation in which 
the creation, conservation, and sway of his creatures issued, 
It would prove, therefore, that they are the ultimate ends 
that he seeks,—for no others are supposable in such a sway 
—and thence that he prefers sin, suffering, and annihilation, 
to holiness and happiness, which he might make the charac- 
teristics of his kingdom! 

Such is the horrible picture which Mr. H. draws of the 
divine administration and empire! Such the besotted ex- 
pedient by which he professes to shield the Most High from 
the charge of complicity in the fall and sin of his creatures, 
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and of injustice and cruelty in upholding and punishing 
some of them for ever. If the whole circuit of worlds, if 
the whole aggregation of moral beings revolt, and--with the 
exception of the few of our race who are recalled from sin 
—spend the ages allotted to them in enmity and wretched- 
ness, and are at length dashed in wrath down the bottomless 
precipice of annihilation, Mr. H.’s bean-ideal of God and 
the universe is verified! The perfections of Jehovah are 
manifested in a dazzling resplendence! The greatest sum 
of good in creatures is realized! Compared with such a 
brilliant spectacle, a universe like that which the Bible 
depicts is an abyss of darkness and horror ;—a universe, 
that is, in which all the innumerable hosts of intelligences, 
except a few fallen angels and men, are spotless and blessed ; 
and in which a work of redemption is instituted for men, 
that is at length to be extended to all nations, through the 
endless round of time; and comprise an immeasurably 
greater number than are left to perish; but in which, how- 
ever, such as are incorrigible, whether men or angels, are to 
be upheld and go on for ever in sin and suffering! Sucha 
redemption of the fallen of our world; such an infinite pre- 
ponderance of holiness and happiness, go for nothing ;—are 
worse indeed, in Mr. H.’s estimate, than universal sin and 
misery, as long as a few human and angelic beings are not 
to be struck from existence, but allowed to subsist in revolt 
and punishment through an endless life! 

And this again is the work of Mr. Hudson’s rationalism, 
or speculation independently and in contravention of reve- 
lation. There is no intimation in the Bible that any other 
beings have fallen than a part of the angels and man. There 
is no hint that there is a redemption of any fallen beings, 
except of our race. There indubitably cannot be, as there is 
but one being, the Eternal Word, who can be a Redeemer ; 
he became a Redeemer only by assuming the nature of those 
whom he saves; and he can assume only one such nature 
into eternal union with himself, and can be a Redeemer, 
therefore, only of our race. There is no intimation in the 
Bible that the inhabitants of any other world, or the im- 
penitent of ours and the fallen angels, are to be struck from 
existence. It is expressly foreshown that the kingdom over 
which Christ now reigns, comprising all the heavenly 
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worlds, is to be an eternal kingdom, and is for ever to be 
obedient to the Divine sway. Mr. H.’s theory of the fall 
of other worlds, their misery, their redemption, their 
annihilation, is accordingly a sheer fiction of his imagina- 
tion. It is not only without authority from the sacred 
word : it is against its clearest teachings ; and a fearful 
impeachment of the Most High. Had it been his design, 
under the pretext of vindicating God, to draw the darkest 
and most revolting picture of him and his empire, he could 
scarcely have ventured on a more monstrous caricature 
than this. 

II. His views of the death of Christ and its effects, are 
in like manner unscriptural and self-contradictious. He 
denies that Christ’s death was vicarious and expiatory, and 
maintains that its sole object was to manifest his sympathy 
and love. 


“‘ We decline all mercantile theories of the atonement” (that 
is, theories that contemplate it as vicarious, and an expiation), 
“not only because they vitiate the whole doctrine of forgive- 
ness, saving it only in appearance, in the notion that what is 
received by one person of the Trinity is freely given by ano- 
ther—but because no euch theory is supported by the language 
of Scripture. No inspired word do we find of Christ paying a 
debt to God, or satisfying His justice... .. 

“ There is, however, a large class of passages which represent 
Christ as our Passover, our Ransom, made a sacrifice for us, and 
redeeming us by his blood. And many who discard the com- 
mercial view of atonement, suppose these passages prove a vica- 
rious suffering of Christ, in such sense that his death is a substi- 
tute for our punishment ; not itself penal, but a substitute for 
the penalty of God’s law. It is supposed also that without this 
substitute there would have been legal or juridical obstacles to 
the pardon even of the penitent. Zo us this view appears to 
involve a necessity on the side of God, either in his nature, or 
in the exigencies of his government, incompatible with the free- 
ness of pardon ; and we are ready to ask if there is not some 
other view, which will satisfy the scriptural terms we have 
alluded to, and save the full import of the doctrine of grace.” 
—Pp. 400, 401. 


He thus holds that the death of Christ was wholly unvi- 
carious and unexpiatory—presenting no satisfaction to the 
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justice of God, and forming no ground for the grant of for- 
giveness to men; and under the plea, that if his sufferings 
were vicarious, God would be involved in a necessity that is 
incompatible with the freeness of pardon. But this implies 
that the pardon which God grants is not founded in any 
sense on Christ’s work, but is given on precisely the princi- 
ple it would be, were it bestowed without the intervention 
of a Redeemer. It exhibits it accordingly as nothing else 
than a sovereign relinquishment by God of his rights and 
law over those who are forgiven, and concession to them of 
impunity for their sins, without any reason that vindicates 
his justice, truth, and wisdom, and supports his authority ; 
and as equivalent therefore to a condemnation of himself, 
and exculpation of them. As by the supposition, that would 
be grounded on nothing but his rights and their deserts— 
the work of a Saviour being excluded—it would be a speci- 
fic declaration that his righteousness did not require their 
punishment, and that would be a declaration that they were 
not worthy of it. It would be an impeachment accordingly 
of his law in denouncing a penalty, and an exculpation of 
their rebellion. No theory of forgiveness could present a 
more glaring contradiction to the teachings of the sacred 
word, or a more open detraction of the Divine govern- 
ment. 

What then was the object of Christ’s incarnation and 
death? Simply, Mr. Hl. maintains, to manifest God’s pity 
and love. 


“ And here, it may be, we find a reason either in the nature 
of things or in the bounty of God’s love, why our rescue should 
be effected by an incarnation and the work which followed it. 
Would God recover any creature of his, through much inevi- 
table pain and suffering, standing aloof and at a distance? Is 
not his love too tender, are not his sympathies too warm, for 
that? Do we admire even the human benefactor that founds 
great institutions for the relief of woes on a grand scale, while 
he deigns not to reach out his hand to a poor degraded fellow- 
man in token of love? And what we wish, almost require, that 
a human benefactor should do that we may love him, might not 
God freely do, to win our warmest affection? Might not he 
whose tender mercies are over all his works, and who regards, 
not without concern, the sparrow’s fall, be resolved that his 
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erring creatures should not suffer more in the pangs of their con- 
valescence than he would suffer with them and for them? But 
if God would thus meet our case, '' must be, perhaps, by assum- 
ing our form, by an incarnation in which he may reach the 
depths of our degradation, feel all our sufferings, come into our 
very graves with his heart of love and bis power of life. And 
all along this course, in which through the shades of death he 
shows us the path of life, Christ may suffer as we cannot, because 
we are so fallen. . . 

“In this view Christ was made perfect through sufferings, 
and all his pain and agony was needful that we might be reached 
and won. He has so identified himself with us, that our suffer- 
ing and death have become his. He has gone with us through 
all the forms of sin’s penalty, which we must, or which he could, 
endure, that he might stand by and save us from its fatal stroke, 
himself appearing as one of the guilty, numbered with the trans- 
gressors, saving us at the expense of his own blood. Yet his 
death alone was not the procuring cause, the juridical reason, 
of our salvation. When our theology stops there, it surely mis- 
interprets the exclamation ‘it is finished!’ . . . The Redemption 
was complete in the Resurrection.”—Pp. 401-403. 


In these last expressions he has forgotten himself, and slid 
into the representation that Christ’s death and resurrection 
are in a measure “the procuring cause, the juridical reason 
of our salvation.” But this is directly against the doctrine 
he advances in the passage, that the death of Christ was not 
vicarious and a satisfaction to Divine justice, and is not the 
ground of the pardon and justification of those who are 
saved. According to this, his incarnation and death are 
wholly isolated from the redemption of men. They are not 
in any sense “the procuring cause, the juridical reason” of 
their salvation. The gifts of pardon, acceptance, and life, 
that are bestowed on them, are conferred on altogether inde- 
pendent grounds, and might have been bestowed, for aught 
Mr. H. can see, equally well, without Christ’s work. 

But if the death of Christ contributed nothing to the re- 
demption of men; if it neither presented any ground for 
their pardon and acceptance, nor removed any of the bar- 
riers to their release from the dominion and curse of sin, 
but left them in those respects in precisely the condition in 
which they would have been, had he not interposed; then 
VOL. X.—NO. IV. 39 
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the sympathy and love manifested in his death were not of 
any merit, and are not entitled to be regarded with grati- 
tude and admiration. For plainly they were wholly thrown 
away. They accomplished nothing. Indeed, as expressions 
of love his sufferings and death were worse than futile. 
They were an infinite mockery; for inefficacious as they 
were, they were substituted, according to Mr. H., in place 
of a direct gift of salvation, which God, had he chosen, 
might have bestowed without them; and were in effect, 
therefore, a point-blank refusal of redemption. For if such 
a salvation were possible, and God had a genuine compassion 
for men, why did he not manifest it in the immediate and 
absolute gift to them of what they needed? Why did he 
withhold that, and instead affect to accomplish their salva- 
tion by uselessly taking upon himself in the person of the 
Son their nature, and suffering and dying along with them? 
Can a greater solecism, can a more fearful mockery be con- 
ceived? What would be thought of human beings, whose 
pity and love to the suffering and dying should display 
themselves in such forms? What would be thought of a 
philanthropist, who, under the pretext of saving a commu- 
nity that was perishing from famine, should refuse to them 
the abundant means of sustenance in his possession, and in- 
stead only add to ihe sum of their misery by joining them, 
and famishing and dying with them? What would be 
thought of a physician, who, undertaking to show his com- 
miseration of the sick and dying in the most effective form, 
should refuse to them the remedies in his power, by which 
he might easily restore them to health, and instead only 
infect himself with their diseases and die their death? 
Would not such a pity be utterly senseless and insane ‘ 
Yet, according to Mr. Hudson, God’s pity and love shown 
in the incarnation and death of Christ, were precisely of that 
character. They involved the total withholding of the re- 
demption which men needed, and expended themselves in 
the infliction of useless evils on Christ, and only added 
therefore to the sum of misery, instead of diminishing it! 
Mr. Hudson thus again confutes himself. His denial that 
the death of Christ was expiatory, and was the procuring 
cause and reason of our salvation, is a denial that it was a 
manifestation of pity and love, and exhibition of it as a 
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useless and insane self-degradation and submission to gratui- 
tous evils that neither reflect any glory on God, nor yield 
any benefit to men. 

He involves himself in equal self-confutation also in respect 
to his doctrine that the gift of immortality to those who are 
saved, is the effect of Christ’s death. He holds that the 
penalty of sin is not simply the death of the body, but the 
annihilation also of the soul, the absolute extinction of 
being ; that the redemption which the saved attain consists 
essentially of a release from that penalty and reception of 
immortal life; and that that redemption is the effect of 
Christ’s sufferings and death. But if, as Mr. H. maintains, 
Christ’s death formed no ground whatever for the pardon of 
sin; and because he did not bear it as their substitute, nor 
make any expiation by it of their sin, nor affect in any man- 
ner their relations to the law, then plainly it cannot be the 
means of procuring the reversal of their sentence to annihi- 
lation, and the gift to them of an endless existence. It is as 
absolutely disconnected with those effects, as the death of 
any other individual is. It expended itself wholly in a 
manifestation of pity and love that has no effect whatever 
on their condition or destiny. The gift of pardon and im- 
mortal life to those who are saved, is altogether independent 
and irrespective of it, and the work of pure sovereignty, as 
absolutely as the original gift to them was of existence. 

He thus wholly denies the redemptive work of Christ, 
and makes the salvation of those who are delivered from 
the curse of revolt, as unconnected with him as it could be 
had he not interposed as a Redeemer. 

IV. And finally, he fails to establish any one of the pecn- 
liar doctrines of his system. They are all mere dicta with- 
out a semblance of proof, or assumptions that are sustained 
by no sufficient evidence. 

Thus the doctrine which lies at the basis of a large share 
of his speculations, and forms in his estimate a most essential 
element of his system, that annihilation is the penalty of sin, 
isa mere dictum. Ie does not affect to prove it by either 
scriptural or psychological evidence, nor to reconcile it with 
the fact that the death which God denounced and inflicts as 
the penalty of sin, is the death of the body only, not the 
annihilation of the soul. He gratuitously advances it, and 
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then builds on it his theological system as though it were a 
revealed and indubitable truth. 

His assumption that redemption is a release from a sen- 
tence to annihilation, and gitt of an immortal life, is conse- 
quently equally gratuitous and groundless. He offers no 
proof of it from the word of God, for that teaches no such 
doctrine; nor from reason, for reason cannot decide that 
annihilation must be the penalty of sin, nor that a redemp- 
tion from the penalty of sin must be a gift of immortal life 
to one who, without it, would sink into extinction. 

He wholly fails in like manner to prove the doctrine, 
which holds an important place in his system, that the soul 
of man is not naturally immortal, and can become such only 
by an act of God essentially changing its constitution. His 
notion, indeed, of the ground on which it is generally held 
to be deathless, is altogether mistaken and absurd. He 
treats the doctrine of its natural or constitutional immor- 
tality, as implying that it is made self-existent, or that the 
ground of its existence lies in itself, and renders it independ- 
ent of God. He holds it therefore to be a great and mis- 
chievous error, and affects to trace to it in a measure many 
of the doctrines he rejects; such as, that sinners may justly 
be subjected to eternal punishment, and that an expiation 
is necessary in order to their forgiveness. He furnishes no 
proof, however, that the doctrine of the soul’s immortality, 
as generally held, exhibits it as a self-existence ; nor that if 
it be deathless, it is because the ground of its existence lies 
in itself, and renders it indestructible by external causes; 
nor could he. No such notion is entertained, by those who 
hold the common doctrine of its immortality. Its death- 
lessness is not to be the result of a principle of self-existence. 
No created being or thing can be self-existent. Its 
existence must at every successive moment be the work of 
God’s power, as absolutely as the commencement of its 
being is. The soul’s immortality or deathlessness is simply 
its adaptation by its constitution to an endless existence, and 
its destiny to it by the purpose of God to uphold it in an 
endless life. Deathlessness is ascribed to it therefore with 
perfect propriety, although it is to be the effect of the 
divine agency, not of the powers of the soul itself. And 
this is the doctrine of the Scriptures. “He upholds all 
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things by the word of his power.” ‘In Him we live and 
move and have our being.” Mr. H.’s assumptions and reason- 
ings, accordingly, against an immortality from self-existence 
are altogether thrown away. They have no bearing on the 
scriptural doctrine of immortality. And with how little 
consideration he utters them, is seen from the fact that if 
legitimate, they are as fatal to his system, as he imagines 
them to be to that which he assails. For as he holds that 
immortality is actually to be given to those who are saved, 
it will according to his view be a gift to them of self- 
existence, and will involve therefore their deification and 
independence of God. For he maintains that a being that 
has an absolute immortality must be exempt from all 
responsibility to God :— 


“ Now, this injustice of punishment logically follows, we think, 
from the notion of an absolute immortality. Such immortality 
is either the just right of man’s nature, or it is a constant gra- 
tuity. Ifthe former, is it not man’s right to experiment upon it 
as he pleases? And is not every penal interference unjust ? If 
the latter, then it is indeed only consistent that God should seek 
to render the gratuity a blessing; but since it is eternal, sin is 
no more perilous, and punishment is needless and unjust.” 
—P. 392. 


But if immortality is to be given, as Mr. H. maintains, to 
those who are saved, it must be “an absolute immortality,” 
or immortality of nature; that is, a nature that is exempt 
from all internal and external causes of annihilation, and 
adapted to an endless existence; so that God, in upholding 
it for ever, instead of contravening, will simply treat it 
according to its constitution. By its being “a constant 
gratuity,” Mr. H. cannot mean that it is to be a mere con- 
tinuance in existence from moment to moment by divine 
power, while its nature remains mortal. That would be to 
predicate immortality of its existence merely, and of each 
moment of its existence, instead of itself. It would imply 
also that man in this life, and the unholy in their interme- 
diate life, who Mr. H. holds are to be annihilated, are as 
immortal at each stage of their being, as the redeemed are 
to be when freed for ever from the sentence of death and all 
its causes. The deathlessness, then, which according to Mr. 
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H. is to be given to the redeemed, must be a deathlessness 
of nature, a constitution or structure of being, that is wholly 
free from all eauses of extinction, and that, upheld as it is, 
will naturally go on in an interminable life of undecaying 
energy. According to Mr. H.’s notions, then, of an absolute 
immortality, if he follows his postulates to their legitimate 
results, the redeemed are, on their receiving the gift of immor- 
tality, to become self-existent, and exempt from responsi- 
bility to God. They are to acquire the right to experiment 
on their immortality as they please, and any penal interfer- 
ence, on the supposition that they should sin, would be illegal. 
Sin will cease to be “ perilous,” because it will no longer be 
sin, and “ punishment” will be “unjust.” Such is the redemp- 
tion, if Mr. H.’s theories are to be adhered to, which God is to 
bestow on those whom he saves, and in the gift of which he 
is to make the brightest possible display of his righteousness, 
wisdom, and love! It is to be a gift to them of self-exist- 
ence, a relinquishment of all right and dominion over them, 
and a license to act as hostilely as they please towards him 
and one another with impunity ! 

He offers no proof of his assumption that an expiation is 
not necessary in order to the forgiveness of sinners, and 
that it would render the gift of pardon an act of justice 
instead of grace. He presents nothing to sustain these points 
but his dictum. He treats them as self-evident truths. 
They are not such, however, nor are they the dictates of 
reason. So far from it, they are transparent errors. No- 
thing can be clearer than that to forgive sin without expia- 
tion, would be to treat the law as unwise and the sinner as 
undeserving of the threatened penalty of his sin, or at least 
as though no ends worthy of God’s wisdom and goodness 
would be gained by inflicting the penalty. Nothing short 
of such a reason could justify the release of the offender 
from punishment, for if the law is perfectly just and wise, 
if the sinner deserves the threatened penalty of transgres- 
sion, and if ends that are worthy of God’s justice, wisdom, 
and goodness will be gained by the infliction of the punish- 
ment, why should not God inflict it? To forgive the sinner, 
therefore, without an expiation, would in effect be an excul- 
pation of him, and a condemnation and abrogation, so far as 
his revolt was concerned, of the law. It would be equiva- 
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lent to an admission and declaration by God, that his 
rights, his righteousness, his wisdom, his truth, and his 
goodness are not such as he has claimed; nor sin against 
him such an evil as his law represents, and would therefore 
subvert his government. It would be to abdicate his rights 
and claims, and release his creatures from allegiance. It is 
certain therefore that God cannot forgive sin without an 
expiation, and that is as certainly the doctrine of the Scrip- 
tures. They testify that “ without shedding of blood (there) 
is no remission,” and that God set Christ forth, “a propitia- 
tion through faith in his blood, in order to the manifestation 
of his righteousness in respect to the forgiveness of the sins 
before committed in his forbearance ; (and) unto the mani- 
festation of his righteousness at the present time, so that he 
is just (even) when justifying him who is of the faith of 
Jesus,” Rom. iii. 25, 26. An expiation was necessary there- 
fore in order that the forgiveness of sin might be just, and it 
was necessary that that expiation should be public in order 
that God might be seen to be just in granting forgiveness, 
and vindicated in the eyes of his creatures. Mr. Hudson, 
accordingly, in rejecting this doctrine, rejects Christianity 
itself, and builds his whole system on a false foundation. 
He fails to prove his doctrine that Christ’s expiation is 
not the ground of the sinner’s forgiveness and justifica- 
tion. He offers nothing to sustain it, except the denial that 
an expiation is necessary to forgiveness, which we have 
shown to be gratuitous and false, and the assertion that it 
would make forgiveness a grant of what is due, instead of a 
gift of grace, which is equally mistaken. The expiation of 
Christ was necessary to the possibility of a gracious for- 
giveness consistently with justice ; because without it such 
a forgiveness would be in effect a justification of sin. It 
does not invest the sinner with a right to forgiveness; it 
only makes it right in God to grant it of grace, because the 
vicarious death by which the expiation is made, answers 
the end of the sinner’s punishment in the maintenance of 
law and the condemnation of sin. As it is God himself in 
the person of the Eternal Word, incarnate in the Man 
Christ Jesus, who makes the expiation, the sinner has no 
title of right to its benefits. If conferred on him, they 
must be conferred of grace. 
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And that pardon and justification do thus take place alone 
on the ground of Christ’s death, and of grace, is most indu- 
bitably and emphatically the testimony of the Scriptures, 
The fact itself of Christ’s death is not more clearly and 
unequivocally taught, than that his death is the sole and ab- 
solute ground of the redemption of those who are saved. 
“ Having predestinated us unto the adoption of children by 
Jesus Christ, in whom we have redemption through his 
vlood, the forgiveness of sins, according to the riches of his 
grace,” Eph. i. 5-7. Thus while the redemption is through 
his blood, the forgiveness is according to the riches of his 
grace. “Christ being come a high priest of future good 
things, by a greater and more perfect tabernacle not made 
with hands, and not by the blood of goats and calves, but 
by his own blood, he entered once into the holy place, having 
obtained eternal redemption. For if the blood of bulls and 
goats and the ashes of a heifer sprinkling the unclean, sanc- 
tifieth to the purifying of the flesh, how much more shall 
the blood of Christ who through the eternal spirit offered 
himself without spot to God, purge your conscience from 
dead works to serve the livingGod. And for this reason he 
is the mediator of the new covenant, that by means of death 
for redemption from transgressions, under the first covenant, 
they who are called might receive the promise of the eternal 
inheritance,” Heb. ix. 11-15. Eternal redemption is thus 
through his blood; it is that that frees the conscience from 
despair because of evil works, and it is that by which the 
promise of the eternalinheritance of the kingdom is received. 
“Thou art worthy ; for thou wast slain, and hast redeemed 
us to God by thy blood, out of every kindred and tongue 
and people and nation,” Rev. v. 9.“ Unto him that loved 
us and washed us from our sins in his own blood, and hath 
made us kings and priests unto God even his Father, to him 
be glory and dominion for ever and ever,” Rev. i. 5, 6. “The 
blood of Jesus Christ his Son, cleanseth us from all sin,” 1 
John i. 7. “ God commendeth his love to us, in that while we 
were sinners Christ died for us; much more being now justi- 
fied by his blood, we shall be saved from wrath through him. 
For if when we were enemies, we were reconciled to God 
by the death of his Son, much more being reconciled, we 
shall be saved by his life,” Rom. y. 8-10. “ Forasmuch as 
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ye know that ye were not redeemed with corruptible things 
as silver and gold, but with the precious blood of Christ as 
of a lamb without blemish and without spot,” 1 Pet. i. 18, 
19. No language could more clearly and impressively 
declare that Christ died for us, not merely with us and as 
men die, but for us, and for our redemption: that his blood 
has the effect of releasing those who are saved, from liabi- 
lity to punishment for their sins; that he obtained by it 
their eternal redemption ; that they are forgiven, and justi- 
fied through it; and that it is literally and absolutely the 
means to them of salvation. This is the doctrine of the 
Bible. This is the nature and the method of the redemp- 
tion which it reveals, and calls men to accept, in order to 
pardon and eternal life. To deny it and reject it, is to 
deny and reject Christianity itself. For no redemptive 
function is assigned to his mere love, his mere pity, his mere 
incarnation, or anything else than his death. To reject 
that, therefore, as the medium of redemption, the price, 
the ransom by which it is effected, is to reject the redemp- 
tion itself he accomplished. And such is Mr. Hudson’s 
denial of it. The method of salvation which he asserts, is 
not that of Christ ; the ground he occupies is not that of the 
Bible. It is that rather of mere deism. He expects to be 
saved without a redemption. He expects to be forgiven 
without an expiation, on the assumption that God can by a 
mere sovereign act exempt him from the penalty of sin, 
without compromising his character, or weakening the 
authority of his law; and that it is unworthy of the Most 
High to consign a sinner to everlasting punishment. His 
theory of salvation differs as absolutely, therefore, from the 
doctrine of the Bible as that of the deist or the Mahom- 
medan does. 

He does not prove his doctrine that it would be unjust in 
God to consign a sinner to endless punishment. He only 
assumes and asserts it, and offers what he regards as pre- 
sumptive arguments for it. Nor can he prove it; for it 
cannot be shown on the grounds of reason that a being who 
goes on sinning for ever, may not and ought not to be pu- 
nished for ever, unless it can be shown that sin itself does not 
deserve punishment. For if sin from its nature, wherever 
committed, deserves punishment, whoever the agent may 
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be, or whatever the date may be of his existence, then a 
being who at every stage of his endless life sins, will at 
every stage of his existence deserve punishment. Mr. 
Hudson, however, instead of proving that God cannot 
justly consign a sinner to endless punishment, intimates the 
belief, in order to evade the objection that annihilation 
would be a relief from suffering—that the pangs of extine- 
tion may rise to such a gigantic energy as to be equivalent, 
in a measure, to the miseries of eternity. 


*“ Who knows that the lost soul may not, by some law of its 
nature, so transcend the law of time and space as to apprehend 
a certain boundlessness of its woe? Who knows that in the 
hour of dissolution the thought may not wander through the 
eternity that eludes his grasp, and reckon against the burden of 
his guilt, the eternal weight of glory that was offered in his ran- 
som? Do we not find the indications of a psychological eter- 
nity, as the natural and dreary pilgrimage of the expiring 
soul ?”—P. 423. 


But if the anguish of an eternity might thus justly be 
crowded into a moment, why may it not, with equal justice, 
be distributed through the space which would be its natural 
period, were the soul upheld for ever? 

Nor does he prove his doctrine that the penalty of sin is 
annihilation, and that the incorrigible of our race are after 
their resurrection andjudgment to be annihilated. He hasno 
specific authority for it in the Scriptures, but he attempts to 
wrest their language to its support, by assigning to ita meaning 
which does not belong to it. Thus he treats the sentence of 
death to the body, asthough it were a sentence of extinction to 
the soul, while he admits that it in fact involves no such ex- 
tinction, but that the soul survives the death of the body, and 
continues in consciousness and activity. He interprets the 
language also in which the final punishment of the wicked 
is described, as signifying their annihilation. It has no such 
meaning, however, any more than that has which simply 
denotes the natural death of the body. The final doom of 
the lost is to take place after their resurrection to immor- 
tality ; for their raised bodies are to be immortal; other- 
wise their resurrection would not be a deliverance from the 
sentence brought on them by Adam, as we are taught, Rom. 
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vy. 18, it is to be; but would be a mere restoration to a mor- 
tal life that they might undergo a corporeal death a second 
time. The language accordingly in which their punish- 
ment is expressed, contemplates them as bodied beings, and 
denotes forms of suffering and modes of action under 
the burden of suffering that are peculiar to bodied 
beings; such as entering into fire, suffering vengeance 
from fire, and weeping, wailing, and gnashing of teeth; 
and as taken in its literal sense it does not denote the 
annihilation of the body, it cannot, taken as representative 
of the keenest suffering of which our conscious nature is 
capable, denote the annihilation of that nature bodily and 
intellectual. But apart from his want of authority in the 
terms for the doctrine of annihilation, he is precluded from 
it by the express representation that the punishment of the 
wicked is to be everlasting. “And these shall go away into 
everlasting punishment, but the righteous into life eternal.” 
“He that believeth on the Son hath everlasting life: and he 
that believeth not the Son, shall not see life, but the wrath 
of God abideth on him.” “If any man worship the beast 
and his image, and receive his mark in his forehead or in 
his hand, the same shall drink of the wine of the wrath of 
God which is poured out without mixture into the cup of 
his indignation ; and he shall be tormented in fire and brim- 
stone in the presence of the holy angels and in the presence 
of the Lamb; and the smoke of their torment ascendeth up 
for ever; and they have no rest day nor night, who worship 
the beast and his image, and whosoever receiveth the mark 
of his name,” Rev. xiv. 9-11. No language could be chosen, 
no images or forms of expression could be devised, that 
would more clearly and emphatically define their punish- 
ment as to be everlasting, in contradistinction from being 
confined by annihilation to a moment. As the punishment 
which is used as the representative is pain produced by the 
action of fire on the body, the punishment which it represents 
must be a suffering of anguish, which can continue no longer 
than the subject of the punishment is conscious of it. To be 
everlasting, therefore, the being who is the subject of it, must 
exist and be conscious of it for ever. It cannot last any lon- 
ger than it is felt. This is so self-evident, that Mr. Hudson 
himself, in endeavoring to evade the objection to his doctrine 
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that annihilation would be a release from suffering, intimates 
that pains equivalent to those of endless punishment may 
be crowded into the moment of extinction: thus virtually 
conceding that punishment must take place exclusively in the 
consciousness of the punished ; while his doctrine is that the 
penalty and punishment the lost are to meet, is to lie exclu- 
sively in the extinction of their being. His theory of anni- 
hilation is thus the mere figment of his rationalistic specu- 
lations. It is not only without any authority from the word 
of God, but against its clear and emphatic teachings. 

And finally, instead of meeting the objections to his system 
from its self-inconsistency, and irreconcilableness with the 
attributes and word of God, he leaves them without notice, 
or contents himself with intimating that he does not regard 
them as of any significance. We have already pointed outa 
number of self-contradictions in his theory which he makes no 
attempt to obviate; and that, perhaps, escaped his eye. It 
will be sufficient to indicate another of which he was aware, 
but which he deliberately evades. It is the aim of his book 
to prove that the ultimately wicked are not to be everlast- 
ingly punished, on the pretext that such a punishment is not 
necessary to God, either for the assertion of his rights, the 
manifestation of his justice, or the maintenance of his sway 
over his other subjects, and that it would be infinitely incon- 
sistent with his righteousness, wisdom, and goodness. He 
denies, accordingly, that the death of Christ was vicarious 
and expiatory, and that any of the evils which God inflicts 
on rebellious creatures, are designed simply to vindicate 
himself or benefit his unshaken kingdom at the expense of the 
well-being of those whom he punishes. Yet, in the face of 
this doctrine, he maintains that the lost of our race are to be 
raised from death to a new corporeal life, immensely aug- 
menting their capacity of suffering, in order that they may 
immediately be annihilated by pangs and tortures that are 
in a measure to equal, from their supernatural intensity, the 
evils they would suffer were they sustained for ever in exist- 
ence under the dominion and punishment of sin. For what 
can be the object of their resurrection, if it be not that they 
may, in their entire nature, be consigned to extinction ; and 
what can be the design of restoring their susceptibility of 
corporeal suffering, if it be not that that susceptibility may 
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be the vehicle of the pangs of annihilation? As that will, 
according to Mr. H., be the consequence and the only con- 
sequence of their being raised, it must be the great end itself 
of their resurrection. The aim of God, therefore, in raising 
them and augmenting their capacity of suffering, must be 
wholly vindictive, and indicate, according to Mr. H.’s theo- 
ry, malevolence instead of love. How now does he meet 
this objection, which at a blow overturns the whole fabric 
of his theology? By simply denying that the wicked are to 
be raised in order to their annihilation, although their annibi- 
lation is to be the immediate and only result of their resur- 
rection. 


* As God is not bound to resent the puny shakings of the sin- 
ner’s fist, or the rude swagger of his tongue, but might forget 
him into eternal silence, so in fact he does not raise him up from 
death for the sake of punishing him. God never lifts a finger for 
the recovery of a right of his justice, or to save that attribute 
from fraud. He is not so poor that he should suffer from the 
lack of a deserved pang, anywhere in his universe... He con- 
descends to treat with men in the offer of mercy ;—never in the 
prosecution of his justice. He does not thus sue a claim, or go 
to law with men. All sensible punishment is probably the con- 
scious ebbing away of life—the vanishing from view of infinitely 
desirable blessings, which seeing, the sinner shall be grieved ; 
he shall gnash with his teeth and melt away. And by a law of 
his being, the pangs of the second death may be the measure of 
the sins of life. 

“The second death, then, we regard as not the object or pur- 
pose of the resurrection of the unjust, but its resw/t. The scrip- 
tural statements of this resurrection do not represent it as 
designed for the satisfaction of justice. It is unto condemna- 
tion, but not iz order to condemnation. As life is not for the 
sake of death, and no man is born into this world in order that 
he may die, so the brief reviving of the spent life in the dawn 
of the world to come, is not in order to the second death. 
Every form of man’s death comes from the rejection of life; 
and every pang marks his progress thither, or his rescue and 
retreat from theace.”—Pp. 399, 400. 


What is this but a mere shuffle of words? That the 
resurrection is not to be the penal ground or procuring cause 
of the supposed annihilation, and in ¢haé relation in order 
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to it, is no proof that it is not to be in order to it in the sense 
of the objection; namely, that the capacity of those who 
are raised to suffer, may be expanded to the fullest measure 
which their complex nature admits, and the pangs of anni- 
hilation, and annihilation itself thereby assume the most 
awful form possible. 

The very fact that the resurrection is not to be the pro- 
curing cause, or necessary condition of the supposed anni- 
hilation, is a proof that the object of the resurrection must 
be the different and more awful character which it will im- 
part to the extinction: as annihilation might take place 
without a resurrection, what can be the aim of the resurrec- 
tion, unless it be to impart to the annihilation the more 
dreadful feature it will derive from the augmented capa- 
bility of suffering that will result from the reviviscence of 
the body? The reason Mr. H. gives against the objection, 
thus, instead of removing, verifies it. As the office of the 
resurrection of the lost is not to constitute a penal ground of 
their annihilation, it must be for a different aim; and what 
can that be—if they are to be annihilated—but that their 
annihilation may be in a more awful form, and involve a 
higher sum of misery, than it otherwise would? What 
other office can their vivified bodies be supposed to fill? 
Their susceptibilities of enjoyment are not to be called into 
exercise: no scope will be given to their active powers. 
The only part of their corporeal nature that is to be called 
to the function for which it is formed, is their susceptibility 
of physical pain, their capacity of suffering. The reason 
therefore that their bodies are to be called into a new life 
must be, that they may fill that office, and be the medium 
of a more torturing extinction than would otherwise be 
possible. 

Mr. H. offers the consideration also that their annihila- 
tion will, as he supposes, take place according to the law of 
their nature—as a proof that their resurrection is not to be 
in order to their annihilation. But no such consequence 
follows. How could the accomplishment of annihilation 
by sufferings, for which their constitution fits them, of such 
intensity as to crush them from existence, prove that their 
bodies, which are to be the main seat of that suffering, 
were not restored to life, in order that they might be the 
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means by it of their annihilation? That their annihilation 
would take place in a natural way—that is by pangs and 
agonies of which they will be constitutionally susceptible, 
and produced by the action on them of causes that are 
adapted to produce such effects—surely would present no 
evidence that they were not called into their fresh life and 
susceptibility of suffering, in order that their bodies might 
be the medium in a natural way of the pangs under which 
they sink into annihilation. Instead, their adaptation and 
appropriation to that office would prove conclusively that 
that was the office for which they were designed. His 
attempt to reconcile this part of his theory with his general 
doctrine respecting God’s right and disposition to punish 
sin, is thus altogether unsuccessful. His system is left 
obnoxious to the very objection in its most exacerbated 
form, which he falsely urges against the doctrine of the 
Scriptures on the subject. 

Such is Mr. Hudson’s work. Instead of an impartial and 
scholarly investigation and exhibition of the teachings of the 
sacred word on the theme of which he treats, its whole aim 
is to determine the question on the ground of rationalism, 
against the doctrine of the Bible, and in order to that, funda- 
mental doctrines of natural as well as revealed religion are 
denied; every species of showy and captious objection to 
the truth is urged to perplex and prejudice the reader, and 
postulates are assumed and principles advanced, that con- 
travene the rights of God, deny his wisdom and goodness, 
and exhibit his government as on a level in capriciousness, 
mercilessness, and folly with the lawless and senseless tyran- 
nies of men. 

In a literary relation the work is of little merit. Mr. 
Hudson keeps his readers unapprised, in a great measure, of 
the doctrines he maintains, till he has preoccupied them 
with all the objections his ingenuity enabled ‘him to array 
against the truth, and then relies for the verification of his 
own theory, on the mere assumption and assertion that it 
relieves the Divine government from the objections with 
which he holds it is embarrassed on other views. He offers 
no proofs from any other quarter. He alleges nothing in its 
favor that has the character of a demonstration. As an 
argument, therefore, his book is a fallacy. 
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He studs his pages with a large array of authorities; as 
sources of information, however, a large share of them are 
of little value. He has read extensively, but it seems to 
have been to collect opinions, and gather scraps for quota- 
tion, rather than for the determination of principles. We 
see no indications of a superior knowledge of any of the 
topics which he discusses; while on the main themes he 
gropes in the darkness that naturally enshrouds those who 
prefer to walk in the glimmer of their own understand- 
ings, rather than in the noon-day light of the word of God. 





Arr. V.—Gop tue Supreme Disposer, AND A Mora 
? 
GOVERNOR. 


BY REV. E. POND, D.D. 


Prestpenr Epwarps justly represents the glory of God as 
the great object and end of all his works. In all that he 
does, § in all that he ever will do, the prime object of the 
Supreme Being is, to exhibit himself, to display his perfec- 
tions, to show forth his glory ; so that his intelligent crea- 
tures may have the means of knowing, loving, and enjoying 
him, in the highest degree of which they are capable. 

In displaying his glory to the view of creatures, God 
necessarily exhibits himself in different aspects and lights. 
He represents himself as discharging different offices and 
works. Viewed in one aspect, we behold his power, in 
another his wisdom, in another his goodness and his truth. 
In fulfilling one office, he displays his glorious sovereignty ; 
in another his glorious justice and grace. In these ways, 
God makes a more full exhibition of himself than would 
otherwise be possible. He glorifies himself in the highest 
possible degree. 

In illustration of this thought, we may notice the differ- 
ent official works of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost in our 
redemption, and the varied displays which are herein made 
of the grace and the glory of God. In the official work of 
the Father, God manifests himself in one way ; in the work 
of the Son, in another way ; and in the work of the Spirit, 
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in still another way. We do not mean, with the Sabellians, 
that Father, Son, and Holy Ghost are no more than a three- 
fold manifestation of God; and yet they are, wndoubtedly, 
such a manifestation ; and in their united exhibition of the 
character of God, his glory shines forth with a refulgence 
which would not otherwise be possible. 

Nor are these the only instances in which—the better to 
manifest the different parts of his character, and show forth 
his glory—the one God assumes different offices and works. 
These are the offices of Supreme Disposer and of Moral 
Governor—very distinct in themselves,—in both of which 
God speaks and acts, and in so doing, displays his glory. 
In what follows, we shall confine ourselves chiefly to the 
distinction here indicated ; we mean that between God, the 
supreme Sovereign and Disposer of all things, and God, the 
Moral Governor of intelligent beings. We shall endeavor 
to illustrate and apply this distinction, and show its import- 
ance in a system of theology. 

In many parts of the Bible, God speaks and is spoken of 
in both these offices and works, “I am the Lord, and there 
is none else. I form the light, and create darkness ; I make 
peace and create evil; I the Lord do all these things.” 
And again, in a parallel passage: “ I am God, and there is 
none like me, declaring the end from the beginning, and 
from ancient times the things that are not yet done, saying, 
my counsel shall stand, and I will do all my pleasure” 
(Is. xlv. 6,7; and xlvi. 9,10). ‘ He is of one mind, and 
none can turn him, and whatsoever his soul desireth, even 
that he doeth” (Job xxiii.13). “ He doeth according to his 
will, in the armies of heaven, and among the inhabitants of 
the earth, and none can stay his hand, or say unto him, 
What doest thon” (Dan. iv. 35). “Hath not the potter 
power over the clay of the same lump, to make one vessel 
unto honor, and another to dishonor?” ‘TI will have 
mercy on whom I will have mercy, and I will have com- 
passion on whom I will have compassion” (Rom. ix. 15-21). 
“ Who worketh all things after the counsel of his own will” 
(Eph. i. 11). 

In these and the like passages, God speaks, and is spoken 
of, in the high character of supreme and sovereign Dis- 
poser. It was in this office of supreme Disposer, that he, 
VOL. X.—NO. IV. 40 
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in eternity, formed the plan of all his future operations and 
works. It was a boundless plan, extending through all 
space and time, and to all contingencies and events. It was 
an infinitely perfect plan, requiring no change, admitting 
no improvement or alteration. At the appointed season, and 
in fulfilment of his eternal purpose, God brought the worlds 
into existence; some higher, and some lower; some mate- 
rial, and some spiritual ; some nearer the great source and 
centre of being, and some at remoter distances from it. He 
upholds in existence the worlds he has made; he moves 
them in regular order, according to established laws ; he 
has filled them with living creatures of different orders and 
species, from the highest angel to the meanest worm ; he 
preserves and disposes of all things, according to his plea- 
sure. Not a planet rolls, or an angel flies, but by his 
power; not a sparrow falls without his notice. Nota 
human being is born or dies, is prospered or afilicted, is 
saved or destroyed, but his hand is, in some way, concerned 
in it all. 

The affairs of communities and nations, as well as of indi- 
viduals, are all subject to his providential control. He 
builds up or plucks down, as seemeth good in his sight. He 
often dashes the guilty nations one against another, and 
makes them the instruments of their own destruction; 
“Gilead,” he says, “is mine ; Manasseh is mine ; Ephraim 
is the strength of my hand; Judah is my law-giver ; Moab 
is my washpot; over Edom will I cast my shoe; over Phi- 
listia also will I triumph.”* Even those events which are 
brought about by human agency are not exempt from his 
providential control. ‘ Man’s heart deviseth his way, but 
the Lord directeth his steps.” ‘ The lot is cast into the lap, 
but the whole disposing thereof is from the Lord.” 

Thus God is not only the original contriver and creator, 
but he is the supreme disposer of all things, and the devout 
mind loves to regard him in this light. He loves to see 
God exalted on the throne, high above all contingencies, 





* Some commentators refer this language to David; but in the context it 
is ascribed to God, to whom it more appropriately belongs. “ God hath 
spoken in his holiness,” and what hath he said? “I will rejoice; I will 
divide Shechem, and mete out the valley of Succoth. Gilead is mine,” &c. 
Pe. lx. 6-8. 
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beyond the reach of all his foes. He delights to look up 
and see him rolling along the great wheel of his providence 
in its appointed course; bringing light out of darkness and 
good out of evil, and overruling all things, however they 
may seem to us at present, for his own highest glory and 
the greatest good. It is under impressions such as these, 
that the believing heart exclaims: “Be thou exalted, O 
God, above the heavens, and thy glory above all the 
earth.” ‘Clouds and darkness are round about thee, but 
righteousness and judgment are the habitation of thy 
throne.” 

Let us now turn and contemplate the Supreme Being in 
that other aspect of which we spoke, viz. that of Moral 
Governor. The moral government of God is that govern- 
ment of Jaw, which he exercises over intelligent, moral 
beings. In kind, it resembles human governments, and like 
them, is administered by laws and motives, rewards and pun- 
ishments. It differs essentially from that sovereign disposal 
of all things of which we have spoken. That is altogether 
in the hands of God, and men have nought to do with it, 
except to submit and rejoice in it. But in relation to the 
moral government of God, men have a deep and active con- 
cern. They are themselves the responsible subjects of this 
government. Its motives are addressed to them. Its laws 
bind them. If obedient, they are entitled to its promised 
rewards; if disobedient, to its threatened punishments. As 
Supreme Disposer, God orders all the circumstances and 
events of our lives according to his pleasure, while as 
Moral Governor, he makes known to us his will, and presses 
upon us, with the authority of a Sovereign, and the affection 
of a father, our obligations to obey. 

The perfect moral government of God implies several 
things. First of all, it implies (what is true), that he has 
surrounded himself with the proper subjects of a moral 
government; or, in other words, that he has given existence 
to free, moral, responsible agents, who are legitimately sub- 
ject to him, and bound to obey him. 

This government further implies (what is true) that God 
has given to his rational creatures a perfectly holy and 
righteous Jaw for the regulation of their conduct. He has 
not only enacted such a law, but he has published it. He 
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has told them what their duty is, and what they must do to 
enjoy his favor. 

God’s perfect moral government also implies, that his law 
—which is holy, just, and good—be firmly sustained and 
righteously administered. Nothing must be done, or suf- 
fered to be done, to tarnish the honor of the law, or detract 
from its authority, or weaken the obligations of creatures to 
obey. God must reward the obedient and punish the diso- 
bedient, and each according to the measure of his deserts ; 
so that all may see that his government is administered in 
perfect holiness, justice, and truth. 

Or if, in any case, the disobedient are saved from punish- 
ment, this must be done upon grounds that will satisfy jus- 
tice, and fully sustain the authority of law. If forgiving 
mercy is exercised towards transgressors, then some expedi- 
ent of mercy must be provided by which all the ends of law 
and government shall be as fully secured as in the infliction 
of the threatened penalty. If such an expedient can be 
provided, then a righteous moral governor may, if he 
pleases, and on such terms as he pleases, extend forgiveness 
to the transgressor; because, by the supposition, forgive- 
ness, under such circumstances, does no dishonor to the 
law. 

This last remark is of the more importance to us, since, 
under the moral government of God, such an expedient of 
mercy has actually been provided in behalf of sinful men; 
and through the incarnation and the atonement of the 
Lord Jesus Christ—the grand expedient of God’s grace—on 
the ground of which, and of which alone, human beings can 
besaved. We have all rebelled against that holy govern- 
ment under which it is our privilege to live. We have 
broken the law of God, incurred its penalty, and justice de- 
mands that the penalty be executed. But the Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Lord of Glory, has consented to die for us. He 
has borne our sins in his own body on the tree. He has 
thus magnified the broken law and made it honorable. He 
has vindicated the authority and satisfied the justice of the 
Supreme Ruler, and laid a foundation on which fallen, 
guilty, ruined sinners may be pardoned and saved. 

This great work of atonement, it will be perceived, stands 
in immediate connexion with the moral government of God. 
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Under a government of physical agencies it would not be 
needed, and could not be applied. But under a perfect 
government of law which has been transgressed, an atone- 
ment 7s needed and must be applied, or the transgressor 
must himself suffer the due reward of his deeds. 

On the ground of the atonement which Christ has made, 
God may, as a righteous Moral Governor, offer pardon to 
sinners, on the simple condition of repentance and faith, 
and such an offer he has actually made, he ¢s making it 
continually in the gospel. “ Return to me, and I will return 
to you.” “Let the wicked forsake his way, and the un- 
righteous man his thoughts, and let him return unto the 
Lord, and he will have mercy upon him, and to our God, 
for he will abundantly pardon.” 

And not only may God, on the ground of the atonement, 
make such offers to sinful men, but he may earnestly de- 
sire—and he does—that men would accept them. He may 
use all proper motives with them to bring them to an ac- 
ceptance. He may invite, entreat, and warn, and urge. 
In the fulness of his heart he may exclaim, “O that there 
were such a heart in them that they would fear me, and 
keep all my commandments always, that it might be well 
with them, and with their children for ever!” “O that they 
were wise, that they understood this, that they would consider 
their latter end!” “Turn ye, turn ye, for why will ye die?” 

Such language would not become the Divine Being, as a 
Supreme Disposer, who was doing according to his pleasure 
“in the armies of heaven and among the inhabitants of the 
earth ;” who was “ working all things after the counsel of 
his own will.” But it does become him as a Moral Gover- 
nor, who, at an infinite expense, has opened a way for the 
pardon and salvation of lost men, and who is graciously 
calling them back to their duty. 

An important theological distinction is that between the 
eternal purposes of God, and his law. The points of this 
distinction are the following :—1. God has clearly revealed 
his law; but his purposes, except in a few leading particu- 
lars, he has not revealed. They are among the secret things 
which belong only to himself. 2. God has made his law a 
rule of conduct for his creatures; but his purposes, even 
when we know them, are not to us a rule of conduct. 3. 
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The law of God is often broken,—broken in every case of 
sin; but his purposes are never broken, not even by the 
greatest wickedness. The murderers of our Saviour most 
terribly violated the law of God, but they fulfilled his pur- 
poses. “Him, being delivered by the determinate counsel 
and foreknowledge of God, ye with wicked hands have cru- 
cified and slain” (Acts ii. 23). 

The distinction here indicated between the law of God 
and his purposes is, as we said, a very obvious one. It is 
one of great importance in theology. But it is no more ob- 
vious or important than that between God as a Supreme Dis- 
poser and a Moral Governor; for it is, in fact, but part and 
parcel of the same. The eternal purposes of God belong to 
him as Supreme Disposer. They constitute the perfect and 
boundless plan, according to which all the movements of 
his hand are conducted. “ He worketh all things after the 
counsel of his own will.” But the law of God pertains to 
his office and work as Moral Governor. It is the rule of 
conduct which he has prescribed to his creatures, and which 
he is bound, as Moral Governor, to enforce. Heaven and 
earth might sooner pass away, than that one jot or tittle of 
the law should fail. 

The distinction which we have endeavored to point out 
and illustrate between God’s office and work as Supreme 
Disposer, and as Moral Governor, may help to harmonize 
some seemingly discrepant representations of Scripture, and 
to remove some formidable theological difficulties. In nu- 
merous passages of Scripture, some of which have been 
quoted already, God is represented as sitting on the throne 
of the universe, having all hearts in his hand, and all crea- 
tures and events under his control. “ He is of one mind, 
and none can turn him, and whatsoever his soul desireth, 
even that he doeth.” He “worketh all things after the 
counsel of his own will.” 

But in another class of passages he seems to use a very 
different language. He represents himself as earnestly de- 
siring the conversion and salvation of men, even of those 
who are not saved. “How shall I give you up, Ephraim? 
How shall I deliver you, Israel?” “O that thon hadst 
hearkened unto my commandments! Then had thy peace 
been as a river, and thy righteousness as the waves of the 
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sea.” “QO that thou hadst known, in this thy day, the 
things that belong to thy peace; but now they are hidden 
from thine eyes.” 

Passages of this description are very numerous in the 
Bible ; and how are they to be reconciled with those other 
Scriptures which have been quoted? If God s0 earnestly 
desires the salvation of all men, why are not all saved? If 
he doeth whatsoever his soul desireth, then why does he not 
gratify his benevolent desires in bringing all men to the 
knowledge of the truth ? 

This difficulty, which has been a perplexing one to minis- 
ters and others, can best be obviated, as it seems to us, by 
recurring to the important distinction which has been indi- 
cated,—the distinction between the Divine offices of Moral 
Governor and Supreme Disposer. God’s purposes, which 
belong to him as Supreme Disposer, are never crossed. In 
respect to these, he says of himself, and says truly, “ My 
counsel shall stand, and I will do all my pleasure.” And 
it is truly said of him, that “ Whatsoever his soul desireth, 
even that he doeth.” But God’s moral law is a very differ- 
ent thing from his eternal purpose ; and it will not follow, 
because his counsel, his purpose, his great plan of provi- 
dence is not defeated, that his law is never broken. Nor 
will it follow, because, as Supreme Disposer, God does all 
his pleasure, that as a benevolent Moral Governor, he may 
not desire, and that too with earnestness of which we can 
form no conception, the salvation of the multitudes who 
are never saved. As Supreme Disposer, God moves in one 
sphere, he fulfils one office, he performs one class of Divine 
operations ; while as Moral Governor, he moves in another 
sphere, fills another office, presents another aspect of 
character, performs quite another kind of work. As Su- 
preme Disposer, God holds a language perfectly true, and 
altogether becoming to him in that high and sovereign 
capacity; while as Moral Governor he uses another lan- 
guage, not inconsistent with the former, but equally true, 
and equally becoming to him, in the capacity in which he 
now speaks. 

In administering a moral government over his intelligent 
offspring, God desires their obedience. He desires the 
obedience of them all. And when any of them have wan- 
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dered from him, he earnestly desires their return. At an 
infinite expense he has opened a way in which they may 
return; and he calls out to them, and cries after them, to 
walk in the way of life. ‘ As I live, saith the Lord God, I 
have no pleasure in the death of him that dieth, but rather 
that he turn from his wicked ways and live. Turn ye, turn 
ye, for why will ye die?” Such language is altogether be- 
fitting the Divine Being, as a benevolent Moral Governor 
—administering a government of law over, not only intel- 
ligent creatures, but apostate creatures, for whom a pro- 
vision of mercy has been made ; but not at all befitting him 
as the sovereign and supreme Disposer, who doeth accord- 
ing to his will in heaven and on earth— who hath mercy on 
whom he will have mercy, and whom he will he harden- 
eth.” 

Nor let it be said that the course of reasoning here em- 
ployed implies that there are two Gods. It is the one God 
of whom we speak, presenting himself before us in different 
aspects, offices, and lights, that so he may display himself 
more adequately and truly—that so he may shine upon us 
in the full refulgence of his glory. 

Nor let any one think to refute our reasonings by com- 
parisons drawn from mere earthly relations—as from those 
of a father to his children, or of a ruler to his subjects. The 
truth is, no earthly relations can reach the vastness of the 
subject in hand. An earthly parent may stand in the rela- 
tion of moral governor, in a sinall way, to the children 
under his care. He may give them laws, and desire and 
exact obedience. But can he stand to them in that other 
and higher relation of Creator and Supreme Disposer? Or 
can he address them in language appropriate to such a re- 
lation? We make these remarks for the purpose of show- 
ing how dangerous it is to attempt illustrating, except to a 
little way, Divine things by human things; or to attempt 
refuting the plain representations of God’s word, by com- 
parisons drawn from mere human relations. 

It is of great importance to the creatures of God to regard 
him, and believe in him, in both the aspects in which he has 
been presented in this paper. This is important, because 
otherwise we cannot get a just and adequate view of God. 
We cannot see him, or love him, as he is. The same is also 
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important, because both the views which have been given 
have important practical bearings, and are necessary to the 
formation of a complete and well proportioned Christian 
character. 

We must regard God in the capacity of Sovereign and 
Supreme Disposer, in order that we may gain the most ex- 
alted conceptions of him, and may repose and rejoice in him, 
under all circumstances. There are times when we want 
to look up to God as Sovereign, sitting on the circuit of the 
heavens, and rolling into effect his undisturbed (decrees; 
bringing light out of darkness, and good out of evil, and 
cause tlie wrath of men to contribute to his praise. There 
are times when, if we could not take these high, these en- 
nobling views of God, we should have no ground of hope or 
comfort left. 

At the same time, we love to regard the Almighty as 
a righteous Moral Governor, our beneficent Ruler, our 
heavenly Father, who has given us the best of laws, and 
whose government over us is perfectly wise and good. 
Especially do we love to regard him in the dispensations 
of his grace—opening a way of recovery for the lost, and 
calling out to his wandering children to return unto him and 
live. Without these views of God, we might adore and fear 
before him, but we could not love him as we now should. 
We could never be melted, as we now should be, in the 
ever warming, enlivening beams of his tenderness and love. 

The Christian world affords numerous examples of the 
danger of taking but partial views of God—of entertaining 
but a one-sided view of his character. To say nothing of 
those who so represent the sovereignty of God as to cut off 
entirely the freedom of man, or who so exalt the human will 
as to leave God no certain control over the hearts of his 
creatures; there are, undoubtedly, pious persons, sincere 
Christians, whose characters suffer on account of the par- 
tial, one-sided views which they are led to take of the Su- 
preme Being. Here, we will suppose, is a class of religion- 
ists, pious persons, who dwell almost exclusively upon the 
sovereignty of God. They love to think of his holy purposes, 
his sovereign decrees. They rejoice that “the counsel of 
the Lord standeth for ever, and the thought of his heart to 
all generations ;” that “he is of one mind and none can 
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turn him, and whatsoever his soul desireth, even that he 
doeth.” The effect of dwelling so much upon topics such 
as these is, to form a particular type of Christian character ; 
trustful, stable, and for the most part, joyful; but yet hard, 
rigid, wanting in gentleness and tenderness, and wanting 
sometimes in conscientiousness, and in a wakeful, active 
concern for the good of souls. Persons of this character 
will, peradventure, leave to the sovereignty of God what 
they ought to be using means to accomplish themselves. 

There is another class of Christians who, owing to wrong 
instruction or prejudice, or some other cause, think little of 
the sovereignty of God in his purposes and in his provi- 
dence. They do not understand the subject aright ; they 
are afraid of it. As it presents itself to their minds, they 
feel no complacency in it. They prefer to dwell on another 
class of subjects; the goodness of God, more especially as 
manifested in the gospel; the love of Christ, in consenting 
to come into the world and die for sinners ; the freeness, the 
universality of the gospel offers; the various motives of the 
gospel, and the obligations of men everywhere to embrace 
it. Now the dwelling so constantly on subjects of this na- 
ture goes to form a particular type of Christian character, 
and a very different one from that last exhibited. These 
men will be earnest and active, at least at times. Their 
love, their zeal, will rise very high ; but they will be fitful, 
unstable, blown about by the gusts of feeling or the force 
of circumstances, like a ship without anchor, ballast, or 
helm. They need those high views of the sovereignty of 
God to which they have never yet attained, to move them; 
to sustain them ; to give them confidence in seasons of dark- 
ness, as well as of light ; to lead them to adore and fear God, 
as well as love him; in short, to give proportion and sym- 
metry’to their Christian characters, and form them in a meet- 
ness for heaven. 

The two classes of persons here referred to are supposed, 
both of them, to be truly pious ; and the characters of both 
are formed (as every person’s must be) according to the 
views which they respectively entertain. And the charac- 
ters of both are one-sided, out of proportion, just because 
they have been led to take but partial, one-sided views of 
God. We must habitually think of God, not only as a Su- 
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preme Disposer, but a Moral Governor; not only in the 
steady march of his glorious sovereignty, but in his tender 
pity and love for dying men. We must think of him, in 
short, in his whole character, as he has revealed himself in 
the Scriptures: and then, if we are Christians, we shall love 
him in his whole character ; our hearts will be formed into 
his whole image, and we shall become meet for the inherit- 
nace of the saints in light. 

As the two aspects in which we have been led to view 
the Divine character are very distinct, so the duties resulting 
from them are distinct also. We are to adore and fear, in 
view of the Divine sovereignty. We are to submit to it, and 
rejoice in it. We are tostay ourselves upon it at all times, 
and then we shall not be greatly moved. 

But as active beings, free moral agents, bound to avoid 
the evil and choose the good, and to do good to the utmost 
of our ability ; we have to do with God, chiefly, as a Moral 
Governor. His holy law binds us. Under all circumstances, 
this is to be the rule of our life. With his sovereign pur- 
poses, in this view, we have nothing to do. They are, in 
general, unknown to us; and so far as they are known, they 
are not to be substituted in place of. the law, as the guide 
of our actions. We have, indeed, broken the law, and 
incurred its fearful penalty ; but as a kind, paternal Moral 
Governor, God is not willing to give us up. He has opened 
a way of recovery for us, and in all the benignity of his infi- 
nite heart, he is crying after us to be wise. “ Ho, every 
one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters,” “Come unto me, 
all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest.” Our first and immediate duty is to listen and com- 
ply. Tenderly invited to come, we must come, and receive 
with a full heart, the salvation of the gospel. 

And having received this salvation ourselves, we must do 
all in our power to impart it to others. We must not trust 
to the Divine sovereignty to accomplish what it belongs to 
us instrumentally to perform. Paul was a firm believer 
and advocate of the sovereignty of God; and yet who ever 
burned with a more ardent desire, or labored with a more 
untiring assiduity, for the salvation of souls?) Happy he who 
takes the same views of the Divine character as the apostle 
Paul, and forms his own character after the same model. 
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Art. VI.—Dr. Livinestone’s TRAVEts in AFRICA. 


Misstonary TRAVELS AND Researcues in Sourn AFrica, IN- 
cLupiIne A SxercH or Srxreen YrArs’ ResIpENCE IN THE 
IntertIor or AFRICA, AND A JOURNEY FROM THE CAPE OF 
Goop Horr to Loanpa on THe West Coast; THENCE 
ACROss THE CONTINENT DOWN THE River ZAMBESI TO THE 
Eastern Ocean. By David Livingstone, LL.D, D.C.L. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1858. 


Tue discoveries detailed in this volume are of greater 
novelty and interest than have been made by any of the 
numerous travellers who have preceded Dr. Livingstone in 
the exploration of Africa. They extend through fifteen de- 
grees of latitude, and stretch from the western coast in a 
winding line, along the course of rivers chiefly, through 
twenty-five degrees of longitude to the eastern ocean; and 
through three-fifths of that space, reveal a region wholly un- 
known before, well watered, generally healthy, fertile, 
abounding with wild animals, and occupied by tribes that 
seem ready to welcome the introduction among them of 
commerce, civilization, and the gospel. The narrative itself 
is of high merit; unencumbered by useless details, simple, 
clear, graphic, and occupied throughout with objects and 
incidents of novelty and interest, it presents at every stage 
a picture so natural and vivid, that the reader seems to be 
transported to the scene, and gaze at it as a living spec- 
tacle. 

Dr. Livingstone, born and educated in Scotland, sailed in 
1840, in the service of the London Missionary Society, to 
South Africa, and at length established himself as a mission- 
ary among the Bechuanas, a tribe occupying a considerable 
region midway between the west and eastern coasts, at the 
distance of about seven hundred miles from Cape Town. 
He appears soon to have gained the confidence of the chief, 
and in a measure of the people ; but a succession of droughts, 
attacks on the tribe by the Boers, a class of renegade colo- 
nists, the capture and sale into slavery of the children of 
his school, and other disasters, discouraged his continu- 
ance there, and led him to seek a more eligible station. 
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He accordingly set out in June, 1849, on an exploring 
tour to the north, and crossing the eastern skirts of the Kala- 
hari plain, discovered the lake Ngami. He then learned 
that the country further north abounds in rivers; but not 
obtaining guides, returned. After a second unsuccessful 
attempt, he at length, in 1851, advanced to the banks of the 
Zambesi. He now conceived the project of exploring that 
river to its northwest sources, and through its downward 
course to the eastern ocean, and open, if practicable, the 
vast region which it traverses to commerce, civiliza- 
tion, and Christianity. To prepare for this, he returned to 
Cape Town, and, sending his family to England, set out 
again in June, 1852, for the Zambesi, which he reached in 
May of the following year. After a detention there of six 
months, during which he gained the favor of the most 
powerful chief in that region, and organized a party to 
accompany him, he proceeded to ascend the Leeambye, the 
western branch of the Zambesi, and at length the Leeba 
entering the Leeambye from fhe north and west, and on 
reaching its source, struck off diagonally to Loanda on the 
western coast. The valleys of the Leeambye and the south- 
ern part of the Leeba are rich and covered with the luxurious 
vegetation of a tropical clime. The country between the 
head of the Leeba and the western coast, extending through 
ten degrees of longitude, is generally elevated. A series of 
ridges separated by deep vales running parallel to the coast 
occupy the eastern half of that space, and send their waters 
to the north. Through the other half the descent is towards 
the ocean. This wide region, though occupied in a large 
degree by forests and deluged by excessive rains, is fertile 
and capable of yielding rich crops. The principal tribe on 
this line is the Makololo, of whom Dr. L.’s party chiefly 
consisted. Their territory lies on the Zambesi at the point 
where he struck that river, and embraces a wide region both 
at the north and north-east, and is occupied to a consider- 
able extent by conquered tribes. He met a friendly recep- 
tion from most of the chiefs and people on the Leeambye 
and Leeba. Those between the Leeba and the Portuguese 
settlements on the coast, familiar with the slave trade, and 
accustomed to plunder those in their power, were ina measure 
hostile and unwilling to allow him to traverse their territory, 
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without surrendering to them some of his party as slaves, or 
a share of his property. The fatigues and exposures of this 
journey, occupying near seven months, during a large part 
of which he was drenched by perpetual rains, and had but 
a scant supply of food, broke down his health. He met a 
generous reception from the Portuguese authorities at Loan- 
da, and the British residents there ; and after a stay of near 
four months, returned with his party, and reached the point 
on the Zambesi from which he started at the close of August, 
1855, after an absence of a year and ten months. 

He soon organized a more powerful party to explore the 
Zambesi to the eastward, and early in November pro- 
ceeded down the line of that stream, first on the north side, 
then on the south, and at length at the end of four months, 
having traversed nine degrees of longitude, reached the 
Portuguese settlement at Tete, three hundred miles from 
the entrance of the river to the sea. A large part of that 
wide region is elevated, well watered, healthy, luxuriant, 
adapted to cotton, rice, indigo, grain, and every species 
of tropical fruit, and capable of sustaining a great popu- 
lation. The tribes were friendly, with the exception of 
those skirting the Portuguese settlements, who have been 
made suspicious and savage by the slave trade. Dr. Living- 
stone received the most generous attentions from the Portu- 
guese commandant at Tete. After a detention of a few 
weeks, leaving his party there to await his return, he 
descended the Zambesi to Kilimane, where it enters the 
Eastern Ocean. Hesoon proceeded to the Mauritius, and 
thence to the Red Sea and the Mediterranean, and in 
December, 1856, reached England. 

We present a series of passages, from which the reader 
will gain a general view of the features of the country, its 
vegetable products, its animals, and the character and con- 
dition of the population. 

The Desert of Kalahari immediately south of the lake 
Ngami, instead of a sandy waste, is a vast plain or basin, once 
probably well watered, now without streams, but that sends 
up from its bosom a luxurious growth, and is occupied by vast 
herds of animals. It was along the eastern border of this, 
that he passed in his journeys from the colony to the lake 
and the Zambesi, and back. 
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“ The space from the Orange River in the South, lat. 29°, to 
Lake Ngami in the north, and from about 24° east long. to 
near the west coast, has been called a desert, simply because it 
contains no running water, and very little in wells. It is by no 
means destitute of vegetation and inhabitants, for it is covered 
with grass, and a great variety of creeping plants ; besides 
which there are large patches of bushes, and even trees. It is 
remarkably flat, but intersected in different parts by the beds of 
ancient rivers; and prodigious herds of certain antelopes which 
require little or no water roam over the trackless plains. The 
inhabitants, Bushmen and Bakalahari, prey on the game, and on 
the countless rodentia and small species of the feline race which 
subsist on these. In general the soil is light-colored soft sand, 
nearly pure silica. The beds of the ancient rivers contain much 
alluvial soil, and as that is baked hard by the burning sun, rain- 
water stands in pools in some of them for several months of the 
year. 

“The quantity of grass which grows on this remarkable 
region is astonishing, even to those who are familiar with India, 
It usually rises in tufts with bare spaces between, or the inter- 
vals are occupied by creeping plants, which having their roots 
buried far beneath the soil, feel little the effects of the scorching 
sun. The number of these which have tuberous roots is very 
great, and their structure is intended to supply nutriment and 
moisture (to animals and men) when, during the long droughts, 
they can be obtained nowhere else. Here we have an example 
of a plant, not generally tuber bearing, becoming so under cir- 
cumstances, where that appendage is necessary to act as a 
reservoir for preserving its life. It is one of the cucurbitacee, 
and bears a small scarlet colored eatable cucumber. Another 
plant named Leroshua is a blessing to the inhabitants of the 
Desert. We see a small plant with linear leaves, and a stalk 
not thicker than a crow’s quill; on digging down a foot or 
eighteen inches, we come to a tuber often four or five inches in 
diameter; when the rind is removed, we find it to be a mass of 
cellular tissue, filled with fluid much like that in a young turnip. 
Owing to the depth beneath at which it is found, it is generally 
deliciously cool and refreshing. 

“ But the most surprising plant of the Desert, is the Kengwe 
or Kéme, the watermelon. In years when more than the usual 
quantity of rain falls, vast tracts of the country are literally 
covered with these melons; this was the case annually, when 
the fall of rain was greater than it is now, and the Backwains 
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sent trading parties every year to the lake. It happens com- 
monly once every ten or eleven years, and for the last three 
times its occurrence has coincided with an extraordinarily wet 
season. Then animals of various sort and name, including man, 
rejoice in the rich supply. The elephant, true lord of the forest, 
revels in this fruit, and so do the different species of rhinoceros, 
although naturally so diverse in thé choice of pasture. The 
various kinds of antelopes feed on them with equal avidity, and 
lions, hyenas, jackalls, and mice, all seem to know and appre- 
ciate the common blessing. These melons are not, however, all 
of them eatable. Some are sweet, and others are so bitter as 
to be deleterious. 

“The human inhabitants of this tract of country consist of 
Bushmen and Bakalahari. The former are probably the abo- 
rigines of the Southern portion of the continent; the latter the 
remnants of the first emigration of Bechuanas. The Bushmen 
live in the Desert from choice, the Bakalahari from compulsion, 
and both possess an intense love of liberty. The Bushmen are 
peculiar in race, language, habit, and appearance. They are the 
only real nomades in the country; they never cultivate the soil, 
nor rear any domestic animal save dogs. They are so intimately 
acquainted with the habits of the game that they follow them in 
their migrations, and prey upon them from place to place, and thus 
prove as complete a check upon their inordinate increase as the 
other carnivora, Their chief subsistence is of game, but that 
is eked out by what the women collect of roots, and briars, and 
fruits of the Desert. Those who inhabit the hot sandy plains of 
the Desert, possess generally thin wiry forms, capable of great 
exertion, and of severe privations. Many are of low stature, 
though not dwarfish. The specimens brought to Europe have 
been selected on account of their extreme ugliness ; conseqtently 
the English ideas of the whole tribe are formed in the same way, 
as if the ugliest specimens of English were exhibited in Africa as 
characteristic of the entire British nation. That they are like 
baboons is in some degree true, just as these and other simix 
are in some points frightfully human, 

“The Bakalahari are traditionally reported to be the eldest 
of the Bechuana tribes, and they are said to have possessed 
enormous herds of the large horned cattle mentioned by Bruce, 
until they were despoiled of them, and driven into the desert 
by a fresh migration of their own nation. Living ever since on 
the same plains with the Bushmen, subjected to the same influ- 
ences of climate, enduring the same thirst, and subsisting on 
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similar food for centuries, they seem to supply a standing proof, 
that locality is not always sufficient to account for difference of 
races. The Bakalahari retain in undying vigor the Bechuana 
love for agriculture and domestic animals. They hoe their gar- 
dens annually, though often all they can hope for is a supply of 
melons and pumpkins, And they carefully rear small herds of 
goats."—Pp. 53-56. 


Lake Ngami is of but moderate dimensions, perhaps ten 
to fifteen miles wide, and thirty or forty in length, and 
shallow. It is fed by several large rivers from the north, 
and its surplus waters in the season of flood pass in a deep 
stream, the Zouga, to a smaller lake in the southeast. On 
returning the party descended this river. The scenery is 
very beautiful; the banks being lofty on one side, and 
sloping and grassy on the other, and adorned with magni- 
ficent trees. The region abounds with wild animals. 


“We found the elephants in prodigious numbers on the 
southern bank. They come to drink by night, and after having 
slaked their thirst—in doing which they throw large quantities 
of water over themselves, and are heard, while enjoying the re- 
freshment, screaming with delight—they evince their horror of 
pitfalls [dug for them and other animals by the natives] by set- 
ting off in a straight line to the desert, and never diverge till 
they are eight or ten miles off. They are smaller here than in 
the countries farther south. At the Limpopo, for instance, they 
are upwards of twelve feet high ; here only eleven : farther north 
we shall find them nine feet only. We saw specimens of the 
straight-horned rhinoceros, which is a variety of the white ; and 
we found that from the horn being projected downward, it did 


not obstruct the line of vision, so that this species is able to be - 


much more wary than its neighbors. 

“We discovered an entirely new species of antelope called 
leché. It is a beautiful water antelope of a light brownish yel- 
low color. Its horns, exactly like those of the water-buck or 
tumogo of the Bechuanas, rise from the head with a slight bend 
backward, then curve forward at the points. It is never found 
a mile from water ; islets in marshes and rivers are its favorite 
haunts, and it is quite unknown except in the central humid 
basin of Africa. Having a good deal of curiosity, it presents a 
noble appearance as it stands gazing, with head erect, at the 
approaching stranger. When it resolves to decamp it lowers 
VOL. X.—NO. IV. 41 
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its head, and lays its horns down to a level with the withers; it 
then begins with a waddling trot, which ends in its galloping 
and springing over bushes like the pallahs. It invariably runs 
to the water and crosses it by a succession of bounds each of 
which appears to be from the bottom.”—Pp. 85, 86. 


Hunting the elephant is often very dangerous. When 
wounded he rushes at his assailant, and unless bafiled by 
his distance or adroitness despatches him. 


“ The step of the elephant when charging the hunter, though 
apparently not quick, is so long that the pace equals the speed 
of a good horse at a canter. A young sportsman would do 
well to pause before resolving to brave such a terrific charge. 
The scream or trumpeting of this enormous brute, when infuri- 
ated, is more like what the shriek of a French steam-whistle 
would be to a man standing on the dangerous part of a rail- 
road, than any other earthly sound. A horse unused to it will 
sometimes stand shivering, instead of taking his rider out of 
danger. It has often happened that the poor animal’s legs do 
their duty so badly that he falls and causes his rider to be trod- 
den into a mummy.”—Pp. 170, 171. 


The ostrich abounds in the region south of the lake. 
The following is the description Dr. Livingstone gives of its 
habits :— 


“The ostrich is usually seen quietly feeding on some spot 
where no one can approach him, without being detected by his 
wary eye. As the wagon movesalong, far to the windward, he 
thinks it is intending to circumvent him, so he rushes up a mile 
or so from the leeward, and so near the front oxen, that one 
sometimes gets a shot at the silly bird. When he begins to 
run, all the game in sight follow his example. I have seen this 
folly taken advantage of when he was feeding quietly in a valley 
open at both ends. A number of men would commence run- 
ring as if to cut off his retreat from the end through which the 
wind came ; and although he had the whole country, hundreds 
of miles before him, by going to the other end, on he madly 
rushed to get past the men, and so was speared. He never 
swerves from the course he once adopts, but only inereases his 
speed. 

“ When the ostrich is feeding his pace is from twenty to 
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twenty-two inches ; when walking, but not feeding, it is twenty- 
six inches; and when terrified, as in the case noticed, it is from 
eleven and a half to thirteen, and even fourteen feet in length. 
Only in one case was I at all satisfied of being able to count the 
rate of speed by a stop-watch; and, if I am not mistaken, there 
were thirty steps in ten seconds. Generally one’s eye can no 
more follow the legs than it can the spokes of a carriage-wheel 
in rapid motion. If we take the above number, and twelve feet 
stride as the average pace, we have a speed of twenty-six miles 
an hour. 

“Tt requires the utmost address of the Bushmen, crawling for 
miles on their stomachs, to stalk them successfully: yet the 
quantity of feathers collected annually shows that the number 
slain must be considerable, as each bird has only a few in the 
wings and tail. The male bird is of a jet black glossy color, with 
the single exception of the white feathers, which are objects of 
trade. Nothing can be finer than the adaptation of these glossy 
feathers for the climate of the Kalahari, where these birds 
abound ; for they afford a perfect shade to the body, with free 
ventilation beneath them. Their organs of vision are placed so 
high that they can detect an enemy at a great distance.”— 
Pp. 172, 173. 


Lions also abound in this region, though they are far less 
formidable, it seems, than is often represented. 


“When encountered in the day-time, the lion stands a second 
or two gazing, then turns slowly round, and walks as slowly 
away, for a dozen paces, looking over his shoulder ; then begins 
to trot, and when he thinks himself out of sight bounds off like 
agreyhound. By day there is not, as a rule, the smallest dan- 
ger of lions, which are not molested, attacking man, nor even on 
a clear moonlight night, except when at the breeding season. 
They then brave almost any danger; and if a man happens to 
cross to the windward of them, both lion and lioness will rush at 
him. So general, however, is the sense of security in moonlight 
nights, that we seldom tied up our oxen, but let them lie loose 
by our wagons; while on a dark, rainy night, if a lion is in the 
neighborhood, he is almost sure to venture to kill an ox. His 
approach is always stealthy, except when wounded; and any 
appearance of a trap is enough to cause him to refrain from 
making the last spring. 

“ When a lion is very hungry, and lying in wait, the sight of 
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an animal may make him commence stalking it. In one case a 
man, while stealthily crawling toward a rhinoceros, happened to 
glance behind him, and found to his horror a lion stalking him; 
he only escaped by springing up atree. At Lopepe, a lioness 
sprang on the after-quarter of Mr. Oswell’s horse. The horse 
on feeling the lion sprang away, and the rider caught by a thorn, 
was brought to the ground, and rendered insensible. His dogs 
saved him. Another English gentleman was surprised in the 
same way, though not hunting the lion at the time, but turning 
round shot him dead in the neck. By accident a horse belong- 
ing to that gentleman ran away, but was stopped by the bridle 
catching a stump; there he remained a prisoner two days, and 
when found, the whole space around was marked by the foot- 
prints of lions. They had evidently been afraid to attack the 
haltered horse, from fear that it was a trap. Two lions came 
up by night to within three yards of oxen tied to a wagon, and 
a sheep tied to a tree, and stood roaring, but afraid to make a 
spring. On another occasion one of our party was lying sound 
asleep, and unconscious of danger, between two natives behind 
a bush; the fire was nearly out at their feet, in consequence of 
all being completely tired out by the fatigues of the previous 
day ; a lion came up to within three yards of the fire, and there 
commenced roaring, instead of making a spring ; the fact that 
their riding-ox was tied to a bush, was the only reason the lion 
had for not following his instinct, and making a meal of them. 
He then stood on a knoll three hundred yards distant, and 
roared all night, and continued his growling as the party moved 
off by daylight the next morning. 

“ Nothing that I have learned of the lion would lead me to 
attribute to it, either the ferocious or noble character ascribed 
to it elsewhere. It possesses none of the nobility of the New- 
foundland or St. Bernard’s dogs. With respect to its great 
strength there can be no doubt. The immense masses of mus- 
cle around its jaws, shoulders, and forearms, proclaim tremen- 
dous force. They would seem, however, to be inferior in power 
to those of the Indian tiger. Most of those feats of strength 
that I have seen performed by lions, such as taking away an ox, 
were not carrying, but dragging or trailing the carcass along the 
ground. They have sprung on some occasions on the hind- 
quarters of a horse, but no one has ever seen them on the 
withers of a giraffe. They do not mount on the hind-quarters 
of an eland even, but try to drag him down with their claws. 
Messrs. Oswell and Vardon once saw three lions endeavoring to 
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drag down a buffalo, and they were unable to do so for a time, 
though he was then mortally wounded with a two-ounce ball. 

“Where game is abundant there you may expect lions in pro- 
portionately large numbers. They are never seen in herds, but 
six or eight, probably one family, occasionally hunt together. 

“The lion has other checks on inofdinate increase, besides 
man. He seldom attacks full-grown animals ; but frequently, 
when a buffalo calf is caught by him, the cow rushes to the res- 
cue, and a toss from her often kills him. 

“ On the plain south of Sebetuane’s ford, a herd of buffaloes 
kept a number of lions from their young by the males turning 
their heads to the enemy. The young and the cows were in the 
rear. One toss from a bull would kill the strongest lion that 
ever breathed. Lions never go near any elephants, except the 
calves, which, when young, are sometimes torn by them. Every 
living thing retires before the lordly elephant; yet a full-grown 
one would be an easier prey than the rhinoceros ; the lion 
rushes off at the mere sight of this latter beast.”—Pp. 151-158. 


As the Kalahari region, from its want of water, is not 
likely to be cultivated, it will continue to be the home of 
these wild animals, probably long after they are driven 
from the neighboring districts. 

The country north and east throughout the line explored 
by Dr. Livingstone presents an entire contrast to this water- 
less level. It is diversified by hills, ridges, and here and 
there mountains, deep valleys, and wide plains, and is well 
watered. The point at which the western branch of the 
Zambesi is supposed to rise is twenty degrees distant from 
its eastern source, while its head nearest the equator is ten 
degrees north of the point at which it enters the ocean. Its 
length, whether reckoned by its most western or northern 
branch, must be near two thousand miles. The vast space 
it thus traverses is cut in every direction by streams that 
flow into it, and is generally fertile, healthy, stocked with 
wild animals, and occupied by tribes of a better cast than 
those on the skirts of the settlements at the Cape. The 
following is the first scene they entered on the Leeambye, 
in their voyage up that river. 


“ We proceeded rapidly up the river [in boats furnished by 
the Makololo], and I felt the pleasure of looking on lands which 
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had never been seen by a European before. The river is indeed 
a magnificent one, often more than a mile broad, and adorned 
with many islands of from three to five miles in length. Both 
islands and banks are covered with forests, and most of the trees 
on the brink of the water send down roots from their branches 
like the banian, or Ficus Indica. The islands at a little distance 
seem great rounded masses of sylvan vegetation reclining on the 
bosom of the glorious stream. The beauty of the scenery of 
some of the islands is greatly increased by the date-palm, with 
its gracefully curved fronds and refreshing light-green color, 
near the bottom of the picture, and the lofty palmyra towering 
far above, and casting its feathery foliage against a cloudless 
sky. It being winter, we had the strange coloring on the bank, 
which many parts of African landscape assume. The country 
adjacent to the river is rocky and undulating, abounding in ele- 
phants and all other large game, except lechés and nakongs, 
which generally seem to avoid stony ground. The soil is of a 
reddish color, and very fertile, as is attested by the great quan- 
tity of grain raised annually by the Banyeti. A great many 
villages of this poor and industrious people are situated on both 
banks; they are expert hunters of the hippopotami and other 
animals, and very proficient in the manufacture of articles of 
wood and iron. The whole of this part of the country being 
infested with the tsetse (a poisonous fly), they are unable to 
rear domestic animals. This may have led to their skill in 
handicraft works. Some make large wooden vessels with very 
neat lids, and wooden bowls of ali sizes ; and since the idea of 
sitting on stools has entered the Makololo mind, they have 
shown great taste in the different forms given to the legs of 
these pieces of furniture. Other Banyeti, or Manyeti, as they 
are called, make neat and strong baskets of the split roots of a 
certain tree, while others excelin pottery and iron. I cannot find 
that they have ever been warlike. Indeed the wars of the centre 
of the country, where no slave trade existed, have seldom been 
about any thing else but cattle. So well known is this, that 
several tribes refuse to keep cattle, because they tempt their 
enemies to come and steal. Nevertheless they have no objection 
to eat them when offered, and their country admits of being 
well stocked. I have heard of but one war occurring from 
another cause. Three brothers, Barolongs, fought for the pos- 
session of a woman who was considered worth a battle, and the 
tribe has remained divided ever since. 

_ “From the bend up to the north, called Katima-molelo, the 
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bed of the river is rocky, and the stream runs fast, forming a 
succession of rapids and cataracts, which prevent continuous 
navigation when the water is low. The rapids are not visible 
when the river is full, but the cataracts of Nambwe, Bombwe, 
and Kale, must always be dangerous. The fall at each of these 
is between four and six feet. But the falls of Gonye present a 
much more serious obstacle. There we were obliged to take 
the canoes out of the water, and carry them more than a mile 
by land. The fall is about thirty feet. The main body of water 
which comes over the ledge of rock when the river is low, is 
collected into a space seventy or eighty yards wide before it 
takes the leap, and a mass of rock being thrust forward (from 
the side) against the roaring torrent, a loud sound is produced. 
Tradition reports the destruction in this place of two hippopo- 
tamus-hunters, who, over eager in the pursuit of the wounded 
animal, were, with their intended prey, drawn down into the 
frightful gulf. There is also a tradition of a man, evidently of 
superior mind, who left his own countrymen, the Barotse, and 
came down the river, took advantage of the falls, and led out a 
portion of the water there for irrigation. Such minds must 
have arisen from time to time in these regions, as well as in our 
own country, but ignorant of the use of letters, they have left 
no memorial behind them. One never expects to find a grave 
or a stone of remembrance in Africa. The very rocks are illite- 
rate, they contain so few fossils. Those here are of reddish, 
variegated, hardened sandstone. This and broad horizontal 
strata of trap, sometimes a hundred miles in extent, forma great 
part of the bottom of the central valley. 

“ As we passed up the river, the different villages of Banyeti 
turned out to present Sekeletu [the chief of the Makololo] with food 
and skins as their tribute. One large village is placed at Gonye, 
the inhabitants of which are required to assist the Makololo to 
carry their canoes past the falls. When we came to about 
16° 16’ S. latitude, the high wooded banks seemed to leave the 
river. Viewed from the flat reedy basin in which it then 
flowed, the banks seemed prolonged into ridges, of the same 
wooded character, two or three hundred feet high, and stretched 
away until they were twenty or thirty miles apart. The inter- 
vening space, nearly one hundred miles in length, with the 
Leeambye winding gently near the middle, is the true Barotse 
Valley. It bears a close resemblance to the valley of the Nile, 
and is inundated annually, not by rains, but by the Leeambye, 
exactly as Lower Egypt is flooded by the Nile. The villages 
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of the Barotse are built on mounds, some of which are said to 
have been raised artificially by Santuru, a former chief of the 
Barotse, and during the inundation the whole valley assumes 
the appearance of a large lake, with the villages on the mounds 
like islands. Some portion of the waters of inundation comes 
from the north-west, where great floodings also occur, but more 
comes from north and north-east, descending the bed of the 
Lecambye itself. There are but few trees in this valley; those 
which stand on the mounds were nearly all transplanted by San- 
turu for shade. The soil is extremely fertile, and the people are 
never in want of grain, for by taking advantage of the moisture 
of the inundation, they can take two crops a year. The Barotse_ 
are strongly attached to this fertile valley ; they say, ‘ here hun- 
ger is not known.’ 

“This great valley is not put to a tithe of the use it might be. 
It is covered with coarse succulent grasses which afford ample 
pasturage for large herds of cattle. These thrive wonderfully, 
and give milk copiously to their owners. When the valley is 
flooded, the cattle are compelled to go to the higher lands, where 
they fall off in condition: their return is a time of joy.”—Pp. 
232-235. 

“ While at Naliele I walked out to Katongo (lat. 15° 16’ 33”), 
on the ridge which bounds the valley of the Barotse in that direc- 
tion, and found it covered with trees. It it only the commence- 
ment of the lands which are never inundated ; their gentle rise 
from the dead level of the valley much resembles the edge of the 
Desert in the valley of the Nile. But here the Banyeti have 
fine gardens, and raise great quantities of maize, millet, and 
native corn of large grain and beautifully white. They grow 
also yams, sugar-cane, the Egyptian arum, sweet potato, two 
kinds of manioc or cassava, besides pumpkins, melons, beans, and 
ground nuts. These, with plenty of fish in the river, its branches 
and lagoons, waterfowl, and wild fruits, always make the people 
refer to the Barotse as the land of plenty.”—Pp. 240. 

“We now (S. lat. 14°) began to ascend the Leeba (which is 
nearly in the line of that part of the Leeambye on which they 
had thus far advanced). The water is black, as compared with 
the main stream, which here (coming from the east) assumes 
the name of Kabompo. 

“The Leeba flows placidly, and, unlike the parent river, re- 
ceives numbers of little rivulets from both sides. It winds slowly 
through the most charming meadows, each of which has a soft 
sedgy centre, large pond, or trickling rill down the middle. 
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The trees are now covered with a profusion of the freshest foli- 
age, and seem planted in groups of such pleasant graceful out- 
line that art could give no additional charm. The grass, which 
had been burned off and was growing again after the rains, was 
short and green, and all the scenery so like that of a carefully- 
tended gentleman’s park, that one is scarcely reminded that the 
surrounding region is in the hands of simple nature alone. I sus- 
pect that the level meadows are inundated annually, for the 
spots on which the trees stand are elevated three or four feet 
above them, and these elevations, being of different shapes, give 
the strange variety of outline of the park-like woods. ... We 
found plenty of honey in the woods, and saw the stages on which 
the Balonda dry their meat, when they come down to hunt and 
gather the produce of the wild hives. In one part we came upon 
groups of lofty trees as straight as masts, with festoons of the 
orchella-weed hanging from the branches. 

“ A tree in flower brought the pleasant fragrance of hawthorn 
hedges back to memory ; its leaves, flowers, perfumes, and fruit 
resembled those of the hawthorn, only the flowers were as large 
as dog-roses, and the leaves as large as boys’ marbles. Here the 
flowers smell sweetly, while few in the south emit any scent at 
all, or only a nauseous odor. A botanist would find a rich har- 
vest on the banks of the Leeba. This would be his best season, 
for the flowers all run rapidly to seed, and then insects of every 
shape spring into existence to devour them. The climbing plants 
display great vigor of growth.”—Pp. 287, 288. 


The country along the Zambesi from near the point where 
he commenced his upward voyage, for three or four hundred 
miles eastward, is far more elevated and broken into ridges 
and hills. At the falls of Victoria, near the central point in 
its course, it leaps into a chasm a few feet in breadth and a 
hundred feet or more in depth, and pursues a deep and nar- 
row gorge through the hills for many miles. 


* After a short sail we came in sight for the first time of the 
columns of vapor appropriately called ‘smoke,’ rising at a dis- 
tance of five or six miles, exactly as when large tracts of grass 
are burned in Africa, Five columns now arose, and bending in 
the direction of the wind, they seemed placed against a low 
ridge covered with trees; the tops of the columns at this dis- 
tance appeared to mingle with the clouds. They were white 
below, and higher up became dark, so as to simulate smoke 
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very closely. The whole scene was extremely beautiful; the 
banks and islands dotted over the river are adorned with sylvan 
vegetation of great variety of color and form. At the period 
of our visit several trees were spangled over with blossoms, 
Trees have each their own physiognomy. There, towering over 
all, stands the great burly baobab, each of whose enormous arms 
would form the trunk of a large tree, beside groups of graceful 
palms, which, with their feathery-shaped leaves depicted on the 
sky, lend their beauty to the scene. The silvery mohonono, 
which in the tropics is in form like the cedar of Lebanon, stands 
in pleasing contrast with the dark color of the motsouri, whose 
cypress form is dotted over at present with its pleasant scarlet 
fruit. Some trees resemble the great spreading oak, others 
assume the character of our own elms and chestnuts; but no 
one can imagine the beauty of the view from any thing wit- 
nessed in England. It had never been seen before by Euro- 
pean eyes. The only want felt is that of mountains in the back- 
ground. The falls are bounded on three sides by ridges 300 or 
400 feet in height, which are covered with forest with the red 
soil appearing among the trees. When about half a mile from 
the falls I left the canoe by which we had come down thus far, 
and embarked in a lighter one, with men well acquainted with 
the rapids, who, by passing down the centre of the stream in 
the eddies and still places caused by many jutting rocks, brought 
me to an island situated in the middle of the river and on the 
edge of the lip over which the water rolls. In coming hither 
there was danger of being swept down by the stream which 
rushed along on each side of the island ; but the river was now 
low, and we sailed where it is totally impossible to go when the 
water is high. But though we had reached the island and were 
within a few yards of the spot, a view from which would solve 
the whole problem, I beliere that no one could perceive where 
the vast body of water went; it seemed to lose itself in the 
earth, the opposite lip of the fissure into which it disappeared 
being only eighty feet distant. I at least did not comprehend 
it until creeping with awe to the verge, I peered down into a 
large rent which had been made from bank to bank of the 
broad Zambesi, and saw that a stream of a thousand yards 
broad, leaped down a hundred feet, and then became suddenly 
compressed into a space of fifteen or twenty yards. The entire 
falls are simply a crack made in a hard basaltic rock from the 
right to the left bank of the Zambesi, and then prolonged from 
the left bank away through thirty or forty miles of hills. . . In 
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looking down into the fissure on the right of the island, one 
sees nothing but a dense white cloud, which, at the time we 
visited the spot, had two bright rainbows on it. From this 
cloud rushed up a great jet of vapor exactly like steam, and it 
mounted two or three hundred feet high, there condensing, it 
changed its hue to that of dark smoke, and came back in a con- 
stant shower, which soon wetted us to the skin. This shower 
falls chiefly on the opposite side of the fissure, and a few yards 
back from the lip there stands a straight hedge of evergreen 
trees whose leaves are always wet. 

“On the left of the island we see the water at the bottom, a 
white rolling mass moving away to the prolongation of the fis- 
sure which branches off near the left bank of the river. A 
piece of the rock has fallen off a spot on the left of the island, 
and juts out from the water below, and from it I judged the 
distance which the water falls to be about 100 feet. The walls 
of this gigantic fissure are perpendicular, and composed of one 
homogeneous mass of rock. The edge of that side over which 
the water falls is worn off two or three feet, and pieces have 
fallen away, so as to give it somewhat of a serrated appearance. 
That over which the water does not fall is quite straight, except 
at the left corner, where a rent appears, and a piece seems in- 
clined to fall off. Upon the whole, it is nearly in the state in 
which it was left at its formation. On the left side of the island 
we have a good view of the mass of water which causes one of 
the columns of vapor to ascend, as it leaps quite clear of the 
rock, and forms a thick unbroken fleece all the way to the 
bottom. The whiteness gave the idea of snow, a sight I had 
not seen for many a day. 

“T have mentioned that we saw five columns of vapor as- 
cending from this strange abyss. They are evidently formed by 
the compression suffered by the force of the water’s own fall into 
an unyielding wedge-shaped space. Of the five columns two on 
the right and one on the left of the island were the largest. This 
was the period of low water in the Leeambye, but as far as I 
could guess, there was a flow of five or six hundred yards of 
water, which at the edge of the fall seemed at least three feet 
deep.”—Pp. 558-562. 


On leaving this point, instead of following the river, 
which makes a broad sweep to the south, they passed on a 
direct line and struck it at a distance of near three hundred 
miles. The country is quite unlike that on the Leeambye 
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and Leeba. After passing sixty or seventy miles, he 
says :— 


“We travelled over an uninhabited, gently undulating, and 
most beautiful district, the border territory between those who 
accept and those who reject the sway of the Makololo. The 
face of the country appears as if in long waves running north 
and south. There are no rivers, though water stands in pools 
in the hollows. We were now come into the country, which 
my people all magnify as a perfect paradise. Sebituane was 
driven from it by the Metabele. It suited him exactly for cattle, 
corn and health. The soil is dry, and often a reddish sand; 
there are few trees, but fine large shady ones stand dotted here 
and there over the country, where towns formerly stood. One 
of the fig family I measured an& found to be forty feet in cir- 
cumference : the heart had been burned out, and some one had 
made a lodging in it, for we saw the remains of a bed and a fire. 
The sight of the open country with the increased altitude we 
were attaining, was most refreshing to the spirits. Large game 
abounds. We see in the distance buffaloes, elands, hartebeest, 
gnus, and elephants, all very tame, as no one disturbs them. 
Lions, which always accompany other large animals, roared about 
us, but as it was moonlight there was no danger. In the even- 
ing while standing on a mass of granite, one roared at me, 
though it was still light. . . 

“We crossed the Kalomo which is about fifty yards broad, 
and is the only stream in this ridge that never dries up. The 
current is rapid, and its course is toward the south, as it joins 
the Zambesi at some distance below the falls. The Unguesi and 
Lekone (which he had crossed) with their feeders flow westward, 
this river to the south, and all those to which we are about to 
come, take an easterly direction. We were thus at the apex of 
the ridge and found, that as water boiled at 202°, our altitude 
above the level of the sea was over 5,000 feet. Both the east- 
ern and the western ridge (at the head of the Leeba) is known 
to be comparatively salubrious, and in this respect, as well as in 
the general aspect of the country, they resemble that most 
healthy of all healthy climates, the interior of South Africa near 
and adjacent to the Desert. This ridge has neither fountain nor 
marsh upon it, and east of the Kalomo we look upon treeless 
undulating plains covered with short grass. From a point some- 
what near to the great falls, this ridge or oblong mound trends 
away to the northeast, and these treeless elevated plains again 
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appear. Then again the ridge is said to bend away from the 
falls to the southeast. 

“Tt is impossible to say how much farther to the north these 
subtending ridges stretch. As they are known to be favorable 
to health—the Makololo, who have been nearly all cut off by 
fevers in the valley, declaring that here, where they used to 
dwell, they never had a headache—they may even be recom- 
mended as a sanatorium or those whose enterprise leads them 
into Africa, either for the advancement of scientific knowledge, 
or for the purposes of trade or benevolence. In the case of the 
eastern ridge we have a water carriage, with only one short 
rapid as an obstruction, right up to its base ; and if’ a quick pas- 
sage can be effected during the healthy part of the year, there 
would be no danger of the loss of health during a long stay on 
these high lands afterwards.”—Pp, 580-583. 

“When we had passed the outskirting villages which alone 
consider themselves in a state of war with the Makololo (who 
occupy the ridge at the west) we found the Batoka or Batonga, 
as they here call themselves, quite friendly. Great numbers of 
them came from all the surrounding villages with presents of 
maize and mazuka, and expressed great joy at the first appearance 
of a white man and harbinger of peace. The farther we advanced, 
the more we found the country swarming with inhabitants.”— 
P. 590. 


They were now approaching the Zambesi again, at a 
point near two degrees farther north than the falls, the river 
running through two-thirds of the distance to the northeast. 


“We entered a most beautiful valley abounding in large 
game. Finding a buffalo lying down, I went to secure him for 
our food. Three balls did not kill him ; and as he turned round 
as if for a charge, we ran for the shelter of some rocks. Before 
we gained them, we found that three elephants, probably at- 
tracted by the strange noise, had cut off our retreat on that 
side; they however turned short off and allowed us to gain the 
rocks. We then saw that the buffalo was moving quite briskly, 
and in order not to be entirely balked, I tried a long shot at 
the last of the elephants, and to the great joy of my people 
broke his foreleg. The young men soon brought him to a 
stand, and one shot in the brain dispatched him. I was right 
glad to see the joy manifested at such an abundant supply of 
meat. 
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“On the following day while my men were cutting up the 
elephant, great numbers of the villagers came to enjoy the feast. 
We were on the side of a fine green valley, studded here and 
there with trees, and cut by numerous rivulets. I had retired 
from the noise, to take an observation among some rocks of 
laminated grit, when I beheld an elephant and her calf at the 
end of the valley, about two miles distant. The calf was rolling 
in the mud, and the dam was standing fanning herself with her 
long ears. As I looked at them through my glass, I saw a long 
string of my own men appearing on the other side of them. 
The goodly beast, totally unconscious of the approach of an ene- 
my, stood for some time suckling her young one, which seemed 
about two years old. Then began the piping of her enemies, 
both animals expanded their ears and listened, then ran as the 
crowd rushed towards them. She placed herself on the danger 
side of her calf, and passed her proboscis over it again and again, 
as if to assure it of safety. She frequently looked back to the 
men, who kept up an incessant shouting; then looked at her 
young and ran after it. The men kept about a hundred yards 
in her rear until she was obliged to cross a rivulet. The time 
spent in descending and getting up the opposite bank, allowed 
of their coming up to the edge, and discharging their spears at 
about twenty yards’ distance. After the first discharge she ap- 
peared with her sides red with blood, and beginning to flee for 
her own life, seemed to think no more of her young. The calf 
took refuge in the water, and was killed. The pace of the dam 
gradually grew slower. She turned with a shriek of rage, and 
made a furious charge back among the men. They vanished at 
right angles to her course, and as she ran straight on, she went 
though the whole party. She charged three or four times, but 
except in the first instance never went farther than a hundred 
yards. She often stood after she had crossed a rivulet and 
faced the men, though she received fresh spears. It was by 
this process of spearing and loss of blood that she was killed, 
for at last, after a short charge, she staggered round and sank 
down dead in a kneeling posture.”—Pp. 599-603. 


At length they approached the Zambesi, and with the 
picture of that scene we shall close these sketches of the 
country. 


“Feeling anxious to get back to the Zambesi again, we de- 
cided to cross the hills towards its confluence with the Kafue. 
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The distance, which in a straight line is but small, occupied three 
days. The precipitous nature of this side of this mass of hills 
knocked up the oxen, and forced us to slaughter two. We saw 
many elephants among the hills, and my men ran off and killed 
three. When we came to the top of the outer range of the 
hills, we had a glorious view. At a short distance below us, we 
saw the Kafue wending away over a forest-clad plain to the 
confluence, and on the other side of the Zambesi beyond that 
lay a long range of dark hills. A line of fleecy clouds appeared 
lying along the course of that river at their base. The plain 
below us at the left of the Kafue, had more large game on it 
than anywhere else I had seen in Africa. Hundreds of buffaloes 
and zebras grazed on the open spaces, and there stood lordly 
elephants feeding majestically, nothing moving apparently but 
the proboscis. I wish I had been able to take a photograph of 
a scene so seldom beheld, and which is destined, as guns increase, 
to pass away from earth. When we descended, we found all the 
animals remarkably tame; the elephants stood between the 
trees fanning themselves with their large ears, as if they did not 
see us at two or three hundred yards’ distance. The number of 
animals was quite astonishing, and made me think that here I 
could realize an image of that time when Megatheria fed undis- 
turbed in the primeval forests.”—Pp. 611, 612. 


The region traversed by Dr. Livingstone is thus almost 
throughout of great fertility ; in two of its principal divi- 
sions elevated and salubrious, and capable of yielding the 
richest tropical crops, and sustaining vast herds of wild and 
tame animals. 

It is ocenpied at every point by a small population, con- 
sisting chiefly of ten or a dozen tribes, dwelling in villages, 
and living in a considerable measure on game and wild 
fruits. The arts of agriculture and mechanics are almost 
unknown. They have no plough nor vehicle. They make 
no use of animals in the culture of the soil, or in war, and 
have no coin, and no general commerce with each other. 
Their trade is by barter. They of consequence have as 
individuals almost no property; the land with its vegeta- 
tion, and the animals that feed on it, being the common 
stock of the tribe that occupies it, in place of being distri- 
buted to separate owners. Of these, far the most powerful, 
most cultivated, and most hopeful, are the Makololo, whose 
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jurisdiction extends along the Zambesi from 200 or 300 
miles below the great falls, to 400 or 500 miles above. 
They, thongh heretofore warlike, are at present disposed to 
peace, and desirous that safe communications should be 
opened to the Western and Eastern Ocean, that they may 
have a market for their ivory, and other articles of com- 
merce, and may possess themselves of the implements and 
arts of the whites. And such is the disposition of the tribes 
generally, with the exception of those on the skirts of the 
Portuguese colonies, who have been rendered jealous and 
hostile by the slave trade. Weary with the risks and mise- 
ries of perpetual conflict with each other, they expressed 
on many occasions their wish for peace and commerce, by 
which they may exchange their products of the chase and 
soil, for the arms, implements, and clothing of other 
nations. 

They seem also in an unusual degree ready to receive the 
knowledge of the gospel. There is no hostile government 
to resist the introduction of Christianity. There is no pagan 
priesthood to oppose it. None of the ordinary barriers are 
to be overcome, but ignorance, superstition, and that inapt- 
ness to learning which results from a total destitution of 
culture. They can scarcely be said to be preoccupied by a 
false religion. They are superstitious, but the chief objects 
of their dread are the spirits of the dead, which they regard 
as hovering round the living, and plotting to injure “and 
destroy them. Their ideas of a supreme being are ex- 
tremely faint and vague. Dr. Livingstone says of the popu- 
lation of the whole country north of the Zambesi :— 


* All believe that the souls of the departed still mingle among 
the living, and partake in some way of the food they consume. 
In sickness, sacrifices of fowls and goats are made to appease 
the spirits. It is imagined that they wish to take the living 
away from the earth and all its enjoyments. When one man 
has killed another, a sacrifice is made as if to lay the spirit of 
the victim. A sect is reported to exist who kill men in order 
to take their hearts and offer them to the Barimo. 

*“ Their religion, if such it may be called, is one of dread. 
Numbers of charms are employed to avert the evils with which 
they feel themselves to be encompassed. Occasionally you meet 
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aman more timid than the rest, with twenty or thirty charms 
around his neck.”—Pp. 471, 472. 

“ We find throughout all the country north of 20°, which I 
consider to be real negro, the custom of slaughtering victims to 
accompany the departed soul of a chief; and human sacrifices 
are occasionally, and certain parts of the body used, as charms, 
It is on account of the existence of such rites, with the simi- 
larity of the language and the fact that the names of rivers are 
repeated again and again, from north to south through all that 
region, that I consider them to have been originally one family.” 
—P. 631. i" 


Those on the lower Zambesi, in the neighborhood of Tete, 
have larger and clearer ideas. The Portuguese Judge of 
the district affirms— 


“That all the nations of this region have a clear idea of a 
Supreme Being, the maker and governor of all things. He 
is named Marimo, Molungo, Reza, Mpambe, in the different 
dialects spoken. The Barotse name him Nyémpi, and the 
Balonda Zambi. <All promptly acknowledge him as the ruler 
over all. They also fully believe in the soul’s existence apart 
from the body, and visit the graves of relatives, making offer- 
ings of food. When they recover from sickness, or are deli- 
vered from any danger, they offer a sacrifice of a fowl or 
a sheep, pouring out the blood as a libation to the soul of some 
departed relative. They believe in the transmigration of souls, 
and also that while persons are still living they may enter into 
lions and alligators, and then return to their own bodies.”— 
P. 687. 


Ile says of the Batoka who occupy the rich high lands 
extending several hundred miles below the great falls— 


“ All expressed high satisfaction at the prospect of the white 
man and his path; they would protect both him and his pro- 
perty. I asked the question, because it would be of great 
importance to have stations in this healthy region, whither 
agents oppressed by sickness might retire, and which would 
serve, moreover, as part of a chain of communication between 
the interior and the coast. The answer does not mean much 
more than what I know, by other means, to be the case—that a 
white man of good sense would be welcome and safe in all 
these parts. By uprightness, and laying himself out for the 
VOL. X.—NO. IV. 42 
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good of the people, he would be known all over the country as 
a benefactor of the race. None desire Christian instruction, for 
of it they have no idea. But the people are now humbled by 
the scourgings they have received, and seem to be in a favor- 
able state for the reception of the gospel. The gradual resto- 
ration of their former prosperity in cattle, simultaneously with 
instruction, would operate beneficially upon their minds. The 
language is a dialect of the other negro languages in the great 
valley ; and as many of the Batoka living under the Makololo 
understand both it and the Bechuana, missionaries could soon 
acquire it through that medium.”—P. 594. 


A vast theatre is thus opened here to commercial and 
Christian enterprise. What then is to be the effect on these 
nations of the great changes that are about to be wrought 
in their condition? They have hitherto been isolated from 
the rest of the world, as absolutely as though they had 
tenanted one of the planets that wheels in the space between 
Mars and Jupiter. Three thousand five hundred, perhaps 
four thousand years have revolved since their ancestors first 
entered that scene, and not a ray of light has through that 
vast tract of ages reached them from other nations, or from 
heaven. They have known nothing of Asia, of Europe, of 
America, of Northern Africa even, nor of the ocean : nothing 
of science, of art, of commerce, of civilization, of the vast 
crowds of human beings that have co-existed with them on 
the earth. No prophet of the Almighty has made known 
to them his being and will, and not a whisper has been heard 
by them of the intervention of the Son of God for their 
redemption. Now, however, strangers are to go among 
them from no one knows what parts of the civilized world, 
the trader, the hunter, the missionary probably, perhaps the 
slave dealer; possibly—which would be still worse—bands 
of the vagabond and outlawed Boers who hover on the skirts 
of the Cape Colony, and who, in their plundering and slave- 
taking excursions, carry death and devastation whenever in 
their power into the neighboring districts. Are the new 
influences, then, to which these tribes are to be subjected to 
prove beneficial to them, or disastrous? Beneficial, we hope, 
and in an eminent degree. If proper measures are taken 
by the British government to shield them from the intrusion 
of lawless hordes from the colony, who would only murder, 
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rob, and enslave them; if proper persons are stationed in 
the principal tribes to protect them from imposition by 
traders, and encourage them in the culture of the soil and 
use of the mechanic arts; and above all, if judicious missions 
are established at the principal centres of population, and 
schools opened for the instruction of the young, there is 
reason to hope that they may, ere a generation passes away, 
be raised in a considerable measure out of barbarism, and 
become partakers of the blessings of civilization and Chris- 
tianity. It is propitious to their safety that the heat of the 
climate is likely to preclude their being driven from their 
territory by white settlers. Colonization by whites has 
hitherto proved fatal to the aboriginal inhabitants, whether 
Negro or Indian, wherever it has taken place. The native 
tribes on this continent have vanished like an exhalation 
from the presence of the Europeans. Not a solitary tribe 
has risen out of barbarism into civilization, nor maintained 
itself in its pristine vigor. They are vanishing also from 
the Islands of the Pacific Ocean. The negroes have disap- 
peared in like manner from large portions of the Cape 
Colony. They would be swept also from this vast tract, 
probably, were it not so near the equator as to make it un- 
suitable for the permanent residence of whites. Its distance 
from a market, and the impossibility of transporting to the 
ocean large masses of agricultural products, will make it 
ineligible to European settlers. For a long time only mode- 
rate quantities of cotton, sugar, rice, indigo, grain, fruits, 
hides, and other articles can be carried down the Zambesi, 
and they cannot yield a profit to the merchant unless pur- 
chased of the producers at very low prices. It is probable, 
therefore, that the natives will continue to occupy the terri- 
tory, and if protected from injustice and demoralization by 
foreigners, encouraged to engage in agriculture, and fur- 
nished with suitable religious teachers, they will, ere long, 
there is reason to hope, rise into the sphere of civilization, 
embrace the gospel, and become a great, a cultivated, and 
a happy people. 

The discovery of this vast and populous region, which 
has hitherto been as completely shrouded from the Christian 
world, as the Christian world has been hidden from that 
—together with the recent exploration, and opening of 
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other portions of the globe, indicates that the hour is draw- 
ing near when every part of the earth will become acces- 
sible, and the glad tidings of salvation may be proclaimed 
to all its tribes and nations. Scarce a generation has 
passed, since near two-thirds of the race were wholly be- 
yond the reach of Christian missionaries ; nearly the whole 
of Africa, a large part of India, the whole of Asia east of 
the Indian Ocean, and the islands of the Southern and 
Pacific Seas were unapproachable by them. Now, all, or 
nearly all, those islands and the whole of India is open to the 
gospel; Burmah, Siam, and China in a measure, and the 
barriers to its introduction to Japan seem likely soon to be 
removed: while almost the whole of Southern Africa has 
been explored, nearly all its western and eastern coasts 
north of the equator, and large districts of the interior. 
Fifteen or twenty years more of equal progress, and every 
tribe under the cope of heaven will be brought within the 
reach of the messengers of the gospel. The way seems 
rapidly preparing, therefore, so far as their accessibleness is 
concerned, for the speedy proclamation of the word of life 
to all nations. And when that time arrives, changes will 
be found to have taken place in the faith and disposition 
of the churches, by which they will be prepared to fill the 
great office to which they will be called, of summoning the 
nations universally to renounce their false religions, and 
worship the true God. The heralds of Christ who are re- 
presented by the angel flying through mid-heaven, having 
the everlasting gospel to proclaim to every nation, and tribe, 
and tongue, and people, and warn them that the hour of 
God’s judgment has come, are to enter on this mission im- 
mediately before the fall of Babylon, and therefore after 
the overthrow of the present dynasties in Europe, the rise 
of the power denoted by the wild beast in its last form, and 
the martyrdom and resurrection of the witnesses. These 
great events will rouse the true people of God to a new in- 
vestigation of his prophetic word; lead them to discover, 
what now so many fail to see, that Christ’s advent is at 
hand ; and prompt them to the great work—which is to be 
the precursor of his coming—of heralding his approach to the 
nations; and under the impulse of those mighty convic- 
tions they will doubtless accomplish more in ten or fifteen 
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years, than with the present views and methods of pro- 
cedure could be achieved in centuries. Were the true 
worshippers now animated with the love, the zeal, and the 
self-denial, that will then reign in every breast, millions of 
property, if needed, would be appropriated to it, where 
now only a few thousands are given; and tens of thousands 
would be ready to go forth as Christ’s messengers, where 
now only a few hundreds are either disposed, or invited to 
it, by the church. 








Arr. VIL.—A. Destenation AND Exposition oF THE FIGURES 
or Isaran. Cuaprer XLIII. 


Tue prophet had in the preceding chapter foreshown 
that the Messiah at his second advent, instead of forbearing 
as at the first, is to assert his rights, display his power, and 
take vengeance on his enemies; and forewarned them 
that, because of their blindness and incorrigibleness they 
should, in the time betwixt the first and second coming, 
be given into the hands of conquerors and oppressors. He 
now however assures them that at that coming of the Mes- 
siah to assert his authority, Jehovah will not desert them, 
but will protect and deliver them amidst the greatest 
dangers, vs. 1,2. And the reason is, that he is Jehovah 
their covenant God, and has chosen them as his people, 
vs. 3,4. He promises accordingly to gather them from 
their dispersion among the nations, vs. 5-7. He foreshows 
also that all nations will then be assembled, and will be 
made to see that he alone is Jehovah, vs. 8-13. He next 
foreshows that anterior to that final redemption he shall 
have wrought for them a deliverance from the Babylonians, 
who were to carry them into captivity, v.14. And then 
reminding them of the miracles he wrought at the Red 
Sea at their exodus from Egypt, calls them to look forward 
to still greater changes to be wrought in the earth at their 
restoration, when rivers shall be made to flow in the desert 
for them, and the waste shall become a scene of life and 
gladness, vs. 15-21. And finally, he makes known to 
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them that they will continue to rebel, and he will con- 
tinue to chasten them down to the time of their ultimate 
deliverance, and that their salvation then will be the work 
alone of his sovereign love, vs. 22-28. 

1. Apostrophe. “And now saith Jehovah thy creator, 
O Jacob, and thy former, O Israel, fear not, for I have re- 
deemed thee; I have called thee by thy name: thou art 
mine,” v.1. This promise relates to the time of the Mes- 
siah’s second advent foreshown in the preceding chapter, 
vs. 13, 14, when he is to come forth against his foes. This 
is seen from its being a continuation of that prophecy ; from 
the similarity of the deliverance promised here, v. 2, to 
that foreshown, v. 16, there; and from the indication, 
vs. 5, 6, that the occasion’when they are to receive the pro- 
tection here pledged, is to be that of their final return from 
their dispersion among the nations, the infliction of which 
because of their rebellion was threatened at the close of the 
last chapter, vs. 22-25. Notwithstanding their long aliena- 
tion from God, and desertion by him, they will still be his 
people. He will not have rejected them from their cove- 
nant relations, and revoked his promises of mercy to them. 
‘Notwithstanding the terrible judgments with which he will 
for ages have scourged them, and the seeming hopelessness 
of their restoration from dispersion among distant and hos- 
tile nations, and their inability by concert to overcome the 
obstacles to their return; when the great epoch of their pro- 
mised redemption arrives they are not to fear; for he has 
purposed to redeem them; he has given them their name, 
warrior of God, and they are still the people he has chosen 
for himself. 

2, 3, 4. Hypocatastases.—“ When thon passest through 
the waters, I will be with thee; and through the rivers, 
they shall not overflow thee; when thou walkest through 
the fire, thou shalt not be scorched, and the flame shall not 
burn thee,” v. 2. These forms of danger are used as 
representatives of such as naturally attend a journey from 
distant regions to Palestine, over seas, across rivers, through 
deserts, and amidst the flames perhaps of the avenging fires 
with which the enemies of Chirist’s kingdom are then to be 
destroyed. Whatever the perils of such a migration may 
be, God is to be with them, and give them perfect safety. 
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This promise indicates clearly that the epoch of this pro- 
tection is to be that of their return from their exile among 
the nations to their ancient land. The perils from which 
they are to be defended are perils from the great agents of 
the physical world, that might naturally attend a migration 
from one distant region to another: not dangers from 
hostile human beings, nor from spiritual foes. To treat the 
journey as a mere spiritual conflict, and the perils as inter- 
nal, instead of external, is not only unauthorized, but is to 
contradict the whole prophecy. If these dangers are merely 
internal, then the exile of the nation, and the judgments 
with which it is overwhelmed, as predicted, vs. 22-25 of 
the preceding chapter, and the first and second coming 
of Christ foreshown, vs. 1-4, and 13-15, must also be 
merely spiritual, and the whole is converted into a jargon 
of unmeaning words. The journey then in which God is 
thus to be with them, is to be a real journey, and the perils 
from which he is to deliver them, real and natural perils of 
a migration from the places of their dispersion to their own 
land. 

God now, to inspire them with faith in this promise, 
reminds them of what he had wrought for their deliverance 
from Egypt. “For I Jehovah, thy God, the Holy One of 
Israel thy Saviour, have (already) given Egypt, Ethiopia, 
and Seba, thy ransom instead of thee,” v. 3. Egypt had 
been smitten with the most terrible judgments, in order to 
induce the monarch to consent to the departure of the 
Israelites ; and on his attempting to re-conquer them, they 
were delivered, and he and his armies were destroyed. 
Ethiopia and Seba are south of Egypt, and may have been 
subject to that kingdom at the period of the Exodus, and 
lost a share of their forces in the catastrophe at the Red Sea. 

5, 6, 7. Metonymies.—Egypt, Ethiopia, and Seba are put 
by metonymy for their population. 

8. Metaphor in the use of ransom to denote that the 
destruction of the Egyptians, Ethiopians, and Sabeans was a 
condition of the deliverance of the Israelites. They were 
swept to destruction in place of God’s people, whom they 
would else have destroyed. 

As his love for his people continues and is to continue to 
be what it then was, he will interpose in like manner and 
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destroy the nations who shall attempt to intercept their 
return at the appointed time to their own land. “Since 
thou wast precious in my eyes, thou hast been honored, and 
I have loved thee; and I will (again) give man instead of 
thee, and nations for thy life,” v. 4. This implies that at the 
epoch to which the promise refers other enemies will assail 
them and threaten their life, and will meet a like destruc- 
tion. And this is foreshown also Zech. xiv. 1-3.; Joel iii. 
1,2. No matter how powerful their foes may be, nor how 
great the obstacles are to their return; they are not to fear. 
God will open the way for them and provide the requisite 
means for their safety. “Fear not, for I am with thee: 
from the east will I make thy seed come, and from the west 
will I gather thee. I will say to the north give, and to the 
south withhold not. Let my sons come from far, and my 
daughters from the ends of the earth; every one called by 
my name; and (because) for my glory I have created him; 
[have formed him; yea, I have made him,” vs. 6-7. These 
promises are beautifully adapted to remove fear and inspire 
hope: God himself is to be with them.and accomplish their 
restoration ; and he will only need to speak, and all opposers 
will yield, and all obstacles disappear from their way. And 
he will accomplish it because his glory requires it, because 
he created the nation for the very ends that are to result 
from their recall and re-establishment as his people. This 
promise shows again that the theme of the prophecy is their 
literal restoration from dispersion to their national land. 
The language is not figurative. There is no spiritual change 
which their regathering from exile could denote. There 
are no characteristics of rebellion which east, west, north, 
and south, in the geographical world, can be used to repre- 
sent. It is a literal return, therefore, from their dispersion 
that is foretold, and their final return at Christ’s second 
coming, not their restoration from captivity at Babylon. 
This is clear from their coming from the east and the west, 
the north, the south, and the ends of the earth, and their 
coming universally—every one that is called by the name 
of Jehovah. The return from Babylon was only from one 
direction, and was but partial: most of those transported to 
Chaldea and born there continued in exile. 

9, 10. Metaphors in the use of blind and deaf to denote 
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their unteachableness. “He has brought forth the blind peo- 
ple who have eyes, and the deaf who have ears, all the nations 
are gathered together, and the peoples are to be assembled. 
Who among them will declare this and let us hear the prior 
events? Let them produce their witnesses and be justified ; 
and let them hear and say, It is true. Ye, saith Jehovah, 
are my witnesses, and my servant whom I have chosen, 
that ye may know and believe me, and may understand 
that I am He. Before me no God was formed, and after 
me there shall not be,” v. 8-10. The prophet here contem- 
plates the restoration he had predicted as accomplished, 
and the nations as assembled for the judgment that is to 
follow, when Jehovah is to verify his claims as the creator 
and ruler of the universe, and vindicate to himself the 
glory of the redemption of his people. The question, the 
prophet shows, is then to be tried, whether men had had any 
foresight that Israel was to receive such a salvation; and 
whether there is, as the nations, and even many of the Isra- 
elites imagined, any God but Jehovah; and he indicates 
that the Israelites themselves, who are the blind and deaf, 
will be proofs that Jehovah alone is God; that the events of 
their history in their dispersion and at their return will 
form the most ample demonstration in all eyes that he is 
the only deity, and that he is underived, self-subsistent, and 
eternal. The Israelites were to be led into exile by the ap- 
pointment of Jehovah, because of their apostasy from him to 
the worship of false gods. They were for ages to be held 
in vassalage by the nations that paid homage to those 
deities ; and their triumph over the chosen people of Jeho- 
vah was considered by them as a triumph of their deities 
over him. But the restoration of the Israelites after ages 
of dispersion and helplessness, and re-establishment as 
God’s people in their ancient land, amidst the most impres- 
sive signals of his presence and power, is to confute that 
impious persuasion. The deities of Assyria, Babylonia, 
Greece, and Rome, instead of verifying the expectations of 
their adorers, are to fail to give any proofs whatever of 
their divinity or their being. It is to become clear, not 
only that they have no such dominion as was ascribed to 
them, but that they are wholly devoid of that prescience of 
events which is necessarily an attribute of a divine being. 
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For not one of their worshippers was ever to receive from 
them a revelation of the issue of this contest between them 
and Jehovah, or a disclosure of the fact that the reason 
that the Israelites were delivered into the hands of idol- 
worshippers and led into exile was, that they revolted from 
Jehovah, and were given up by him to punishment; not 
that he had lost his power over them and was unable to 
maintain his claims to their homage. These are the prior 
or first things probably to which the prophet refers, in the 
vast train of events that is finally to issue in their restora- 
tion and redemption as Jehovah’s people. 

On the other hand, however, the most decisive proofs 
will appear of Jehovah’s existence, foreknowledge, and 
power. “I, I am Jehovah, and besides me there is no 
Saviour. I have foretold and I have saved, and J have 
caused to hear, and there is no strange (God) among you. 
And ye are my witnesses, saith Jehovah, that I am God. 
Even since day was (time began) I am he, and there is no 
one that can rescue from my hand. I will do, and who 
will undo (my work),” vs. 11-13. That he is Jehovah, 
that he has foreknown and foreshown these events, and that 
he and he alone has accomplished their salvation will 
become clear to all eyes. His being, his perfections, and 
his agency, will have been manifested in all the forms that 
befit his station and relations, and will carry irresistible 
conviction to all his creatures, that he is what he claims 
to be. 

God now to confirm their faith, foreshows that he will, 
ere that epoch arrives, have wrought for them a different 
deliverance—presenting another proof of his foreknow- 
ledge, and his power and purpose to save them. “Thus, 
saith Jehovah, your Redeemer, the Holy One of Israel, 
for your sake I have sent to Babylon, and have brought 
down the bars (of the gates) all of them, and the Chaldeans 
in the ships of their shout. I am Jehovah, your Holy 
One, the Creator of Israel, your King,” vs. 14, 15. This 
is a prediction of the conquest of Babylon by the Medes 
and Persians, which was to prepare the way for the resto- 
ration of the Israelites held captive there ; and was to be 
accomplished at so early a time that it would be a proof to 
the nations for ages, before their final redemption, that 
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Jehovah is their Creator and Redeemer. The bars are the 
bars of the gates along the sides of the Euphrates within 
the city, which, not being put by the guards in their place 
at evening, the gates presented no barrier to the Persians 
ascending the stairways from the stream ; while the turning 
of the water from the channel of the river, left the ships or 
boats of the Babylonians unavailable for their flight. By 
the ships or boats of their shout is meant probably, boats 
that were moved: by the oar, and with strokes in chime 
with a shont or song of the rowers. 

God now announces that he is to work as great miracles 
at their final redemption, as he wrought at their exodus 
from Egypt. 

11. Comparison. “Thus saith Jehovah, who gave a way 
in the sea, and a path in the mighty waters, who brought 
forth chariots and horses, an army and strength; together 
they lay down, they rose no more, they expired; like tow 
they were quenched. Remember not former things, nor 
consider the things of old,” vs. 17, 18. Those mighty ene- 
mies that threatened the Israelites with destruction were 
swept out of life by the Almighty with the ease with which 
a flickering lamp is extinguished. Yet instead of dwelling 
on that as the greatest display of God’s power in their 
behalf the nation was ever to enjoy, they were to look 
forward to equal miracles at their restoration from exile. 

12. Metaphor in the use of germinate, for take place.— 
“ Behold I do a new (thing), it is now to germinate. Will 
you not consider it? Yea, I will place in the wilderness a 
way; in the desert streams. The living creature of the 
field shall honor me, jackalls and ostriches : because I have 
given in the wilderness waters, and streams in the desert to 
give drink to my people, my chosen; the people I have 
formed for myself; my praise shall they recount,” vs. 19- 
21. Such a change of the desert by which the Israelites in 
returning through it from their exile, will be supplied with 
water, will be as great a miracle as that which was wrought 
for their deliverance at the Red Sea; and the event pre- 
dicted is that which the language naturally denotes. The 
terms desert, waters, animals of the field, jackals, ostriches, 
and people, are used literally. The desert and wilderness 
are to be the scene of the new event; the waters and 
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streams the new things God is to bring into being; and the 
animals and chosen people are to be witnesses of their 
existence, and be relieved and sustained by them. There 
are no analogous things standing in such relations to each 
other, of which they can be metaphorical names. Nor can 
they be used as representatives of spiritual things. There 
are no beings that are to God’s people what the beasts and 
birds of the desert are to the Israelites. There is no species 
of spiritual blessings that water can represent, of which, 
beings (on the supposition that such existed) that are to 
God’s people, what wild beasts and birds of the desert are 
to the Israelites, can partake along with God’s people as a 
natural and indispensable means of their spiritual life, and 
yet remain unchanged in their character; inasmuch as to 
maintain an analogy to the animals of the desert, they must 
remain precisely what they were. Water is as necessary to 
the life of those animals; and in the same form as it is to 
the life of Israelites. They are to drink of the streams God 
is to produce in the wilderness, for the same reason as the 
Israelites are, and derive from them precisely similar bene- 
fits—the nourishment of their natural life—and they are 
still to continue identically what they before were. They 
are to undergo no change of nature. They are to make no 
approximation in disposition or habits to the human beings 
who drink at the streams with them. If the waters then 
denote spiritual blessings—as those who allegorize the pro- 
phecy maintain—what beings are they whom the beasts and 
birds of the desert represent, who partake of those spiritual 
blessings in the same manner as God’s people do, and are 
sustained by them in their spiritual life, as animals are sus- 
tained by water in their natural life; and who yet remain 
to the people of God, what the jackalls, ostriches, and other 
wild animals of the desert are to the Israelites? There cer- 
tainly are no human beings who stand in such a relation to 
that people. Nor are there any others; as none but human 
beings are partakers of the spiritual blessings bestowed on 
God’s people. The fancy, therefore, that the prophecy is alle- 
gorical, is wholly mistaken. Its natural grammatical is its pre- 
dictive and only sense. The desert regions on the south, the 
east, and the north of Palestine, through which the Israelites 
from Africa and eastern Asia may on their return be 
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required to pass, are at their restoration to send up from 
their depths fountains and streams, that shall convert those 
burning wastes into scenes of verdure and fruitfulness, and 
make the passage of the ransomed hosts one of safety and 
joy. There is a similar prophecy also in chap. xxxv. 7, and 
xli. 18. 

The prophet now reminds them that though they are at 
length te receive such gifts from God, they then were in re- 
bellion and were to continue in it down to the time of their 
redemption. “Yet thou hast not called on me, O Jacob, 
thou hast been weary of me, O Israel. Thou hast not 
brought to me the sheep of thy burnt-offerings ; thou hast 
not honored me with thy sacrifices. I have not made thee 
serve with oblation, and I have not wearied thee with in- 
cense. Thou hast not bought for me sweet cane with mo- 
ney; and thou hast not satiated me with the fat of thy 
sacrifices. Thou hast only made me serve with thy sins and 
wearied me with thine iniquities,” v. 22-24. And this, it is 
implied, was to continue to be their course. They there- 
fore were not to receive the deliverance that was to be 
wrought for them as a consequence of obedience, but in spite 
of all the obstacles that ages of rebellion would present. 

Their redemption is to be the work of his sovereign grace. 
“T, Tam he that blots out thy transgressions for my own sake ; 
and I will not remember thy sins,” v.25. Their salvation 
will involve their forgiveness and acceptance as his children, 
and they will be granted for his own sake alone, for the 
sovereign and infinite ends in his kingdom of which their 
salvation is to be a means, not for any worthiness in them. 

God now appeals to them to test the truth of his accusation 
of them, and repeating it, announces his purpose of punishing 
the nation for their rebellion. ‘“ Remind me: Let us plead 
together ; state (if thou hast any plea) that thou mayest be 
justified. Thy first father sinned and thy interpreters have 
rebelled against me; and I will profane the holy chief, and 
will give up Jacob to the curse, and Israel to reproaches,” 
vs. 26-28. The interpreters and the holy chiefs are the 
teachers and priests. He was to consign them to desecra- 
tion, or exclusion from their offices, and the whole nation to 
the curse of banishment from their country, and vassalage 
among the nations. As this terrible doom was the just pun- 
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ishment of their sins, their deliverance could only be the 
work of God’s sovereign and boundless grace. He thus 
at every step asserts the principles on which he proceeds in 
his administration, and vindicates his mercies and his judg- 
ments from the false views with which the Israelites were 
disposed to contemplate them. 





Arr. VI[I.—Tue Crry or tue Great Kine; or, JERUSALEM 
AS IT WAS, AS IT IS, AND AS IT Is TO BE. By J. T. Barclay, 
M.D., Missionary to Jerusalem. Philadelphia: James 
Challen & Sons. J. B. Lippincott & Co. New York: 
Stanford & Delisser. 1858. 


As KNOWLEDGE of the topography of Palestine, and espe- 
cially of its capital, and other cities and places that were 
the scene of Christ’s ministry, is of great importance in 
order to a just understanding of the events that are nar- 
rated in the gospels of his life and death, his burial and 
resurrection. Many excellent aids to this information have 
been furnished of late years, especially by Dr. Robinson’s 
Researches, Stanley’s Sinai and Palestine, and the works of 
other travellers. Dr. Barclay’s volume, which is devoted 
chiefly to Jerusalem and the neighboring localities, is a 
very welcome help to this knowledge. He enjoyed pecu- 
liar advantages for his task from his residence at that city 
for three years and a half, and access, through the favor of 
Turkish families, to places from which foreigners have here- 
tofore been excluded. He appears to have conducted his 
investigations with great care and patience, to have availed 
himself of the aids furnished by former writers, and to 
have founded his judgments generally on fair and adequate 
grounds. He clears up many difficulties, settles many con- 
troverted questions, and adds so large a sum to the stock 
of information, that his volume will be felt to be a most 
valuable and indispensable aid to a satisfactory knowledge 
of the subject. 

Dr. Barclay first gives a description of Jerusalem as it 
was after it became the seat of the Hebrew monarchy 
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down to its overthrow by the Romans; and next depicts its 
history through the ages that followed, and condition at the 
present time. After a sketch of the great features of Pales- 
tine, and of the city and its environs, he treats particularly 
of its walls, its gates, its fortresses and palaces, its temple, 
its fountains, and its sepulchres, and indicates the known 
or probable places that were the scene of the great events 
that are recorded in the sacred narratives. The following 
is his description of its site :— 


“Under the general name of Jerusalem, the Holy City has 
now occupied a prominent position on the page of history for 
nearly thirty-eight centuries, which shows it to be at least 1168 
years older than Rome. . . . . 

“This venerable city, so celebrated in the lays of the sweet 
singer of Israel as beautiful for situation, the joy of the whole 
earth, occupies an irregular site on a kind of cloven tongue of 
land; being almost surrounded by two valleys, and intersected 
by a third, and is situated on the central chain of limestone 
mountains, running north and south through Palestine. This 
sacred site is separated from the hills, or as they are called in 
one of the ‘Songs of Degrees,’ mountains that are round about 
Jerusalem, on all sides except the north-west, where its con- 
nexion with the great mountain range of Judea is maintained by 
a broad ridge or isthmus from the north-west. 

“The observer on approaching Jerusalem by way of the Jaffa 
road which lies on this ridge, beholds the Kedron valley com- 
mencing very gradually on the left of this ridge before he 
reaches Wely Kamah (more than half a mile from the north- 
west corner of the city), and then a ridge starting from it on 
the right separating Wady-el-Werd from the valley of Rephaim; 
and farther on another ridge or gentle swell also starting on the 
right, dividing the plain of Rephaim from the so-called Gihon. 
Just below the Wely, this isthmus of Jerusalem gently bifur- 
cates into its two leading ridges or hills, separated by a valley 
running southwardly, so shallow and broad, as scarcely to be 
perceptible at first, but gradually diminishing in breadth and 
increasing in depth—the Gihon of the Scriptures, though now 
nameless. The right hand bifurcation (the northern part of 
which is the hill Gareb, and the southern Zion) is sundered 
nearly in half by another valley, the Tyropeon, running first to 
the east, and then to the south, having Akra immediately on the 
north, and Zion on the south.—Mount Zion also being subdivided 
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by a valley running into the Tyropeon from the south. The left 
hand bifurcation of the isthmus is also gradually divided into 
two ridges, that on the right constituting Bezetha, Moriah and 
Ophel, being the larger and more conspicuous—that on the left, 
being the smaller and shorter. The valley separating these two 
ridges is termed in the Scriptures, ‘the valley of the dead bodies 
and the ashes,’ and is generally unnoticed by travellers.”—Pp. 
45, 46. 


No place can boast of a situation more eligible in many 
respects, though it labors under some disadvantages. It 
may still be regarded as “set in the midst of the nations,” 
between Asia and Africa, America and Australia, Europe 
and the Isles of the Gentiles. According to accurate obser- 
vations recently made, it Jies in north latitude 31° 46’ 45’ 
and 35° 13’ east longitude from Greenwich, about thirty- 
three miles from the Mediterranean, and half that distance 
from the Jordan and Dead Sea, at an elevation of 2610 feet 
above the level of the former, and about 3927 above the latter. 


“At such a towering altitude the climate of Jerusalem is 
somewhat different from the more depressed regions that sur- 
round it ; its temperature, of course, being much less elevated, 
and owing to the vicinity of the ever snow-capped peaks of the 
Lebanon on the north, the burning desert of Arabia on the 
south, and the mild Mediterranean on the west, it must ever 
have been, as it now is, subject to sudden and considerable 
vicissitudes of temperature. Its highest point, 92°.F. in the 
shade, and 143° in the sun, is attained in August, and its lowest 
28° occurs in January. But the extremes of temperature are 
probably greater now in the general absence of forests and all 
vegetation, resulting from the failure of the latter rain, than in 
the days of its prosperity. Summer now prevails more than 
half the year, but notwithstanding this long prevalence of warm 
temperature, the heat at Jerusalem is much more endurable 
than in any portion of the Atlantic coast of the United States, 
from Maine to Texas. This is due not only to its elevated posi- 
tion, where evaporation takes place so readily, but to a north- 
westerly breeze from the Mediterranean, which uniformly 
springs up as soon as the ground becomes somewhat heated, 
about eight or nine o’clock in the morning, ‘and continues till 
ten at night..... The column of atmosphere pressing upon the 
bosom of the Dead Sea and Plain of Jericho, is at least thirteen 
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hundred feet taller than at Beirut, Tyre, Jaffa, Gaza, or any 
other seaport of Palestine, and is more than three-fourths of a 
mile higher than that resting upon Jerusalem and its immediate 
environs. 

“ Frost at the present day is entirely unknown in the lower 
portion of the valley of the Jordan, and perhaps as high up as 
the Sea of Galilee, which is depressed three or four hundred 
feet below the level of the Mediterranean. Slight frosts, how- 
ever, are sometimes felt on the sea-coast, and particularly in the 
vicinity of Mount Lebanon. But at Jerusalem they are quite 
frequent and sufficiently severe to blacken the fig leaf prema- 
turely in the fall. And although there may not be a particle of 
snow or ice for several consecutive years, yet there were several 
snows, though of short continuance, during the winters of 1854 
and 1855, and particles of ice at one time, an eighth of an inch 
thick, on thin sheets of water protected from the sun, and por- 
tions of ground similarly situated, were slightly frozen for seve- 
ral days.”—Pp. 48-50. 


Palestine in former ages was well watered and of great 
fruitfulness, or it could not have sustained the vast popula- 
tion with which it was for several ages crowded. Its hills 
and mountain ranges were studded with groves and forests. 
It yielded luxurious crops of grain. Large portions of it were 
devoted to the culture of the vine, the fig, and the olive; and 
numerous flocks and herds were fed on its pastures. The 
ancient Hebrews never suffered famine, except when the 
usual course of nature was intercepted by a special act of 
God in punishment of their sins. Now, however, it has a 
blighted and desolate aspect. Its forests and groves have 
disappeared, its vineyards and orchards, its waving harvests 
and rich pasturage, and barrenness and dreariness prevail. 
The hills and ridges around Jerusalem especially have a 
withered and desert air. He says of the approaches to the 
city :-— 


“The traveller from the east is unable to catch the first 
glimpse of any portion of the city until he reaches the summit 
of Mount Olivet, half a mile distant; approaching from the 
north, it is first seen from the heights of Scopus less than a mile 
distant. On the west, though a small portion of its loftiest eleva- 
tions can be seen at Dier Mar Elias, remote about three miles, yet 
VOL. X.—NO. IV. 43 
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it is not before reaching the crest dividing the valley of Hinnom 
from the plain of Rephaim, two or three hundred yards off, 
that any considerable portion can be seen, and even then no 
part of Mount Moriah is in sight. But from the top of a high 
promontory jutting into the deep valley of the Kedron, a few 
miles south of the city, the hill upon which the temple was 
built can be plainly seen through the opening made amongst 
the mountains by the ancient brook ; and so narrow is the open- 
ing that scarcely any part of the city is visible except of this 
ridge.”—Pp. 57, 58. 


The Mount of Olives, immediately opposite the site of 
the temple on the east side of the city, and separated from 
it by a deep and narrow ravine, through which the Kedron 
glides, is the most conspicuous object in the environs of the 
city, and was signalized as the scene of many of the im- 
portant acts, especially of the last days of Christ’s ministry. 
It was over that mountain that he passed on his triumphal 
entry into the city the Monday before his crucifixion. It 
was from its brow that he looked down on it, when he wept 
over the incorrigibleness of its inhabitants, and foretold its 
doom. It was on its heights in view of the city that he 
uttered his prophecy of its overthrow, and the captivity of 
its people among the Gentile nations through a long series 
of ages, until his second coming. A garden near its foot, 
and within sight of the temple, was the scene of his agony, 
and probably a slight elevation near that garden and also 
within sight of the temple inclosure, was the scene of his 
crucifixion, burial, and resurrection. The following is Dr. 
Barclay’s description of it :— 


“So irregular and ill-defined is this mountain that it is 
almost impossible to designate its limits, either as to length 
or breadth. Its principal ridge, however—that which consti- 
tutes the distinctive feature of the mountain—lies immediately 
east of Jerusalem. Its western base may be regarded as co-ex- 
tensive with the Kedron, and is distant from the present Haram 
wall one or two hundred yards, which was also its average dis- 
tance from the ancient city. The mean distance of its summit 
opposite the city is about half a mile. But by the nearest path- 
way it is 918 yards from St. Stephen’s gate to the Church of 
the Ascension, which is regarded as the principal summit ; by 
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the longer footpath it is 1310 yards, and by the main camel 
road is perhaps a little further. Josephus, therefore, in stat- 
ing the distance of Mount Olivet from the city at five furlongs, 
or 1010 yards, evidently has reference to the top of the moun- 
tain, and not to the foot of it, as is assumed by some writers. 
A line drawn up the valley, lying a short distance south of 
Bethany and entering Wady Giddoom, a little below Bethpage, 
may be regerded as forming in conjunction with Wady-en-Nair 
the southern limit of Mount Olivet. And the road to Anata 
indicates very nearly its northern boundary. .. . There are more 
than a dozen spurs that spring from the main body in different 
directions, and several conspicuous elevations, some might per- 
haps enumerate a dozen, and others restrict them to two or 
three. To the spectator on the heights of Zion, or from any 
other position near the level of Olivet, very little variation of 
altitude will be apparent ; but when viewed from a lower point, 
the meanderings of the ridge and projection of its spurs pro- 
duce the impression of many conspicuous eminences, of which 
that immediately in front, being the nearest, appears the most 
prominent. And surely there is not in all the world a prospect 
so delightful to behold as the panorama to be enjoyed by 
ascending the minaret alongside the Church of Ascension, that 
now crowns the elevation nearest the city. Commencing on 
the south and looking over the Mount of Corruption, you see 
in the distance Beth-Haccerem, where Herod had his paradise, 
and where he lies interred. The ocean of hills and mountains 
to the left is the hill country of Judea....In the distance the 
tints of azure-red picture forth the variegated mountains of 
Moab and Ammon; on one of its craggy heights you may dis- 
tinguish the city of Kerak, the site of Kir Moab; your eyes 
rest on Pisgah’s top, from whose towering height the lawgiver 
of Israel was favored with a sight of this ‘ goodly mountain,’ 

There, too, you mark the serpentine course of the turbid Jor- 

dan, contrasting so strikingly with the verdureless desert that 

occupies three-fourths of the space between Olivet and that 

river where John preached and the Messiah was tempted. As 

you turn your eye northward to gaze-on Mizpah, the great 

gathering place of Israel, hard by Gibeon and the valley of 
Ajalon, you are arrested by the white cliffs of Michmash, the 

height of Ramah, the site of Geba, Anathoth, and many other 

places of interest.”—Pp. 59, 60. 


The place of the Ascension, Dr. B. thinks, is not, as has 


a 
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been generally supposed, the top of the Mount of Olives, 
where the church of the Ascension stands, but a point nearer 


Bethany. 


“Few spots in all the domain of sacred topography are more 
interesting to the believer than the one now to be described— 
the place of the Ascension; and although we are entirely de- 
pendent on a few paragraphs in the Scriptures for all we know 
concerning this spot, yet fortunately the language is so specific 
that its location can be ascertained with great certainty. From 
this authority we learn that the spot whence the Saviour as- 
cended was on Mount Olivet ; that it was not only on this moun- 
tain, but from a portion of it lying a Sabbath-day’s journey from 
Jerusalem, and that it was as far as Bethany. Now the place to 
which tradition awards the honor of being the last to receive the 
impress of our Divine Master’s feet, is on Mount Olivet it is true, 
but is neither as far as to Bethany, nor is it a Sabbath-day’s 
journey from Jerusalem. The spot now venerated as the place 
of the Ascension on which a portion of the monumental church 
of the Empress Helena still stands, is only about one thousand 
and thirty-five yards, or rather more than half a mile from 
St. Stephen’s Gate by the path usually travelled, and the same 
distance from the Golden Gate in the Haram wall now closed; 
and it is evident from Josephus that the city wall here ran still 
nearer, eighteen hundred years ago than it does at present; so 
that, reckoning from the city wall, or even from that of the 
temple by the nearest route, the two places would fall consider- 
ably within half a mile of each other. Now this is not half the 
usual estimate of a Sabbath-day’s journey, and considerably less 
than the smallest computation made upon any data whatever. 
Authorities decidedly preponderate in favor of the estimate of 
rather less than a mile as a Sabbath-day’s journey. We must 
look therefore for some spot on Mount Olivet thus distant from 
the wall of Jerusalem; and several such places can be found 
both north and south of the present traditionally accredited 
station. But the sacred narrative requires not only that it 
should be a Sabbath-day’s journey, but as far as to Bethany. 
Now it so happens that there is not a more decidedly marked 
prominence on all Mount Olivet than the hill impending over 
the ancient City of Dates (Bethany), to the top of which is ex- 
actly one mile from St. Stephen’s Gate, the present place of 
egress from the city to Bethany, and from the Golden Gate 
also in the ancient temple wall. ‘The secluded shelter afforded 
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by one of the large projecting rocks that crown the top of this 
sterile desolate eminence, is just such a retired spot as it might 
be supposed the great Teacher would select for the delivery 
of his last charge to the Apostles, sufficiently retired, yet easily 
accessible. It may be objected, however, that this spot is not 
even unto Bethany—the town lying about five hundred yards 
below. But may not the evangelist have meant the boundary 
of the district of Bethany, instead of the village itself? But still 
I incline to the opinion that Luke meant either the village itself 
or its immediate suburbs. And fragments of columns lying 
about the remaining foundations of houses in the scarped rock 
just below the south-east brow of the hill, which is here rather 
precipitous, indicate that the suburbs of Bethany once extended 
rather farther towards Jerusalem in this direction than at pre- 
sent, so that the traveller on foot would almost reach it at the 
end of a mile, while to go around the broad road, he must travel 
nearly two miles; for the distance is as of old, just fifteen fur- 
longs. The summit whence I cannot but believe the Redeemer 
to have ascended is within a hundred yards of the direct foot- 
path, leading from Jerusalem to Bethany, but yet is quite re- 
tired and out ofthe way. Instead of being conspicuously situated, 
in full view of all Jerusalem, like the site now reputed the 
place of ascension, it is entirely out of view of the present city, 
and could never have been seen from any part of ancient Jeru- 
salem, except, perhaps, a small portion of Mount Zion.”—Pp. 
68—71. 


The tradition which has prevailed in the eastern churches 
since the fourth century, respecting the place of Christ’s 
crucifixion and burial, is shown by Dr. Robinson, and other 
recent writers, to be mistaken. The Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, which is held by Syrians, Greeks, and Catholics 
to stand on Golgotha, and cover the tomb in which Christ 
was laid, is far within the limits of the present city, and it 
was at least three times as distant from the north-western 
wall of that period, which swept round in a wide curve 
and inclosed a space now excluded, equal to half its present 
dimensions. It is not the site of the crucifixion and burial, 
therefore, as that was out of the city, in an uninhabited 
place, because a place of sepulture, and on a_ public 
road. Dr. Robinson thinks this place cannot now be iden- 
tified, but that probably it was. on the western side of 
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the city, on the road leading to Joppa, or on the northern 
side, on the road to Damascus. Dr. Barclay, however, 
refers it to the eastern side of the city, opposite, or a 
little north of the temple inclosure, and near the garden of 
Gethsemane, so that the crucifixion was visible from the 
temple inclosure, and the wall of the city, for some dis- 
tance north, and from the valley of the Kedron and the 
slope of Mount Olivet. Whether he holds that it was on a 
slight elevation, projecting from the foot of that mount into 
the valley of the Kedron, or a knoll on the opposite side, 
between that brook and the city wall, we are not certain. 
The following are the views he presents. 


** ¢ Now in the place where he was crucified there was a gar- 
den, and in the garden a new sepulchre, wherein was never 
man laid’ (John xix. 4). * And the women also who came with 
him from Galilee followed after, and beheld the sepulchre, and 
how his body was laid’ (Luke xxiii. 55). The language here 
used is rather indicative of a spot of ground, isolated by an 
artificial enclosure, if not by natural bounds. The garden and 
sepulchre were, no doubt, on the lower side of the road—that 
farthest from the city, and perhaps quite down in the gloomy 
vale of the Kedron. And where could there be a more appro- 
priate spot for the three days’ repose of the ‘ Lamb slain, 
than the shades of this sequestered vale, hard by the garden of 
his agony? ‘There are still some old sepulchres to be found 
there, answering quite well to the description of the Redeemer’s 
sepulchre. But who can believe that his sepulchre would be 
spared? Every vestige of the tomb, as well as the cross, and 
the rock on which it may have been placed, was doubtless swept 
off by either Jew or Pagan. Still there can be little doubt as 
to the general locality of those transactions. 

“ It is altogether obvious from the Old Testament, as well as 
the New, that Golgotha was situated near a garden without the 
walls. The evangelic narrative also clearly evinces that the 
scene of the crucifixion was in a conspicuous place, not inhabited 
(for it was a place of sepulture as well as execution), near the 
way-side, visible from afar, as well as from a place just over 
against—and at the same time nigh unto the city wall—that 
part of it, no doubt, forming at once the boundary of the tem- 
ple and the city ; for it is improbable in the highest degree that 
the Jewish hierarchs, however anxious to gloat on their victim, 
would adventure their feet further than the parapet of the tem- 
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ple wall on that ‘high day, ... for they went not into the 
judgment hall, lest they should be defiled, much less would they 
venture to approach the dying and the dead, whether on the 
slope of Kedron’s sepulchral valley, or any other spot where 
they would be liable to contract defilement.”—Pp. 79, 80. 


The following is Dr. Barclay’s view of the line along 
which Christ passed in going from the upper room where 
he had eaten the passover to Gethsemane, and along which 
he was conducted after his seizure till he was nailed to the 
cross. 


“ Let it be supposed that the large upper room furnished and 
prepared was situated on the eastern brow of Zion; and that 
the good man to whom it belonged had gone to the west part 
of the city to get a jar of fresh Gihon or Etham water for the 
feast. The two apostles, having passed through the Temple 
and crossed the great bridge, would probably not proceed far 
before they would meet him, and then make ready the passover. 
All the conditions of the case are amply fulfilled in this view of 
the matter, and the most exact requirements of the narrative 
satisfied. The supper being ended and the hymn sung, they 
must needs either go through the Temple or the Fish Gate, if they 
would reach the garden of Gethsemane by an easy and available 
route. Being there apprehended after his agony, and led away 
to Annas first, he was conducted down the gloomy Vale of 
Kedron, across Tophet, through Gehenna, and up the steep sides 
of the ‘Hill of Evil Council,’ if indeed tradition has properly 
located the country seat of Annas. In order to reach the palace 
of Caiaphas, the high priest, which was seated on the northern- 
most part of Mount Zion, hard by the Acro-Zion wall, not far 
from the armory, the choice of route would lie between four 
gates—the Fountain Gate, between the walls of Siloam, through 
which King Zedekiah fled, the Gate of the Essenes, the Dung 
Port, and Valley Gate. The route through the Essenes Gate 
would be the nearest but steepest way. The remainder of the 
night after Annas had sent him bound to Caiaphas, the high 
priest, his son-in-law, he is detained in the hall of the high priest, 
enduring the insults of the officers and the inquisitorial exami- 
nation of Caiaphas, The route by which the Saviour was led 
from Gethsemane to the house of Annas, and thence to the 
palace of Caiaphas, is mere matter of conjecture; but thence- 
forth the various points to which he was led are well ascer- 
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tained; for early in the morning the elders of the people, the 
chief priests, and the scribes came together, and led him into 
their council-house, to reach which they might either pass through 
the nearest gate in the Acro-Zicu wall, and thus directly across 
the Tyropeon, or more probably go around over the bridge and 
through the southwest part of the court of the Gentiles ; for the 
council-house seems to have had an entrance from the temple 
as well as from the city. The Sanhedrim, having condemned 
and mocked him, ‘then led they him from Caiaphas to the 
judgment-hall of Pilate; and it was early; and they themselves 
went not into the judgment-hall, lest they should be defiled; 
but that they might eat the passover.” The judgment-hall of 
Pilate was undoubtedly a large apartment in the Tower of 
Antonia, situated on the northwest corner of the temple area, 
and access to it might be had either by going around the western 
side of the temple area, or still more directly by entering the 
western colonnade of the temple precincts above. Pilate, with- 
out condemning him, sent him to Herod Antipas, tetrarch of 
Galilee, who had no doubt come up to the feast, and was occu- 
pying the magnificent palace of Herod the Great, near the Tower 
of Hippicus, where the chief priests and scribes stood, and vehe- 
mently accused Jesus, and Herod with his men of war set him 
at nought, and mocked him, and arrayed him in a gorgeous 
robe, and sent him again to Pilate. The governor, having exa- 
mined him, informed the chief priests, and the rulers, and the 
people assembled in the yard of Antonia, that as neither he nor 
Herod could find anything worthy of death in the Messiah, he 
would chastise and release him. But the priests, having finally 
extorted his condemnation, he is taken into the Pretorium by 
the soldiers, arrayed in mock royalty, buffeted and smitten, 
and finally, Pilate, occupying his seat out on the pavement, 
brought him out of the Pretorium, and, finding his final appeal, 
‘behold the man,’ in vain, delivered him to them to be cruci- 
fied. And, as they came out of the tower at the northeast 
corner of the temple enclosure, they compelled Simon, who 
passed by coming out of the country to bear his cross, to Gol- 
gotha. The distance traversed by the Saviour between the 
upper room and Golgotha, was, if the house of Annas is correctly 
located, from four and one-third to five miles. 

“The extraordinary dispatch with which the Saviour was 
apprehended, tried, condemned, and executed by the Jewish 
hierarchy, is not alone indicative of their vindictive malice, but 
clearly shows their fear of a rescue. Equally obvious is the fact 
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that the people within the Temple inclosure were induced to 
clamor for his blood by the priests, who would probably admit 
none but such as they could bribe, or otherwise influence; and 
that his condemnation was unwillingly wrung from his judge, is 
clear. For the popularity of Jesus with the people generally is 
manifest from the gospel narratives, and is evidenced by the fact 
that there followed him, as he proceeded from the Pretorium to 
the place of crucifixion, a great company of people and of women 
who wailed and lamented him. The road to Anathoth and Nob, 
two cities of the priests, was probably the one passing close by 
(as it now runs through that quarter), and it is quite reasonable 
to suppose that the passers-by, who wagged their heads and 
reviled him, were probably of that disaffected region. We are 
nowhere told that the west side of Jerusalem was a place of 
sepulture, nor is there any sign that it was ever so used.”—Pp. 
81-84. 


Jerusalem and its environs are a vast necropolis. Not 
less than a hundred and twenty or thirty generations lie 
buried there. For a period after the establishment of the 
monarchy, the kings and princes were interred within the 
city. In later ages the great and wealthy families hewed 
sepulchres for themselves in the rocky declivities that sur- 
round the city. Great numbers of them still remain, open, 
dilapidated, and appropriated to other uses,—a shelter for 
animals, or habitations of living men. There is not one, so 
far as is known, that has not been rifled, and swept of every 
trace of its original tenants. Dr. B. says :— 


“No expression could more forcibly characterize the Holy 
City than the term necropolis—its rocks being everywhere per- 
forated with tombs, and its soil crowded with grave-stones.... 

“These myriads of sepulchres, though originally designed 
almost without exception, for the interment of the dead of 
Israel or their proselytes, have in turn served also for the sepul- 
ture of various other races subsequently occupying the devoted 
city—Pagan, Moslem, and Christian. And not only have these 
rock-hewn sepulchres been tenanted by the Gentile dead, but 
by the living also. Thousands of Cenobites have had no other 
dwelling at Jerusalem than these cold, damp, dark habitations 
of the dead. And even down to the present day the Arabs of 
Siloam occupy, either wholly or in part, the catacombs of the 
Hill of Offence, though generally having a small ante-room in 
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front of the tomb. And in the Turkish burial-field, on the hill 
to the right of the Damascus Gate, called Turbet-es-Zahara, or 
Mount of Tombs, the order of nature is exactly reversed by 
these Troglodytes—the dead being above the living. 

*“ The process of quarrying and blasting is so much facilitated 
in cliffs perforated and intersected with tombs, that the sepul- 
chres immediately around the city are rapidly disappearing 
before the hands of the mason, the dark habitations of the dead 
being thus converted into the lighted residences of the living. 

“ On the east side of Olivet and the southern slope of Scopus, 
I discovered a few sepulchres precisely resembling some that I 
saw at Rome; instead of large loculi for sarcophagi, mummies, 
or corpses like the Jewish tombs, they have a great many small 
recesses in the sides of the room, barely large enough to con- 
tain a small cinerary or lachrymary vessel. But with that ex- 
ception nearly all the excavated rock tombs of Jerusalem are 
undoubtedly of Jewish origin. The Jewish sepulchres, though 
regulated by one general principle, yet differ very much in 
point of capacity, finish, and internal arrangement. Lazarus 
seems to have been interred in a mere natural cave with a 
sma!l mouth—such as still abound in the vicinity of Jerusalem 
and Bethany. And the cave of Machpelah was unquestionably 
in its natural condition when first used for the burial of Sarah. In 
the sides of some of these natural grots, loculi or roughly executed 
receptacles of the dead, are still to be found ; but it is probable 
that in the earlier periods of the Jewish age the corpses were 
often merely laid on the floor swaddled in the winding-sheet. 
Indeed there is abundant proof that such a burial has been 
practised in quite modern times. Usually, however, the Jewish 
sepulchre is a small room excavated in the solid rock, and pro- 
vided with several receptacles for the dead. They are occasion- 
ally provided with an anteroom, and susceptible of unlimited 
enlargement, which is effected by adding room to room, late- 
rally, in the rear, on the sides, or below. A perpendicular sur- 
face is generally sought, through which a small door is cut; 
but the position of this door in reference to the room is very 
irregular—the workmen having evidently paid more regard to 
the grain and flaws of the rock, than to the symmetry of the 
room. 

“The rock being more homogeneous and seamless far down 
than it is near the surface, the sepulchre is occasionally exca- 
vated very deep, and hence the entrance to such tombs is cut 
far below the general surface, and is reached by a narrow pas- 
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sage cut through the solid rock, either with or without steps, 
according to the degree of declination. The removal of the 
occluding rock from the door at the extremity of a steep pas- 
sage of this kind, would of course be no easy matter. And 
hence we can well understand why the women, who were early 
at the sepulchre of the Lord in the morning of the resurrection, 
anxiously inquired, ‘ who shall roll us away the stone from the 
door of the sepulchre? for it was great. It is generally 
assumed in order to account for the fact that the apostles 
stooped down to see the linen clothes and napkin, that the 
tomb of Joseph had an ante-room, and that the door of this 
intermediate wall being low, they were compelled to stoop in 
order to see into the tomb proper. But this and all the other 
circumstances of the narrative are perfectly explicable upon the 
supposition that the tomb was entered by an inclined passage. 
Such doors as were situated in the perpendicular cliff far above 
ground, could not, of course, be closed by rolling a stone 
against them, neither could very large doorways resting upon 
the level of the ground ; they, however, may have been closed 
by one or more stones, by movable masonry, or even by a 
wooden door, though no such fixtures are now to be seen.”— 
Pp. 180-182. 


The narratives of the evangelists preclude the supposi- 
tion, we think, that the tomb in which Christ was laid, was 
deep in the earth, and entered by a long narrow passage, 
whether inclined or on a level. It had but a single door, 
and that was at its exterior entrance, as is apparent from 
the fact that the angel that rolled it away was visible to 
the Roman guard when he sat on it, and from his speaking 
to the women who came while he sat there, and directing 
them to approach and look into the sepulchre. Had he ap- 
peared only in the interior and at the inner end of a long 
paasage, he would not have been perceptible by the sol- 
diers who were on the outside, nor to the women ere they 
had reached its entrance. 


“But though usually situated very near, if not below the 
surface of the ground, yet they were sometimes disposed to 
exalt them very high, as we frequently observe on the sides of 
high cliffs, as well as learn from the rebuke administered by 
Isaiah to Shebna, Several tombs at Wady Farar are more 
than a hundred feet above the valley, and in the ‘ Mount of 
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Temptation they are several hundred above the base of the 
mountain. Jt is not certainly known, however, that these were 
ever used as tombs. It is supposed by some that they are mere 
cells for eremite monks, excavated during the reign of the 
Franks in Palestine. 

“The outer door is generally without the least ornament ; 
but in tombs of superior order is provided with jambs, lintels, 
and handsomely sculptured pediments, and still more rarely 
with a portico and facade. <A receptacle for water was also 
excavated within a few feet or yards of the door. Considerable 
diversity prevailed within in relation to the arrangement of the 
loculi or various kinds of receptacles for the individual corpses. 
They are generally simple rectangular cavities, but sometimes 
arched, seven or eight feet in length, and two or three in 
breadth and height, penetrating into the rock their entire 
length endwise; in other cases, however, they are excavated 
laterally, and occasionally a shallow arch or narrow vault is 
excavated over them, the corpse or sarcophagus in the former 
case being laid perpendicular to the side of the room, and in 
the latter parallel to it ; and this undoubtedly was the arrange- 
ment of the tomb of Joseph of Arimathea. Several tiers are 
sometimes found, but generally there is only one series. Small 
niches scarcely large enough to hold a cranium are also ocea- 
sionally to be found executed in various parts of the sepulchres. 
It has been conjectured by some that their object was to con- 
tain a lamp, by others incense, water, or treasure.”—Pp., 182, 
183. 


The great tombs in the environs of the city, which tradi- 
tion or conjecture refers to the judges, kings, the empress 
Helena, and other eminent personages, were, ages ago, 
opened and rifled, their sarcophagi broken into fragments, 
and the dust of those who slept in them swept forth and 
given to the winds. Empty, deserted, and open to the in- 
trusion of whoever pleases, they have become monuments 
of the utter ruin and oblivion to which death at length con- 
signs the great and ennobled as well as the unknown. No 
efforts of art have hitherto succeeded in preserving a single 
individual of the race for more than a short period in such 
a form that he could be identified. The dust of the great 
monarchs of Egypt, Babylon, Persia, Greece, Rome, though 
embalmed and consigned to massy mausolea that were ex- 
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pected to preserve them intact to the end of time, has va- 
nished from their sepulchres, and is as undistinguishable 
now as that of the most obscure of their subjects. The fol- 
lowing is Dr. B.’s description of the tombs of the kings :— 


“ A more costly and imposing structure than either the sepul- 
chre of the judges, or of Helena, and, indeed, more magnificent 
than any others about the Holy City is that which, in conse- 
quence of this superiority, has secured for itself the title of 
‘Tombs of the Kings,’ according to ecclesiastical tradition—and 
its equivalent in the legends of the Moslem, ‘ Kubr es Sultan.’ 
It is situated just half a mile north of Damascus Gate, on the 
west side of a sunken court, about 90 feet square, and upwards 
of 20 feet deep. Those finely constructed catacombs are entered 
through a splendid, but now much decayed and defaced portico, 
or portal and hall, on its western side 134 feet high and 28} 
feet wide. Near its south-western corner is a door beneath the 
level of the floor, 24 feet broad, and less than three feet high, 
opening into an anteroom about 19 feet square. In the western 
side of this room is a door leading into another room 13} feet 
square, having in it about a dozen receptacles for the dead, and 
a passage leading by a stairway into a room 10X12, situated a 
story lower. There are two rooms entered from the anteroom 
or hall, each having half a dozen loculi; and from the north side 
of the westernmost one is a flight of steps conducting to another 
room in the lower story 10 feet square. The loculi in each of 
these lower rooms, and in some other parts of these tombs, are 
parallel to the wall, or in other words present their side, being 
accessible throughout, but most of them are perpendicular to the 
wall, and of course accessible only at one extremity. This is the 
only tomb certainly known to have contained sarcophagi, many 
richly carved fragments of which are strewed about the rooms 
and court. But the only one known to be in existence is that 
in the Mekhemeh, or council house of Jerusalem, which supplies 
the divan of Jerusaiem effendis with water. To some of these 
loculi are attached, either at their extremities or sides, other 
small receptacles. Many large pieces of richly panelled stone 
doors lie scattered about the rooms, The jambs of the interior 
doorways have such an inclination that the ponderous doors, 
even with all the friction of mortice and tenon-hinge, would al- 
ways close from the force of gravity; but the outer door was 
closed by a contrivance so unique as to deserve a detailed ac- 
count. Immediately in front of the doorway is a deep trench, 
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tained ; for early in the morning the elders of the people, the 
chief priests, and the seribes came together, and led him into 
their council-house, to reach which they might either pass through 
the nearest gate in the Acro-Zion wall, and thus directly across 
the Tyrope@on, er more probably go around over the bridge and 
through the southwest part of the court of the Gentiles ; for the 
council-house seems to have had an entrance from the temple 
as well as from the city. The Sanhedrim, having condemned 
and mocked him, ‘then led they him from Caiaphas to the 
judgment-hall of Pilate; and it was early; and they themselves 
went not into the judgment-hall, lest they should be defiled; 
but that they might eat the passover.” ‘The judgment-hall of 
Pilate was undoubtedly a large apartment in the Tower of 
Antonia, situated on the northwest corner of the temple area, 
and aecess to it might be had either by going around the western 
side of the temple area, or still more directly by entering the 
western colonnade of the temple precincts above. Pilate, with- 
out condemning him, sent him to Herod Antipas, tetrarch of 
Galilee, who had no doubt come up to the feast, and was occu- 
pying the magnificent palace of Herod the Great, near the Tower 
of Hippicus, where the chief priests and scribes stood, and vehe- 
mently accused Jesus, and Herod with his men of war set him 
at nought, and mocked him, and arrayed him in a gorgeous 
robe, and sent him again to Pilate. The governor, having exa- 
. mined him, informed the chief priests, and the rulers, and the 
people assembled in the yard of Antonia, that as neither he nor 
Herod could find anything worthy of death in the Messiah, he 
would chastise and release him. But the priests, having finally 
extorted his condemnation, he is taken into the Pretorium by 
the soldiers, arrayed in mock royalty, buffeted and smitten, 
and finally, Pilate, occupying his seat out on the pavement, 
brought him out of the Pretorium, and, finding his final appeal, 
‘behold the man, m vain, delivered him to them to be cruci- 
fied. And, as they came out of the tower at the northeast 
corner of the temple enclosure, they compelled Simon, who 
passed by coming out of the country to bear his cross, to Gol- 
gotha. The distance traversed by the Saviour between the 
upper room and Golgotha, was, if the house of Annas is correctly 
located, from four and one-third to five miles. 

“The extraordinary dispatch with which the Saviour was 
apprehended, tried, condemned, and executed by the Jewish 
hierarchy, is not alone indicative of their vindictive malice, but 
clearly shows their fear of a reseue. Equally obvious is the faet 
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that the people within the Temple inclosure were induced to 
clamor for his blood by the priests, who would probably admit 
none but such as they could bribe, or otherwise influence ; and 
that his condemnation was unwillingly wrung from his judge, is 
clear. For the popularity of Jesus with the people generally is 
manifest from the gospel narratives, and is evidenced by the fact 
that there followed him, as he proceeded from the Pretorium to 
the place of crucifixion, a great company of people and of women 
who wailed and lamented him. The road to Anathoth and Nob, 
two cities of the priests, was probably the one passing close by 
(as it now runs through that quarter), and it is quite reasonable 
to suppose that the passers-by, who wagged their heads and 
reviled him, were probably of that disaffected region. We are 
nowhere told that the west side of Jerusalem was a place of 
sepulture, nor is there any sign that it was ever so used.”—Pp. 
81-84. 


Jerusalem and its environs are a vast necropolis. Not 
less than a hundred and twenty or thirty generations lie 
buried there. For a period after the establishment of the 
monarchy, the kings and princes were interred within the 
city. In later ages the great and wealthy families hewed 
sepulchres for themselves in the rocky declivities that sur- 
round the city. Great numbers of them still remain, open, 
dilapidated, and appropriated to other uses,—a shelter for 
animals, or habitations of living men. There is not one, so 
far as is known, that has not been rifled, and swept of every 
trace of its original tenants. Dr. B. says :— 


“No expression could more forcibly characterize the Holy 
City than the term necropolis—its rocks being everywhere per- 
forated with tombs, and its soil crowded with grave-stones. .. . 

“These myriads of sepulchres, though originally designed 
almost without exception, for the interment of the dead of 
Israel or their proselytes, have in turn served also for the sepul- 
ture of various other races subsequently occupying the devoted 
city—Pagan, Moslem, and Christian. And not only have these 
rock-hewn sepulchres been tenanted by the Gentile dead, but 
by the living also. Thousands of Cenobites have had no other 
dwelling at Jerusalem than these cold, damp, dark habitations 
of the dead. And even down to the present day the Arabs of 
Siloam occupy, either wholly or in part, the catacombs of the 
Hill of Offence, though generally having a small ante-room in 
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front of the tomb. And in the Turkish burial-field, on the hill 
to the right of the Damascus Gate, called Turbet-es-Zahara, or 
Mount of Tombs, the order of nature is exactly reversed by 
these Troglodytes—the dead being above the living. 

“The process of quarrying and blasting is so much facilitated 
in cliffs perforated and intersected with tombs, that the sepul- 
chres immediately around the city are rapidly disappearing 
before the hands of the mason, the dark habitations of the dead 
being thus converted into the lighted residences of the living. 

“On the east side of Olivet and the southern slope of Scopus, 
I discovered a few sepulchres precisely resembling some that I 
saw at Rome ; instead of large loculi for sarcophagi, mummies, 
or corpses like the Jewish tombs, they have a great many small 
recesses in the sides of the room, barely large enough to con- 
tain a small cinerary or lachrymary vessel. But with that ex- 
ception nearly all the excavated rock tombs ef Jerusalem are 
undoubtedly of Jewish origin. The Jewish sepulchres, though 
regulated by one general principle, yet differ very much in 
point of capacity, finish, and internal arrangement. Lazarus 
seems to have been interred in a mere natural cave with a 
small mouth—such as still abound in the vicinity of Jerusalem 
and Bethany. And the cave of Machpelah was unquestionably 
in its natural condition when first used for the burial of Sarah. In 
the sides of some of these natural grots, loculi or roughly executed 
receptacles of the dead, are still to be found ; but it is probable 
that in the earlier periods of the Jewish age the corpses were 
often merely laid on the floor swaddled in the winding-sheet. 
Indeed there is abundant proof that such a burial has been 
practised in quite modern times. Usually, however, the Jewish 
sepulchre is a small room excavated in the solid rock, and pro- 
vided with several receptacles for the dead. They are occasion- 
ally provided with an anteroom, and susceptible of unlimited 
enlargement, which is effected by adding room to room, late- 
rally, in the rear, on the sides, or below. A perpendicular sur- 
face is generally sought, through which a small door is cut; 
but the position of this door in reference to the room is very 
irregular—the workmen having evidently paid more regard to 
the grain and flaws of the rock, than to the symmetry of the 
room. 

“The rock being more homogeneous and seamless far down 
than it is near the surface, the sepulchre is occasionally exca- 
vated very deep, and hence the entrance to such tombs is cut 
far below the general surface, and is reached by a narrow pas- 
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sage cut through the solid rock, either with or without steps, 
according to the degree of declination. The removal of the 
occluding rock from the door at the extremity of a steep pas- 
sage of this kind, would of course be no easy matter. And 
hence we can well understand why the women, who were early 
at the sepulchre of the Lord in the morning of the resurrection, 
anxiously inquired, § who shall’ roll us away the stone from the 
door of the sepulchre? for it was great. It is generally 
assumed in order to account for the fact that the apostles 
stooped down to see the linen clothes and napkin, that the 
tomb of Joseph had an ante-room, and that the door of this 
intermediate wall being low, they were compelled to stoop in 
order to see into the tomb proper. But this and all the other 
circumstances of the narrative are perfectly explicable upon the 
supposition that the tomb was entered by an inclined passage. 
Such doors as were situated in the perpendicular cliff far above 
ground, could not, of course, be closed by rolling a stone 
against them, neither could very large doorways resting upon 
the level of the ground ; they, however, may have been closed 
by one or more stones, by movable masonry, or even by a 
wooden door, though no such fixtures are now to be seen.”— 
Pp. 180-182. 


The narratives of the evangelists preclude the supposi- 
tion, we think, that the tomb in which Christ was laid, was 
deep in the earth, and entered by a long narrow passage, 
whether inclined or on a level. It had but a gingle door, 
and that was at its exterior entrance, as is apparent from 
the fact that the angel that rolled it away was visible to 
the Rothan guard when he sat on it, and from his speaking 
to the women who came while he sat there, and directing 
them to approach and look into the sepulchre. Had he ap- 
peared only in the interior and at the inner end of a long 
paasage, he would not have been perceptible by the sol- 
diers who were on the outside, nor to the women ere they 
had reached its entrance. 


“ But though usually situated very near, if not below the 
surface of the ground, yet they were sometimes disposed to 
exalt them very high, as we frequently observe on the sides of 
high cliffs, as well as learn from the rebuke administered by 
Isaiah to Shebna. Several tombs at Wady Farar are more 
than a hundred feet above the valley, and in the ‘ Mount of 
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Temptation they are several hundred above the base of the 
mountain. It is not certainly known, however, that these were 
ever used as tombs. It is supposed by some that they are mere 
cells for eremite monks, excavated during the reign of the 
Franks in Palestine. 

“The outer door is generally without the least ornament ; 
but in tombs of superior order is provided with jambs, lintels, 
and handsomely sculptured pediments, and still more rarely 
with a portico and facade. A receptacle for water was also 
excavated within a few feet or yards of the door. Considerable 
diversity prevailed within in relation to the arrangement of the 
loculi or various kinds of receptacles for the individual corpses. 
They are generally simple rectangular cavities, but sometimes 
arched, seven or eight feet in length, and two or three in 
breadth and height, penetrating into the rock their entire 
length endwise; in other cases, however, they are excavated 
laterally, and occasionally a shallow arch or narrow vault is 
excavated over them, the corpse or sarcophagus in the former 
ease being laid perpendicular to the side of the room, and in 
the latter parallel to it ; and this undoubtedly was the arrange- 
ment of the tomb of Joseph of Arimathea, Several tiers are 
sometimes found, but generally there is only one series. Small 
niches scarcely large enough to hold a cranium are also occa- 
sionally to be found executed in various parts of the sepulchres. 
It has been conjectured by some that their object was to con- 
tain a lamp, by others incense, water, or treasure.”—Pp. 182, 
183. 


The great tombs in the environs of the city, which tradi- 
tion or conjecture refers to the judges, kings, the empress 
Helena, and other eminent personages, were, ages ago, 
opened and rifled, their sarcophagi broken into fragments, 
and the dust of those who slept in them swept forth and 
given to the winds. Empty, deserted, and open to the in- 
trusion of whoever pleases, they have become monuments 
of the utter ruin and oblivion to which death at length con- 
signs the great and ennobled as well as the unknown. No 
efforts of art have hitherto succeeded in preserving a single 
individual of the race for more than a short period in such 
a form that he could be identified. The dust of the great 
monarchs of Egypt, Babylon, Persia, Greece, Rome, though 
embalmed and consigned to massy mausolea that were ex- 
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pected to preserve them intact to the end of time, has va- 
nished from their sepulchres, and is as undistinguishable 
now as that of the most obscure of their subjects. The fol- 
lowing is Dr. B.’s description of the tombs of the kings :— 


‘** A more costly and imposing structure than either the sepul- 
chre of the judges, or of Helena, and, indeed, more magnificent 
than any others about the Holy City is that which, in conse- 
quence of this superiority, has secured for itself the title of 
* Tombs of the Kings,’ according to ecclesiastical tradition—and 
its equivalent in the legends of the Moslem, ‘ Kubr es Sultan.’ 
It is situated just halfa mile north of Damascus Gate, on the 
west side of a sunken court, about 90 feet square, and upwards 
of 20 feet deep. Those finely constructed catacombs are entered 
through a splendid, but now much decayed and defaced portico, 
or portal and hall, on its western side 134 feet ‘high and 28} 
feet wide. Near its,south-western corner is a door beneath the 
level of the floor, 2} feet broad, and less than three feet high, 
opening into an anteroom about 19 feet square. In the wesvern 
side of this room is a door leading into another room 13} feet 
square, having in it about a dozen receptacles for the dead, and 
a passage leading by a stairway into a room 10X12, situated a 
story lower. There are two rooms entered from the anteroom 
or hall, each having half a dozen loculi; and from the north side 
of the westernmost one is a flight of steps conducting to another 
room in the lower story 10 feet square. The loculi in each of 
these lower rooms, and in some other parts of these tombs, are 
parallel to the wall, or in other words present their side, being 
accessible throughout, but most of them are perpendicular to the 
wall, and of course accessible only at one extremity. This is the 
only tomb certainly known to have contained sarcophagi, many 
richly carved fragments of which are strewed about the rooms 
and court. But the only one known to be in existence is that 
in the Mekhemeh, or council house of Jerusalem, which supplies 
the divan of Jerusalem effendis with water. To some of these 
loculi are attached, either at their extremities or sides, other 
small receptacles. Many large pieces of richly panelled stone 
doors lie scattered about the rooms. The jambs of the interior 
doorways have such an inclination that the ponderous doors, 
even with a’l the friction of mortice and tenon-hinge, would al- 
ways close from the force of gravity; but the outer door was 
closed by a contrivance so unique as to deserve a detailed ac- 
count. Immediately in front of the doorway is a deep trench, 
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commencing a foot or two west of the door, and extending three 
or four yards along the wall eastward. The bottom of this 
trench is a short distance below the sill of the door, and is pro- 
bably an inclined plane. Along this channel a large thick stone 
disk traverses, fitting very accurately against its western end, 
which is made concave, so as to be exactly conformed to the 
convexity of this large millstone-like disk when rolled to that 
end—thus closing the door most effectually. 

“The portal was once sustained, or rather ornamented, by 
two pillars and two pilasters—mere vestiges of which, however, 
now remain; and the perpendicular surface of rock over the 
portal was so highly adorned with classic mouldings, clusters 
of grapes, and wreaths of flowers, as to leave its age and style of 
architecture altogether a matter of speculation. 

“Few subjects connected with the archeology of Jerusalem 
have excited more discussion than these elegant catacombs; 
but that the appellation by which they are now generally known 
(Tomb of the Kings of Judah) is a misnomer is evident to 
every Bible reader who knows the difference of its locality from 
Mount Zion.”—Pp. 191-195. 


The present desolation of Palestine is the result in a 
great measure of the almost total neglect by the inhabitants, 
for a long series of ages, of cultivation. The forests being 
cut down, and tillage and irrigation discontinued, sufficient 
vegetation is not thrown up to protect the soil from the 
burning heat of the sun, and consequently drought and 
barrenness prevail. But if tillage is resumed, and orchards, 
groves, and vineyards planted, it will regain its verdure and 
fruitfulness, and be capable again of supporting a vast 


population. 


“ After the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus and the disper- 
sion of the few remaining Jews, the tenure of property in Pa- 
lestine became so insecure and uncertain that systematic agri- 
culture was entirely neglected. The marauding incursions of 
the predatory bands of Saracens, Persians, Mamelukes, and 
Turks, with innumerable herds of camels, goats, horses, and 
cattle of every description, like so many swarms of locusts, soon 
denuded the country of verdure, and hence the failure of sum- 
mer clouds ;—for there exists between the clouds of heaven and 
the verdure of earth a reciprocal action—the production of 
clouds and rain being greatly promoted by trees and herbage. 
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.The continuance of the one necessarily implies the presence of 
the other; and the absence of the one necessitates the diminu- 
tion of the other. 

“Tf, then, the present sterility of Palestine be chargeable to 
the absence of summer rains, or of more extensive and copious 
fail and winter and spring rains, on account of its denuded con- 
dition, and it should again be clothed in verdure, by cultivating, 
in the first place, such trees, grains, and herbs as need but little 
moisture, and can be successfully grown in the present condi- 
tion of the country, it requires no prophet to foretell that the 
genial influences of earlier and later, if not of summer rains, 
would soon be realized. 

“ Absorption of the rain by the ground would be greatly 
facilitated were it once protected from the scorching rays of the 
sun by such a mantle of foliage and herbage ; and evaporation 
being ajso greatly checked, fountains would again spring forth 
in places where they have long since ‘disappeared. Such a 
result would be in exact accordance with the usual arrange- 
ments of the divine economy. Many model orchards, farms, 
and gardens have lately been established in Palestine—like so 
many little oases in the desert,—and the result already justifies 
the conjecture that this is the divinely appointed means of 
restoring to the Holy Land the fructifying influence of the long 
suppressed rains, at least so far as to justify a partial return of 
the Jews, the rightful proprietors of the land.”—Pp. 416, 417. 


The way seems thus preparing for the gradual return of 
that ancient people to their ancestral soil, and the re-esta- 
blishment there of their national government, when the 
times of the Gentile domination over it shall end. And that 
is undoubtedly not now remote. No one would be surprised 
at the fall of the Turkish Empire within a brief period ; and 
when that occurs, it may be the policy of the Western na- 
tions to preclude the power that erthrones itself at Constan- 
tinople from the East, and establish there an independent 
and neutral nation ; and who more likely to gain that place 
than the Israelites, who have already a mortgage from the 
Sultan, it is said, on Palestine, and who may then become 
its owners by virtue of the price they have given for it, as 
well as by the right of their ancestors. 

Dr. Barclay treats in a few of his last pages of Jerusalem 
as it is to be after the second advent of Christ, and the 
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restoration of the Israelites to their place as God’s chosen 
people ; but we have only space to commend his work to 
our readers as a very valuable accession to our means of 
an exact knowledge of the Jewish metropolis and its 
environs. 


Arr, [X.—Lirerary anp Criricat Norices. 
I. Memoriats or THE Cuaunceys, including President Chaun- 
cey, his Ancestors and Descendants. By William Chauncey 
Fowler: Boston. Henry W. Dutton & Son, printers. 1858. 


Tuts elegant volume, printed, not for publication, but for dis- 
tribution only among those of whose lineage it treats, presents 
the most extensive and delightful family biography that has pro- 
ceeded from the pen of any of our countrymen. The pedigree 
itself is traced through a period of more than a thousand years, 
and to the noble and princely stock of Charlemagne, Egbert, 
Ethelwolf and Alfred the Great on the one side, and the Saxon 
kings and the earls of Northumberland on the other ; and it 
comprises, since the family migrated to this country, a rare num- 
ber of men of talents, distinguished position, and high charac- 
ter and usefulness. The Chauncey, a Norman nobleman, from 
whom the name descends, went from Normandy to England at 
the Conquest in a.p. 1066, and settled under the title of baron, 
in Yorkshire. After several generations the family removed to 
Hertfordshire, where they remained until 1637, when the Rev. 
Charles Chauncey,*from whom those who here bear the name 
are descended, came to Massachusetts. He was a worthy son 
of so illustrious an ancestry, and a noble head of the nume- 
rous families distinguished for intelligence and worth that have 
inherited hisname. And he was the first also in genius, learning, 
and perhaps usefulness as well as in order in his line ; the good- 
liest man of men since born his sons, though one or more in each 
generation have held a high rank among their contemporaries. 
Endowed with a keen and comprehensive intellect, a fine imagi- 
nation, and a sound judgment, accomplished in the scholarship of 
the period, a staunch Puritan, and eminent in piety, he exerted 
as President of Harvard College for near twenty years a wide 
and salutary influence, and left in his principles and character 
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a rich legacy to his descendants. His is the most interesting por- 
trait in the volume. 

Of his descendants who have resided in Massachusetts, his 
grandson, Rev. Charles Chauncey, D.D., of Boston, who was 
contemporary with Jonathan Edwards, was the most distin- 
guished, He exerted a wide influence for many years, especially 
in opposition to Whitefield, Davenport, and others of that, 
period, He fell towards the close of life into errors that impair- 
ed his theological reputation. Of those who settled in other 
parts of New England, one of the most eminent in worth and 
usefulness, though less conspicuous than Dr. Chauncey of Bos- 
ton, was te Rev. Nathaniel Chauncey, of Durham, Connecticut ; 
and his portraiture and that of his grandson, the late Elihu 
Chauncey, of Philadelphia, are, after their great ancestor, the 
finest in the volume, Besides these, there are many delightful 
sketches, both of the Chaunceys, men and women, and of those 
with whom they were united by marriage. The genealogical ta- 
bles present the lineage from President Chauncey to the present 
time, and comprise many of the most respectable New-England 
names, 

Professor Fowler has made in this volume a valuable contri- 
bution to our national literature, as well as presented a most rare, 
tasteful, and honorable gift to those whose ancestry he traces in 
it. Itis drawn up with excellent judgment. The sketches of 
character are taken, in a considerable measure, from memorials 
written by contemporaries, and exhibit the style of the period ; 
and it presents the finest exemplification we have seen, of the 
transmission, in a signal measure, to a long line of descendants, 
of the superior mental traits and noble character of an eminent 
ancestor.” 


2. Lecrures on THE Apocatypse. By Ro. Ryland, President 
of Richmond College. Richmond: Wortham & Cottrell. 
1857. 


Tue symbols of the Apocalypse are explained in these lectures 
on the principles of interpretation advocated in the Journal, and 
exemplified by us in an exposition of the prophecy several years 
since. It is simple and pointed. There are no intricate and 
wearisome dissertations. There are no rash excursions into the 
regions of fancy and conjecture. There is no transition from the 
office of expositor to that of seer, and utterance of vaticinations 
that are not contained in the prophecy. And, though brief, it is 
VOL. X.—NO. IV. 44 
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sufficiently full to present the great features of the Revelation 
with clearness and impressiveness. We cannot but think the 
reader, as he advances through its pages, will be struck with the 
contrast it presents in verisimilitude, self-consistency, the great- 
ness and naturalness of the events which it exhibits as foreshown, 
the suitableness of the whole to the character of God, and its 
correspondence with the events that have marked the history of 
the church and world through the ages that have followed—to 
the expositions of interpreters who proceed on different views of 
the laws of symbolization. In this it is exhibited as a consistent 
whole, marked throughout with the impress of the infinite in- 
telligence from whom it proceeded. Their volumes exhibit it 
rather as a confused assemblage of symbols that are used on no 
determinable principles, and that admit of no demonstrative ex- 
planation, and plunge the student therefore into a sea of conjecture 
and uncertainty, instead of presenting to him in a clear and im- 
pressive form the great features of the Divine purposes respect- 
ing the government of the world during the present dispensation, 
and its redemption at the second coming of Christ. 


3. Messtan’s Reian; or, the Future Blessedness of the Church 
and the World. By Rev. Wm. Ramsey, D.D. Philadelphia: 
Joseph M, Wilson. 1857. 


Tue author of this volume has since its publication been called 
to his rest, after a life of much usefulness, first as a mission- 
ary in India, and of late years as pastor of a church in Phila- 
delphia. He was of highly respectable scholarship, and ardent 
and devoted as a minister, and has left in this work a valuable 
legacy to his friends and the followers of Christ who look for his 
appearing and kingdom. Dr. Ramsey was a millenarian ; and 
it was his aim in this volume to present a brief view of the 
teachings of the Scriptures respecting the coming and reign 
of Christ, and the redemption of the world, and to state and 
verify the proofs on which it rests; and he accomplished it with 
much judgment, He treats of the promise, the time, and the 
nature of the miilennium, the condition of the church and 
world that is to precede it, Christ’s coming, the destruction of 
the antichristian powers, the binding of Satan, the restoration of 
Israel, the nature of the dispensation that is to follow, and 
other topics; and answers objections ; and (with the exception 
of parts of the chapters on evil spirits, and the delivering up of 
the kingdom, from which we dissent) with more than ordinary 
intelligence and force of demonstration. His main chapters are 
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admirable. We know not where readers will find statements of 
the great outlimes of the Divine purposes that are clearer, better 
sustained by argument, or more unobnoxious to objection. We 
heartily commend the work both to those who have already re- 
ceived, and those who are inquiring after the truth. They will 
find themselves amply paid by the perusal. 

As a specimen of the spirit and style we transcribe the 
chapter on the Millennium :— 


“On the nature of the millennium there are two directly op- 
posite opinions. The post-millennialists—that is, those who hold 
to the personal coming of our Lord after the millennium, at the 
final jadgment—maintain that the millennium is only the gospel 
dispensation contimued for a thousand years, during which time 
trae Christianity will universally prevail. Some of them hold 
the idea that all the inhabitants of the world will then be right- 
cous. Others suppose that only the majority will be righteous, 
and that the Jews will be incorporated imto the Christian 
Church, that the celebration of the Lord’s Supper will be con- 
tinned im the Church, and that, as regards the nations of the 
earth, they will exist, as now, under separate governments and 
speaking different languages, but that all of them will be govern- 
ed by righteous laws executed by righteous rulers. There will 
be no change in the physical appearance of the earth, except 
what may arise from a better knowledge of agriculture and 
from the exercise of universal industry. There will be no 
change in the nature of the animals. The wild beasts will still 
be wild; but the tame, and those used by man, will be kindly 
treated, Knowledge will of course be greatly increased, and 
universal plenty and peace will abound. With many who hold 
this general view, the idea is entertained that Satan will still 
have access to this earth; and that by his binding for a thon- 
sand years we are simply to understand that his influence is to be 
greatly restrained. 

“The other view, and the one held by the pre-millennialists, 
includes the idea both of the spiritual and the personal reign of 
the Messiah on the earth for the thousand years. The govern- 
ment of this world will then be purely Taxocratic. The sole 
power will be in the hands of the Lord Jesus, as the Son of man, 
the Son of Abraham, the Son of David. ‘The Lord shall be 
king over all the carth; in that day there shall be one Lord, 
and his name one’ (Zech. xiv. 9). Twice already has this 
form of government been manifested on earth. Tt appeared 
first in the garden of Eden. Then Jehovah was King, and 
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sufficientiy full to present the great features of the Revelation 
with clearness and impressiveness. We cannot but think the 
reader, as he advances through its pages, will be struck with the 
contrast it presents in verisimilitude, self-consistency, the great- 
ness and naturalness of the events which it exhibits as foreshown, 
the suitableness of the whole to the character of God, and its 
correspondence with the events that have marked the history of 
the church and world through the ages that have followed—to 
the expositions of interpreters who proceed on different views of 
the laws of symbolization. In this it is exhibited as a consistent 
whole, marked throughout with the impress of the infinite in- 
telligence from whom it proceeded. Their volumes exhibit it 
rather as a confused assemblage of symbols that are used on no 
determinable principles, and that admit of no demonstrative ex- 
planation, and plunge the student therefore into a sea of conjecture 
and uncertainty, instead of presenting to him in a clear and im- 
pressive form the great features of the Divine purposes respect- 
ing the government of the world during the present dispensation, 
and its redemption at the second coming of Christ. 


3. Messtan’s Reien; or, the Future Blessedness of the Church 
and the World. By Rev. Wm, Ramsey, D.D. Philadelphia: 
Joseph M. Wilson. 1857. 


Tue author of this volume has since its publication beeu called 
to his rest, after a life of much usefulness, first as a mission- 
ary in India, and of late years as pastor of a church in Phila- 
delphia. He was of highly respectable scholarship, and ardent 
and devoted as a minister, and has left in this work a valuable 
legacy to his friends and the followers of Christ who look for his 
appearing and kingdom. Dr. Ramsey was a millenarian ; and 
it was his aim in this volume to present a brief view of the 
teachings of the Scriptures respecting the coming and reign 
of Christ, and the redemption of the world, and to state and 
verify the proofs on which it rests; and he accomplished it with 
much judgment. He treats of the promise, the time, and the 
nature of the millennium, the condition of the church and 
world that is to precede it, Christ’s coming, the destruction of 
the antichristian powers, the binding of Satan, the restoration of 
Israel, the nature of the dispensation that is to follow, and 
other topics; and answers objections ; and (with the exception 
of parts of the chapters on evil spirits, and the delivering up of 
the kingdom, from which we Gissent) with more than ordinary 
intelligence and force of demoastration. His main chapters are 
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admirable. We know not where readers will find statements of 
the great outlines of the Divine purposes that are clearer, better 
sustained by argument, or more unobnoxious to objection. We 
heartily commend the work both to those who have already re- 
ceived, and those who are inquiring after the truth. They will 
find themselves amply paid by the perusal. 

As a specimen of the spirit and style we transcribe the 
chapter on the Millennium :— 


“On the nature of the millennium there are two directly op- 
posite opinions. The post-millennialists—that is, those who hold 
to the personal coming of our Lord after the millennium, at the 
final judgment—maintain that the millennium is only the gospel 
dispensation continued for a thousand years, during which time 
true Christianity will universally prevail. Some of them hold 
the idea that all the inhabitants of the world will then be right- 
eous. Others suppose that only the majority will be righteous, 
and that the Jews will be incorporated into the Christian 
Church, that the celebration of the Lord’s Supper will be con- 
tinued in the Church, and that, as regards the nations of the 
earth, they will exist, as now, under separate governments and 
speaking different languages, but that all of them will be govern- 
ed by righteous laws executed by righteous rulers. There will 
be no change in the physical appearance of the earth, except 
what may arise from a better knowledge of agriculture and 
from the exercise of universal industry. There will be no 
change in the nature of the animals. The wild beasts will still 
be wild; but the tame, and those used by man, will be kindly 
treated., Knowledge will of course be greatly increased, and 
universal plenty and peace will abound. With many who hold 
this general view, the idea is entertained that Satan will still 
have access to this earth; and that by his binding for a thou- 
sand years we are simply to understand that his influence is to be 
greatly restrained. 

“The other view, and the one held by the pre-millennialists, 
includes the idea both of the spiritual and the personal reign of 
the Messiah on the earth for the thousand years, The govern- 
ment of this world will then be purely THxocratic. The sole 
power will be in the hands of the Lord Jesus, as the Son of man, 
the Son of Abraham, the Son of David. ‘The Lord shall be 
king over all the earth; in that day there shall be ore Lord, 
and his name one’ (Zech. xiv. 9). Twice already has this 
form of government been manifested on earth. It appeared 
first in the garden of Eden. Then Jehovah was King, and 
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Adam may be considered as His prime minister. He was the 
installed king over all the earth, acting for and under the direc- 
tion of his Creator, until by his transgression he lost his domi- 
nion as well as his righteousness. Again, in Israel this form of 
government appeared, and continued from the time that Moses 
led the people out from Egyptian bondage, until they rejected 
the Lord and chose Saul to be their king, so that they might be 
in fashion with the Gentile nations of the earth. The theocracy 
continued but a short time among the Jews, and a shorter time 
stillin Eden. But the theocracy will again be established ; and, 
when established, it will never pass away. Daniel assures us 
that ‘the God of heaven shall set up a kingdom which will 
never be destroyed; and it shall stand for ever’ (Daniel ii. 44). 
The presence of our Lord Himself during the millennium will by 
no means exclude the presence of the Holy Spirit, nor His direct 
agency in sanctifying the souls of men; His agency will be as 
necessary then as it isnow. During the temporary bodily ab- 
sence of our Lord from this world, the Holy Spirit takes of the 
things of Christ and shows them unto His Church. And when 
our Lord shall return, the work of the Spirit will still be con- 
tinued. The absence of our Lord is not necessary to the con- 
tinuance of the Holy Spirit here. But it was necessary that our 
Lord should return to the throne on high, and thus show that 
the work He had to perform during and by His first advent had 
been accomplished, and that, in consequence of this, the Holy 
Spirit, asa Comforter, would comeand dwell with man on the earth. 

‘“* Under the special! government of the Lord Jesus, the whole 
aspect of things on the earth will be changed. The groans of 
creation will cease. Nature will exult in the restored favor of 
God. Wars and pestilence and horrid disease shall depart. 
The glowing descriptions of the happiness and peace of earth, in- 
cluding all animate nature which we find in the prophecies of 
Isaiah xi., lx., 17-25, Micah ii, 1-4, Hosea ii, 18-23, will 
then be fully realized. The family of earth will be the family 
of God. All will be holy; for the Holy One shall dwell 
with man. ‘Then shall the moon be confounded and the sun 
ashamed, when the Lord of hosts shall reign in Mount Zion, and 
in Jerusalem, and before His ancients, gloriously’ (Isaiah 
xxxiv. 23). The judicious Calvin in his comment on Rom, viii. 
21, has the following forcible remarks :—‘ He [Paul] does not 
mean that all creatures shall be partakers of the same glory 
with the sons of God, but that they, according to their nature, 
shall be participators of a better condition ; for God will restore 
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to a perfect state the world now fallen, together with mankind. 
But what that perfection will be as to beasts, 9s well as plants 
and metals, it is not meet nor right in us to inquire more 
curiously ; for the chief effect of corruption is decay. Let us 
then be content with this simple doctrine :—that such will be 
the constitution and the complete order of things, that nothing 
will be deformed nor fading.’ 

“ In the prophecy of Daniel, chapters ii. and vii., we have, in 
the dream of Nebuchadnezzar, a symbolical representation of the 
four great Gentile kingdoms that should exist upon the earth 
until the Son of man should come and set up a kingdom that 
never should end, These four kingdoms have followed each 
other in regular succession. They have been kingdoms on this 
earth. The subjects of them have been men in the flesh. Their 
rulers have been men. One after another they have passed 
away. And while the king in his dream looked on the image, 
he saw a stone cut out of the mountain, without hands, smite the 
image on its feet, that were composed of iron and clay, and 
break them to pieces. The fragments of the iron, the clay, 
the silver, and the gold, of which the image had been composed, 
became like the chaff of the summer threshing-floors; and 
the wind carried them away, and no place was found for them ; 
and the stone that smote the image became a great mountain 
and filled the whole earth. The Prophet Daniel, in expounding 
this dream, informs the king that four kingdoms should exist on 
the earth. The first was then in existence, and over it Ne- 
buchadnezzar then reigned. He was the head of gold. As the 
fourth kingdom became divided into ten separate kingdoms, 
which had no more affinity foreach other than clay had for iron, 
he saw that then the God of heaven would set up a kingdom which 
should never be destroyed. And while this fifth kingdom destroy- 
ed and eecupied the geographical territory of the fourth kingdom, 
it continued to increase until it had occupied also the territory of 
the previous three kingdoms, and finally filled the whole earth. 

“From the language of the prophecy it is impossible to sup- 
pose that the kingdom of God that was to be set up during the 
divided state of the fourth kingdom can be a merely spiritual 
kingdom. The kingdom must be as literal a kingdom as any that 
had preceded it, for a merely spiritual state of feeling among 
men on the earth, though of the purest kind, cannot supply the 
place of government and of law, which are essentially necessary 
to the idea of a kingdom. 

“Jt isalso evident, from the particular description given us of 
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this kingdom and of the time when it should be set up, that it is 
yet a future kingdom. It cannot possibly be the Church of our 
Lord, under the present dispensation, for the kingdom was not 
to be set up until the fourth kingdom should be divided into ten 
kingdoms. This was not fully done until about the year of our 
Lord 476, and long after the ascension of Christ to the right 
hand of the Father. The present dispensation began with the 
ministry of Christ. But the Church was not then organized. 
It has existed in one form or another since the fall of man, and 
will exist for ever. But, further, this kingdom is to destroy all 
the previous kingdoms and to occupy their place. But the 
Church of Christ has not done that. Nor is it the design of God 
by the Gospel to destroy kingdoms, but to convert sinners, 

“The kingdom of our Lord is to be an earthly kingdom, not in 
its nature, but in its locality ; that is, it is to be on this earth. 
This is in accordance with the prediction in Rey. xi. 15, which 
declares that the kingdoms of this world shall become the king- 
dom of our Lord and of His Christ ; and He shall reign for ever 
and ever. The idea evidently is that all the governments now 
upon the earth shall be overturned, and the people shall become 
subject to the direct rule and control of the Man Christ Jesus, 
our Lord. Jesus shall reign supreme and alone; for Satan, the 
present prince of this world by usurpation, shall be cast out from 
it, and never after shall a foot of this wide earth come back 
again under his oppressive and tyrannical rule. The kingdom 
will be the Lord’s, and He will give it to the people of the saints 
of the Most High God, whose kingdom is an everlasting king- 
dom, and all dominions shall serve and obey him. Daniel vii. 27. 

“The millennial dispensation of the Church upon the earth is 
not the last state of the Church on the earth. It is a mixed 
state. Although it will be far in advance of anything that the 
world has ever yet witnessed, there is still a higher glory for the 
Church and for the world after the thousand years shall have 
passed away. The dispensation of the fulness of the times 
(Eph. i. 10) which is to follow the present dispensation, is itself 
to be succeeded by the brightest and the most glorious state that 
the world will ever witness. Then the New Jerusalem will come 
down from God out of heaven, and eternally the Son of God 
will tabernacle with men. Then will this earth renewed be the 
centre of God’s universal empire for ever and ever. For wherever 
the King himself is, there must be the centre and the source of 
all power. The future of this world is a bright one. May the 
happy period soon begin !” 
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4, Memorres or Genusarer. By the Rev. John R. Macduff. 
New York: R. Carter & Brothers. 1858. 

Tus volume consists of brief sketches of the scenes, discourses, 
and occurrences of Christ’s ministry in the vicinity of the Sea of 
Galilee, where he delivered most of his parables, and most of 
his miracles were wrought. The descriptions are so sprightly, 
the delineations of character so well drawn, and the lessons 
of Christ’s words and acts so well unfolded, that readers will 
derive pleasure and instruction from the perusal. 


5. Lecrvress delivered before the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation in Exeter Hall, 1856, 1857. New York: R, Carter 
& Brothers, 1858. 


Turse Lectures—some by laymen and some by clergymen— 
treat of a variety of topics: Truth and its Counterfeits; The 
Sabbath ; Revision and new Translation of the Bible; Absti- 
nence ; Popular Amusements; The Imagination ; Self-Culture, 
and other themes, and are designed to guard the young against 
errors and dangers, excite them to self-discipline, and prompt 
them to a holy and useful life. They are written with much 
spirit, and will yield the reader instruction and entertainment. 


6. Expostrory Tuouveuts on THE Gospxts, for Family and Pri- 
vate Use. St. Mark. By the Rev. J.C. Ryle, B.A., Christ’s 
Church, Oxford, Rector of Helmingham, Suffolk. R. Carter 
& Brothers. 1858, 


Tus volume is written on the same plan as that on Matthew 
noticed in the Journal for January. The author’s aim is, not to 
explain every expression and unfold every thought in the sacred 
narrative, but to present its leading lessons in a clear and 
pointed manner. The great features of Christ’s discourses and 
acts are seized with a vigorous grasp, and set forth with direct- 
ness, earnestness, and power. 


7. ANNALS oF THE American Poutrir; or Commemorative 
Notices of Distinguished American Clergymen of Various 
Denominations, with Historical Introductions. By William 
B. Sprague, D.D. Vol. iii. and iv. New York: R. Carter & 
Brothers. 1858. 

Turse volumes of this important and attractive work have 

reached us so late that we have only time to announce their 

publication. We shall in our next number give them an exten- 
ded.notice. 
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8. Tue Norra British or Novemser, 1857. 

Tux article in the North British for November last on recent 
works on the Relations of Geology and the Mosaic Record of the 
Creation, will attract readers ; though few probably will be 
satisfied with the hypothesis on which it relies for the reconcilia- 
tion of the supposed great age of the world with the recency of 
the creation assigned to it in Genesis, Among the volumes 
noticed in it, is the late work of Hugh Miller, and the writer 
represents that its doctrines, in place of meeting with a general 
concurrence, are regarded by many, even of his friends, with 
dissatisfaction and alarm. He says :— 

“The publication of the ‘ Testimony’ had been looked for- 
ward to with some anxiety by many who had intelligently loved 
to associate Mr. Miller’s great name with the defence of the 
accepted scheme of reconciliation [the assumption that a vast 
period intervened between the creation announced in Genesis 
i. 1, and the condition of the earth described in the second]. 
This feeling had been deepened by the publication of some of 
the Lectures in a separate form which were to be incorporated in 
the new volume. In perusing these earnestly and lovingly, they 
had yielded to the giant intellect of the author; they had will- 
ingly given themselves up to the fascination of style and illustra- 
tion, nevertheless they laid them aside under the sense of a want 
of comfort, the cause of which they were not very willing to de- 
fine. Was it not with the author as it had been before? There 
were still the heart of love and weapons of faith ; but were there 
not armor which he had not proved, and weapons that might 
become weapons of weakness even in the might of his practised 
hand? We know we express the feeling of many who have 
sat at his feet, looked lovingly into the grandeur of that truly 
Scottish countenance, and listened with joy to the words of 
wisdom from his lips, when we say that there was a wish that 
some of the views brought out in the published lectures might 
not have greater prominence given to them by being made part 
of a book. They forgot that this could not be. He gave per- 
manency to every thought the moment he committed it to the 
press, and it became the possession of the age and of posterity. 
It was moreover likely that the proud position to which the 
richly and grandly gifted author had so nobly climbed would 
lead many to accept his physico-theological views, simply be- 
cause they are his, Many, too, who might not see their way to 
this, would be tempted to remain silent, as they remembered the 
battles he had fought in the cause of liberty, in the church and 
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in the state, and the great work he had accomplished in demo- 
lishing huge fabrics of dreamy scientific speculation, and in 
adding so much to the strength and the adorning of that great 
temple, which science, under the power of the thought of God, 
is hastening to build up to the praise of the great Creator. That 
the attitude which many are assuming to the views propounded 
in the ‘Testimony,’ and the manifest attempts that are now 
being made to drive young thoughtful minds into a cold, dark, 
surging sea of doubt on these questions, make it needful that an 
effort should be made to show that it has not come to this [is clear]. 
There is no concealing that this volume has been hailed with a 
welcome by some men who are laboring with great ability, but 
with much expressed malice, to sap the foundation of men’s confi- 
dence in the Bible. We have a case in point in ‘C,’ whose work 
on Geology and Genesis we shall have occasion to characterize.” 

This passage, and the article generally, is sadly wanting, we 
think, in independence and courage, in asserting the truth and 
repelling error. The writer confesses that the question respect- 
ing the bearing of geology on the history of the creation in Gene- 
sis has reached a most critical point; that the whole influence 
of Hugh Miller’s later speculations is practically on the side of 
infidelity ; and that they are used by a talented and powerful 
party to “sap the foundations of men’s confidence in the Bible,” 
and “drive young and thoughtful minds” especially, “into a 
cold, dark, surging sea of doubt.” And how does he propose to 
intercept them from this aim, and save the young from the 
surge of that sea? Not by boldly maintaining the truth of the 
sacred narrative, and confuting the speculations of geologists by 
pointing out the false assumptions on which they rest; but by 
rejecting Mr. Miller’s theory—which he admits must be re- 
nounced as irreconcilable alike with the Scriptures and the facts 
of geology—and in place of it, adhering, till some better expe- 
dient is found, to the hypothesis advanced by Dr. Chalmers, 
But that, though less reprehensible, is as false and worthless as 
the other. It can neither be reconciled with the sacred word, 
nor with the facts of geology. It is indeed a direct detraction 
from the truth of the Bible, by assuming that its history of the 
creation of the light and atmosphere of our world, and its 
plants and animals, is not the history of their originals; and it 
has only served, and on a portentous scale, by conceding the 
truth of the geological theory, to give currency to that error, and 
thereby impart a seeming validity to the objections of infidels. 
The Bible can never be vindicated, except by refuting that 
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theory. The longer attempts are made to reconcile them, the 
greater will be the crowd who will be “ driven into the surging 
sea of doubt,” and the bolder and more exulting the triumphs of 
the rejectors and scorners of revelation. 


9. Tue Brrrisu Perropicats. Republished by L. Scott & Co. 
New York. 


Tue Quarterlies for January and February have their usual 
variety of topics. The Westminster makes a more venomous 
attack on Christianity, under the title The Religious Weakness 
of Protestantism, than has before appeared in its pages. The 
writer attempts to strike away its foundation by denying that 
there is any adequate evidence either of Christ’s miraculous 
conception, his death, his resurrection, or his ascension. With 
large professions of respect for scientific demonstration, he 
reveals at once his ignorance and his malignity, by maintaining 
that no testimony whatever could prove the reality of such 
events; on the pretext that no events can come within our 
cognizance except such as are within the sphere of nature; that 
miracles therefore are necessarily indemonstrable and incre- 
dible. But that is a denial that God can reveal himself to his 
creatures, or make his will known to them; and that is a denial 
that he can put them under obligation to worship him; and 
thence a denial of the duty and possibility of religion. The 
article on Spirit Rapping exposes with effect the superficialities 
and absurdities of that delusion. 

The Edinburgh has entertaining and instructive articles on 
the Prospects of the Indian Empire, Milman’s History of Latin 
Christianity, Patmore’s Angel in the House, Pitt’s Administra- 
tion, and Memoirs of Bossuet. The London has less attractive 
but agreeable articles on Railway Engineering, Smollett, Church 
Extension, Pain in Men and Animals, and the Indian Empire. 
The best themes of the North British are Naples for the last 
Ten Years, Scottish Natural Science, Logic, Arnold and his 
School, Proverbs, and Poetry of the Spasmodists. 


oe --— 


Nore.—For views in articles by Correspondents that do not accord with those directly 
advanced by the Editor, readers will regard the writers as alone responsible. 


ERRATA. 
In the January No., page 406, 9th line from the top, for remains, read removes. 11th line 
from the top, for explanation, read exclamation. 
In the April No., page 557, line 28d, for therein, read thereon. Page 558, line Ist, for 
these, read their. 
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